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Tenure: the next round 

vice to Sir Keith Joseph, to nlav dnwn ihp D,'hiai r •. ... 


10 playdownlheactual significance of 
skates over th/ trearhpm.K c..ht« JVt _!L£. eidl s dccisi0n abolish tenure 


The obstacle race: women in 
MANUALTRADES still 
have to overcome the hurdles 
of ignorance and prejudice. 
Felicity Jones examines the 
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e velopmen t of women's 
; training workshops (page 12) 

. . . after extra time. S. Gorley 
Putt looks atHENRV 
JAMES’s renewed burst of 
activity in old age, aperiod 
that brought perhaps his best 
and most characteristic work 
(page 13) 

What stopped the clock? 

Brian Bloomflold takes a 
second look at the Limits to 
Growth debate and its 
message of 

ENVIRONMENTAL 
CATASTROPHE (page 14) 

“Damned by the praise that 
quenches all desire”. BEN 
JOHNSON inhabits a 
curious position in English 
literary and theatre history, 
f® ufc 5 n ®ly praised but little 
liked. J . R. Mulryne reviews 
Anne Barton’s revaluation of 
one of our greatest dramatists 
(page 16) 
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\ the University Grants Committee 
V skates over ihc treacherous subject of 
\ tenure. In the (private?) advice which 
the Secretary of State expects to 
receive from the committee within the 
nekt two months on the detailed 
implementation of his decision to abol- 
ish tenure, the UGC will have to be 
more candid. 

In last week’s advice the UGC 
simply acknowledged that Sir Keith 
bad announced his intention that all 
universities should be able to dismiss 
on grounds of redundancy or financial 
exigency all academics appointed after 
a specified date. Ft added rather eva- 
sively: “This is an important matter on 
which we would wish to be consulted: 
we , are particularly concerned that 
academic freedom should be safe- 
guarded in any changes that are made. 
However, any changes will have little 
or no effect on the universities’ staffing 
problems over the period covered bv 
this advice.” 3 

The committee went on to say that 
more significant in the short term 
would be the universities’ ability to 
sack existing teachers for not doing 
Pr o P e rly- According to the 
u* i ,m P ort ant that universities 
should have power to do so under the 
■good cause' clause in their statutes. 
Tne committee offered to comment on 
this if asked, but did not regard its 
long-range advice as the appropriate 
place to do so. 

In this preliminary and rather ona- 

fSrffSZF 1 - i,s v J ew of tenure ^ 

UUC is both right and wrong. It is right 


wwiisiuu iu huuiimi tenure 
on the management of universities. No 
disinterested observer seriously be- 
lieves that this can do anything to 
promote either their effectiveness or 
their flexibility this side of the next 
century. It is wrong to insinuate that 
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important to secure those safeguards. 
Financial exigency must be objectively 
and accountably defined if it is to he 
used as an excuse to dismiss univcrsiiy 
teachers in permanent employment. 
The wrangle between the mineworkers 
and the National Coal Board about the 
definition of "uneconomic” pits should 
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teachers. Again no disinterested 
observer seriously believes that uni- 
versities do not dismiss such teachers 
because of legalistic obstacles; it is 
clear that In nearly every case the true 
obstacles are the civility and the soli- 
darity of the academic profession. 

In any case the UGC will be expec- 
ted to harden up its attitude to tenure 
within a matter of weeks rather than 
months. Sir Keith has already taken up 
its offer to help tighten up “good 
cause clauses in university statutes 
and also expects to receive its col- 
laboration in his wider plan to hobble 
tenure. The probable response of the 
committee will be to argue that the 
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apparently common-sense terms. 
Similarly a code to regulate the defini- 
tion and application of redundancy 
must be worked out. 3 

But on another level the UGC's 
probable "heads-down" attitude to 
tenure would foreclose a vital debate 
on a range of crucial issues - the status 
and autonomy of the academic profes- 
s ion, the proper balance between a 
collegial spirit and managerial effec- 
tiveness within universities, and of 
couree the protection of academic 
freedom. For the UGC is surely wrong 
to suggest, as it did in last week's 

advice . that nrnripmm < 


Eft? K ? a f th Williams’s dUr 

f ack D ™P during the summer Z 
tag : nothing better ti do, JS 

searching desperately r OT 
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tenure. The probable response of the adv,ce * that academic freedom can be 
committee will be to argue that the adequately protected without some 
■Secretary of State s determination in guarantee of employment that is in 
this matter is unalterable so outright ?™ exceptional. Above all there 
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this matter is unalterable so outright 
objection to his plan would be in vain, 
and that It is the UGC's duty to make 
the best of a bad job and to persuade 
Mr Keith to accept some essential 
safeguards. 

* this is reasonable 

enough. First, it is convenient because 
the members of the UGC do not have 
to hammer out a common view of 
tenure - which might be difficult when 
some are so clearly more attached to 
the principle than others. Second, it is 


MUMiuymcni mat is in 
J™ sense exceptional. Above all there 
is the issue of the morale of the 
profession The UGC has argued per- 
suasivcly for the need to recruit more 
^" erSt , affin ‘° uniy ersities after the 
debilitating freeze of the last four or five 
° ut is «»us to be achieved if 

abolitionof its most conspicuous pri- 


ofNotting HiU that I had Ihoushtl 
alone In finding ftmny. Il b o« 
Auberon Quin’s stories when be 
Jrytag to explain the mm 
humour: 

S a hoHow of the grey-pn 
hUU of rainy Ireland, lived an dk 
old woman, whose uncle m 
always Cambridge at the Bgj 
Race. But in her grey-green hd 
low, she knew nothing of this: d 
didn’t know there was a Bet 
Race. Also she did not know thi 
she had an uncle. She hadheardc 
nothing at all, except of Georg 
the First, of whom she had bun 
(I know not why), and hi wins 
historical memory she pul he 
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The political season starts up again 
about now as the parties tramp off to 
seaside and spa towns for their annual 
conferences - although thanks to 
Arthur Scargill and the continuing 
controversy about the General Belgra- 
no the politicians have not had much of 
a summer break this year. The late 
e ? r,y au . tu mn nre the 
rSwiSnr ln K? f0 - stock-taking in our 
U & N * w ,n i a 8 cs arc polished 
SB. an d old one dusted off. New 
themes are unveiled and old loyal- 
ties are reaffirmed. . 3 

At the same time or year another 
jS? r ff ,bBc baU, e « Joined - between 
a, L d thc spending depart- 
ments In Whitehall. Their battlefield Is 

“ S**- for publlc expendi- 
ture and the more speculative pattern 
of public expenditure in subsequent 
yearn. The result of the battle is 
announced In the White Paper on the 
Government a expenditure ' nlahs 

1 SthOuiih ffiSW- 8 ? er Christmas, 
although both sides of course “leak’ 5 

K”ra&£. WP ° m 10 secure 

deJ?H? C <s?Vh iX ® politicians who ' 
decide. So the open battle of politics 

S w m,xture . of opportunism and 
principle, commitment and prejudice 

: h *! fl L •b* “vert Whitehall 
battle about howto share out the 

of ministers .or the 
;C TW B trough the claim*. 
m,«? 8 y ® Hr tagher education is more 
■hi hi , cvef , the second private 

battle, and so of the'first public battle. 
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Beside the seaside 


aooiitionof its most conspicuous prf- 

the moment but it cannot behave as If 
they do not exist. 


Since th ? disastrous 
cuts of 1980/81 universities, poly- 
technics and colleges seem to have 
a real chance of regaining some lost 
ground In the Inteivening years there 
appeared almost no hope. Even the 
half-recovery of two years ago which 
educed the “new blood” programme 
% w ie >!J n * vcrs t e8 an d b y the creation 
of the National Advisory Body prob- 
ahly pamed thc blow that would 
otherwise have fallen on the 
polytechnics and colleges was snuffed 

Ann Jit .I 168 , 1 ai, d unexpected 
financial burden of the Falklands folly. 

uhTw *%Sff a F ,berc is renewed hope. 
Within Whitehall there is a growing 
concern about skill shortages and tech- 
nology Bans. Th- nllmn?. J 


depress the prospects or other public 
expenditure claimants. It will be the 
same whoever wins because whether 
the money is spent on police to control 
pickets and oil to fuel power stations, 
or on keeping more uneconomic pits 
°ff n ,ft r . most P r ° bab, y both) the bill 

will still have to be paid, 

Second, we enjoy a Conservative 
Government which will remain In 
power until at ienst 1988. Whatever 
U-turns lie ahead, it will do everything 
possible to avoid the need to increase 
the tnx burden. The third, with thc 
pound $1.24 and falling thc Treasury 

£L?^J3!2“" * ™ « '"g« 


• UShF* n0t so L aiu f :h its strong and 

S^!™S, t >i ntCn! ^ lts aImosl wholly 
sympathetic reception. So civil xar- 

thC De P? rtmc at of Education 
, n a s, ronger position 
than at any time in the last five years to 

SSk h!?h he ^ inl f tera pf lhe aeed to 

DBS H / e f ducqtion ‘ s and the 
Thriff* 0 ^ ! * far from certain,. 

"KM 

■ mincrs, strika will 

■ ton Into hundreds.. maybe thousands 

of millions, an extra burden that must 


r : , , v ‘u iuu a larger 

. deficit which might lead to an upward 
pressure on British interest rates. TTiese 
; however unpalatable, can- 

not be wished away. TTrey will form the 
districting context In which higher 
emjcatiqn s stronger case for resources 
will be judged. 

^ . P °S t iSi® ns in their seaside 
^ dspat ° wns? Thev too will have to 
due to terms with the realities of 
Wl11 have to decide 

woflh? 18 Sf party ofc,ass warfare 
or of the welfare state. For the re- 

S^ihS“ ret li ! ^ WBge the *«"«■ 

tetter P Th?r needcd *? re i uvenate the 
225: u Conservatives will have to 
decide how much longer they can put 
, 2™“. WtaW®. ^switch from A hega- 
M.siriJ? 3 ^u m0ne i 8ry ^sfrletion to a 

nc^elSonT 4 i W J e ^ a ^ , ^ e ' 

party, will have to grow up or give up. 


^ and hot n mSl:'. 

^pline.'Th^ 9 nce offered by^' 
fessor John O Connell, professor of • 
Rf ace sidles ^Bradford University, is 
that peace, studies brings together thn 
Rights of many traditipLl liscipUnS 
and focusses them on 1 issqcs or I the 

greatest public- conceal.' ■ . 

The argument about whether p^ace ' ; 
studies ft a proper dito'plineHs?*. 
reds-under-thp.lv>H Jr- ■ • 


. rSSKfa:' 1 ^ - iaue „ « of 

of its prfisent size in both regearch and ' n! T academic effort. There is 

WeS' Dricruton would British ° f ^ HCe studics a 

welco me this In rhetoric if ntu th- un , crs hy' and a spattering of 

- to ne ?f!y everyone else it ' 1 Si? “ d te ^ ^djviciuals with 
WjjJd be a .simple nonsense; ' ' : -5!?W preoccupations. On the nrh^r 

; &sssss^ii^^sjS' 
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reds-under-lhe-bed herring. Diid- - 
pllnes are not all the same. Medicine in ' 
not analogous to English literature or 
information technology. The fotefieii- : 
tuai construction and professional Ini 
tedtion of different djscipUncs^ ird 
quite different. If higher education yygs ' 
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irttellectual 
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I God’s good time, It was db 
vered that this uncle of hers f 
not really her uncle, and ti 
came and told her so. She sndl 
through her tears and said on 
‘Virtue is Its own reward’." 
Kenneth Williams describes (1 
as a “wonderfully dotty” speech an 
agree with him. I thought It so doi 
when I was at school - and used 
those happy days to pat togelfa 
material for ns many variety concei 
as my fellow pupils would folerale 
that I learned it hy heart and reeft 
it at concert. 

I persuaded my co-authors to wri 
an even more dotty sketch fin- anoib 
concert, based upon the profound 
tragic Raiders of the Sea, to which « 
all waited for tragic news and got i 
tired of walling that we went to bet 
The unfavourable reception at them 
encourage us to do ft spin, wit 
Bvenmore powerful Irish accents. N 
me had the fhlntest idea what we wtr 
doing. 

And neither did we. But It occur 
o me now that wc were ahead of ou 
ime. The taste for wholly abson 
ncldent with (possibly) some half 
ridden meaning had to wall for H 
idler expression until the Goons ant 
Monty Python. 

I suppose the succession of hoc 
equlturs turns out to hate a deepei 
md rather frightening reality 
They’ll never find us here,” gay* 
ieagoon, bolting the warehouse awt 
Her a desperate chase. “Don I « 
aft,” said EccJes, "Where else could 
tiey find ns?” • j- 

What surprises me still more Is ft* 
id that G. K. Chesterton wrote/® 
'apoleon of NottingHtil in 1904, at 
hlch time U must surely ^ 
lemed even more dotty than It «« 
aw- 1 have read Jt again, to renuw 
lysetf of the main story, abow 
uberon being elected king and 
lout the arming of all the Looflou 
) roughs, with Notting Hill (niOtlO' 
Dthlng «l) under the command « 
e btazlngly red-haired .Adan 
ayne, defeating all the others iW 
otest against a main road u»' 
Mild have destroyed a few shop 8 ™ 
imp Street. The slaughter to «* 


Itfa not only dotty* It Is also niadtf 
right, which of course It was 

be. For the events described to JWJ 
vrere su posed to take place . 80 )^ 
ahead, whitii J? Ihtoyeiyyear-FoaW 
are still disputed. Arid perbaiM .h^ 
Llvlucstone has become the. “51®^ 
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Engineers step 
up campaign to 
earmark cash 


by Jon Tumey 
Science Correspondent 
The Engineering Council this week 
raised the temperature of the debate 
to boosting science and engineering 
courses in universities with a strong 
stuck on the University Grants Com- 
mittee procedure, timed to coincide 
with Treasury evaluation of a £!0Um 
bid for new money for engineering 
from the Department of Education 
and Science. . 

The council's attack, from Dr Kcn- 
fitlh Miller, its director general, criti- 
cized the UGC for ignoring the ques- 
tion of earmarking funds for engineer- 
ing in its report on A Strategy for 
Hwur Education in the 1990s. ' 

But the council’s comments were 
iko directed at ministers negotiating 

(hit Vflnr'c nnhlip *vnnnHif.,M 


fKs year's public expenditure bids. 
Ije DES last week submitted propns- 


ih to the Treasury which would pro- 
duce 2,000 more engineering undcr- 
paduates, a large increase in part-time 


Uracil is convinced that the Govern- 
aeia must adopt a policy of carnuirk- 
ag Funds for engineering over a five- 


fCTpjxiod, not only to achieve the 
wtfcti but also to safeguard the re- 
JuT en * ill ccring. He made it 
”*5“ did not believe the universities 
*onlQ shift money towards cnglneer- 
voluntarily, and argued for ciir- 
nuting of existing engineering spend- 
88 Wc 'l M any new money. 'Hie 
J^wnse to the 1981 cuts had shown 
l ° pro,cct onginccr- 

Mnijn? . sc hemo for "new 
S, G c,ur ? rs 10 sll PPort his call for 

Effi!L IfthB ^ GC hfld hadn 

they would have spread new 
‘he board," br Miller 

of &isip l r^ ,r n^ lb ^ DSC Ph- Secretary 
uir j Education and Science, 


h*H . j aiiu science, 

Wtata«| most of , hc money was 
25® i? r s .«ence. “The UGC 


, 5 . cie nce. "lhe UGC 
^eosithn direction from the Secret- 


Court hears 


poiy case 

^ Karen Gold 


ii«rtSi2Se^ ISC J 0Ver idenlif y- 

S KffiSf Of student pickets at 
London was 
kKy^n^Court this week. 

c ^toJmiteJf C , I ? nedy BU B8 eslcd the 

vSSSS^Ss !o counscl for ,hc 

dtflSSSJ? ’ccturcrs and Mr Pat- 
} b 5 PNL s,l| dent and 
The stud ent organizer. 

Mr "“rington’s 
^Enfhl n f 0rcc a Previous court 
of fcP° Iytcchll ic and on two 
H course 
•red them to identify 
■Went participants in 
« the polytechnic last 
nction forbid 


ul 
e. 
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sVounsel argued that 


. lectures, must; 


ary of State,” he said. 

Dr Miller, a former member of the 
UGC, also repeated the council's call 
in its policy document earlier this year 
for a 10 per cent switch from arts to 
science and engineering. Thc council 
asked for an extra 4,000 engineering 


places, mainly in the universities, by 
1989. The current DES plan seeks half 


tins increase, but places more emph- 
asis on short-term conversion courses. 

Thc council's original policy docu- 
ment said there was an urgent need to 
boost engineering training to ensure an 
adequate supply of qualified people 
for industry, it is anxious to keep up 
tile momentum behind this proposal 
and niemhers believe the review of 
skill shortages in the information tech- 
nology industry by Mr John Butcher, 


thc junior industry minister, has 
helped convince ministers and officials 


helped convince ministers and officials 
of thc need to make long-term plans 


for engineering education. 

Thc UGC itself has followed up the 
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Butcher committee's report with a 
letter to universities asking them to 
outline their requirements for second- 
ment of lecturers from industry. 

Sit Peter Swinnertun-Dyvr, UGC 
chninnn, in u letter to the universities, 
says industrialists on thc Butcher com- 
mittee indicutcd they may be willing to 
second key staff members for one day a 
week for leaching duties. He invites 
universities to name individuals they 
would like to make use of through such 
a scheme if they can. 

Dr Miller also outlined u role for 
industry in offering secondments and 
generous consultancies to university 
engineering lecturers. He snid there 
should he differential take-home pay 
for engineering teachers with their 
income made up to the levels they 
could earn in industry by contributions 
from cnmpnnles. 

Industry's willingness to back new 
educational initiatives will also be 


Four schools to close in 


architecture shake-up 


by Paul Fiather 

The Nntlnnal Advisory Body is con- 
sidering swift action to reduce the flow 
of architecture students from next year 


following publication of a report this 
week calling for numbers qualifying in 
the profession to be stabilized as soon 


Scotland as areas which should surfer 
thc greatest cuts because of their high 
provision, with mergers recommended 
particularly in thc Inner London 


Jucatlon Authority and Scotland. 
Some members of the NAB boarc 


important for the Engineering Coun- 
cil. whose initial three- vear Govern- 


ed, whose initial three-year Govern- 
ment funding ends next year. 


The report, from a trnnsbinary 
architecture group set up by the NAB 
and the University Grants Committee 
16 months ago under the chairmanship 


of Lord Esher, calls for a reduction of 
300 places to be achieved by the 
closure of up to four of the 36 recog- 
nized schools, mergers and cuts m 
intake. 

The group of senior academics and 
professionals has made no recom- 
mendations on how the closures and 
cuts might be achieved, but it has 
urged the NAB and the UGC to act 
quickly, particularly in reducing num- 
bers in those public sector schools 
which have grown fastest in the 1980s. 
University intakes have been generally 
steady, and In some cases have fallen. 

The group concludes that the work- 
load for architects is not likely to 
iperease in line with the projected 
increase in numbers. It calls for the 
profession to be stabilized at the size it 
will reach when all current students 
qualify, a total of 31,000 which com*- 
pares with 20,000 in the early 1960s. 

The report singles out London, the 
north-west of England, Yorkshire and 


Some members of the NAB board, 
which discussed the report this week, 
felt it should go further than the Esher 
recommendations and aim to reduce 
part one andjpart two intakes as soon 
as possible. Ine report called for part 
one reductions from 1985, and part 
two cuts from 1989, 

The main Esher recommendation is 
for intakes to part two - taken after an 
initial three yenrs leading to pan one 
plus a year of outside practice - to be 


reduced by 300or 15 per cent by 1989. 

But the group accepts this will mean 
reductions In part one Intakes as well. 


It stressed, however, that it Tegards 
part one as an academic course with 
merit in its own right, equipping 
students for. a wide range of careers in 
thc environmental field. 

Lord Esher said his group had not- 
been influenced by political considera- 
tions. It had reached its decisions 
unanimously after considerable discus- 
sion based on the evidence. Mr David 
Hancock, permanent secretary at the 
Department 6f Education ana. Scien- 
ce, has made clear the DES wants to 
see architecture numbers reduced. 
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Low award 
fuels AUT 


pay fears 


by David Jobbins 

Union leaders are furious that this 
week's 4.6 percent recommended pay 
rise for university academics barely 
halts the continued erosion of their 
salary levels compared with other key 
groups. 

And they arc pinning their hopes on 
a joint approach with vice chancellors 
to thc Department of Education and 
Science to underline the need for 


When 11 came to awards at the Chicago international film festival , this 
team from the BBC Open University production centre was not left out 
in the cold. Their programme On the Right Track gained the silver 
plaque In the science and technical category. 

Programme presenter Mark F.ndean (left), producer Kevin 
Newport and production assistant Anne Cafferky, are pictured trying 
out thc snowmobiles used in filming the programme on polymer 
engineering. The three other BBC OU films entered for thc festival 
also won awards. 


urgent action in the next pay round. 
The independent chairman of coin- 


Thc independent chairman of com- 
mittee A. Sir Alexander Johnston, 
fixed thc recommended award at 4.6 
per cent across the board with £150 
extra for about 8,500 staff stuck in a 


f iromotion blockage at thc top of the 
ecturer scale. 


lecturer scale. 

Thc total package is worth 4.85 per 
cent.a mere 0.1 percent more than the 
4.75 per cent rejected by thc Associa- 
tion of University Teachers' nego- 
tiators in July. It means that some 
senior academics would have been 
slightly better off if the earlier deal had 
been accepted but gives an extra £129 
for thc lecturers on the top point of the 
basic grade. To them the nse is worth 
more than 5.4 per cent. 

Sir Alexander's recommendation 
was being sent to Sir Keith Joseph, 
Secretary of Slate for Education and 
Science, this week, and he was not 
expected to try to block an award 
which is broadly in line with the 
arbitration a ward to further education 
teachers. 

Thc extra money for those in the 
promotions blockage has the effect of 


turning the tables on polytechnic staff 
who have over the years been n&rmw- 


who have over the years been narrow- 
ing the universities’ lead. A university 
lecturers on the top point now has a ft 


E er cent lend over a polytechnic senior 
icturer compared with 5 per cent last 


Lecturer compared with 5 per cent tost 
year. 

But the key relativity for the AUT is 
with clinical academics who have re- 
ceived a 6.9 per cent two-stage award 
which although worth only4.6 percent 


this year jacks up the starting point for 
the l98S pay round. 

The clinical professors' lead over the 
non-clinical average will be almost 23 
per cent compared with 20 j»er cent at 
the beginning of negotiations, and only 


2 per cent in 1979. 
Mr John Akkei 


Mr John Akker, deputy general 
secretary of the AUT, said the wide- 
ning gap was causing widespread an- 
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r railing to move on structural aues 




sties' panel for “showing a lack of 
imagination in relation to the problems 
the profession faces”. 

Mr Brian Taylor, secretary general 
of the Committee of Vice Chancellors 


and Principals, said that universities 
were left with the problem of meeti 





in the recurrent grant, and would 
suffer severe k nock-on effects in future 
years, 

The university employers had 
argued almost exclusively on their 


ability topay during negotiations when 
the AUT floated tne idea of a staged 


award.. 
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VAT on books ‘would have tragic implications’ 


by Ngajo Crequer 


Demand for books coijld fall by be- 
tween 15 and. 25 per cent if Value 
Added Tax was imposed, according to 

narruut nut for the NbIIODSI 


nuwu » |U WU lUipUOVM, -- 

research carried out for fbe National 
Book Committee. ... . 

ThU and other finding will be 
presented to theTreasury. the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science, Mrs 
and ministers, as part of the campaign 


budget. Publishers, authors, booksel- 
lers, librarians and educational orga- 
nizations have united in the campaign 
and will make a joint presentation to. 
the Government nexJ month. 

Mr Charles Miller, for the commit- 
tee, said that so far 180 MPs had 


would need to be added to the notional 
element for books in the grant if 


students were to be compensated for 
VAT. University bookshops would 
experience a substantial fall in sales. 


are contributing towards 33 percent ol 
the cost of school books, either indi- 
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to prevent VAT ■ on hooks Jnd 
. periodicals being Injjidsed to the spring 


pledged their support “There fs,no. 
doubt about the damage that would be 
caused culturally and educationally." 

■ Other research Carried out fof the 
cbmmitteeshbwedthat £10ni:to£I5bi. 


putting pressure on libraries that were 
already, hard hit. . 


University and polytechnic libraries 
would not be equipped either for the 


vidually or through groups such as 
parent-teacher associations. “There 
are tragic implications in all this across - 
the spectrum said Mr Miller, 

. !Nor did. He tfyink that a way out was 
to exempt educational books. ‘'Catch* ■■ 
erln i/i? Rye is flow p set book. Wbeh I ’ 
was nt school it was leisure readme. 


accounting , procedures that accom- was at school it was leisure readme, 
pany tire tax;' ■ ‘ ' v '. ' Add adult education rimges from' nuc- 
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The two cultures: still a bridge too far 


Sir, - Paul Ratlter's report, "Breaking 
down llie barriers of learning" ( THES, 
September 14). brings welcome news 
about the growing move meat towards 
interdisciplinary programmes in Brit- 
ish higher education. I wns surprised, 
however, (hat no reference was made 
to the long-established and truly inter* 
disciplinary fields of the history and 
social studies of science and technolo- 
gy. Not only do jhesc entail historical, 
economic, political, demographic, 
literary, philosophical and sociological 
analyses of groups, individuals, ideas, 
techniques and their large-scale con- 
texts: they also necessarily involve 
students and researchers in more or 
less solid appreciations of the sciences, 
technologies and mathematics around 
which their studies focus. 

Such appreciation enables even the 
most hardened “arts person" to gain at 
least some inkling of the nature and 
function of modern scientific and tech- 
nulogicni activities, while science- 

Peace studies 

s ‘f*. — In your eagerness to refute the 
criticisms of peace studies teaching 
mnde by Dr Roger Scruton and others. 


you write (editorial “War and Peace”,' 
THES, September 21); “The issue is 
one of the balance of academic effort. 


There is one department of peace 
studies in a British university and a 
spattering of smaller units and indi- 
viduals with similar preoccupations. 
On the other side a considerable 
proportion of our national research 
and development, high by internation- 
al standards, is devoted to war." 

This is just the sort of misleading 
formulation which leads many in the 
academic community to question the 
present attempts to spread the 
reaching of "peace studies" in the 
education system as a whole. There is 
indeed considerable research into de- 
fence-related matters in British univer- 
sities. Such research is not, however, 

■ devoted to war" bur to the preserva- 
tion of peace through effective deterr- 
ence. To dismiss the contribution 
which such work has made to keeping 
the peace of Europe over the last 40 
years is to reveal a lamentable lock of 
historical sense and political judg- 
ment. 1 B 

As for your rejection of the charge 
that peace studies, as presently taught, 
is inherently biased, it does not seem to 
me that pr Scruton’s case rests on the 
, j? at ftc majority of “peace 
studies teachers lack academic in- 
tegrity, or on the “plainly banal” 

H.M) reports 

Sir. - I resped fully suggest that' the 
lime lias come forVou to review the 
way in which The THES makes use of 
published Her Majesty’s Inspectorate 
reports on institutions. Your readers 
are now regularly piazled by the 
sequence which usually goes as fol- 
lows. Banner headlines: ^HMIs find 
nautical studies at Scarborough 
Polytechnic to be sinking fast.” Three 
weeks later: a long letter from either 
the course tutor or the director point- 
ing to all those sections of the course 
. jrawn the inspectors had found to be 
; buoyant anti Sea-worthy \ The result 
is always more he*l than light: 

Your astonishingl y partial digest of 

Poly strategy 

Sir, - T hope that you will allow me to 
: correct the false impression created by 
your front page report (THES, 
September 21) on current plans at 


Birmingham Polytechnic. 

A planning exercise initialed in 
December, 1982- nine months ahead 
of the Council for National Academic 
Awards institutional review report * 
produced a framework of strategic 
policies which were approved with 
enthusiasm by both the academic 
board and the governing body in 
June/July, 1984. These policies were 
placed before the local education au- 
thority's further education subcommit- 
tee on September 5, 1984. Support for 
these policies from the Birmingham 
l.e.a. is essential if the polytechnic is to 
avoid stagnation and a very uncertain 
.future. ■ *. . i, * r * / 'in- e. T.eie 


g orientated students learn respect for 

i. more traditional urls-bascd methods, 

s It was with such aims in mind that 
s the University of Sussex and some 
other new universities in the 1960s 
I, made the history and social studies of 
c science a requirement for all under- 
graduates. The system broke down 
1 precisely for the reasons mentioned in 

J 'our report - viz, student preference 
or "real" disciplines and staff intransi- 
. gence over the allocation of resources 
I to such unusual fields. I believe the 
, Open University's early history of 
science and technology courses folded 
: for similar reasons. The few such 

r programmes which survived the !97(Js 
. have indeed been further squeezed by 
I these pressures over the past five years 
of increased financial stringency. 

So, I wish the new interdisciplinary 
movements well, but l urge them to 
take heed of the lessons taught by the 
unhappy fate of the history and social 
studies of science and technology. 

charge "that people in peace studies 
are interested in peace in the same way 
that engineers are interested in 
bridges". What is at issue is the lack of 
balance in the syllabuses and reading 
lists utilized in many “peace studies” 
courses - a state of affairs well 
documented in the recent pamphlets 
bv Dr Scruton, Lady Cox and Dr 
Marks. 

The effect of such imbnluncc is to 
produce just the sort of false opposi- 
tion between the preservation of pence 
ana the deterrence of aggression to 
which your editorial scemsby implica- 
tion to subscribe. 

Yours faithfully. 

DAVID J. LEVY 
Secretary, 

Academic Council for Peace and 
Freedom. 

Sir. - Your report on the Bradford 
peace studies conference (THES, 
September 21) contains two serious 
errors which it is difficult to sec as 
unforced. Tire professor of politics at 
Nottingham university is Dennis 
Kavanagh and not ns you name him. 
There is indeed no such person as 
Donald Regan currently working In 
the department of politics, though it 
does contain among its teaching staff a 
David Renan. He is employed as 
Francis Hiu professor of local govern- 
ment. 

Yours sincerely, 

PETER MORRIS, 
l Glebe Street. 

Bceston, Nottingham. 

the report on computing at Oxford 
Polytechnic (THES, September 21) 
threatens another similar round. At 
the very least, it would have been of 
interest to your readers to have the 
polytechnics views on developments 
since the period in question (now 15 
months ago), and some sort of compa- ' 
rative assessment of the position in 
oilier institutions. Incidentally, mv 
colleagues and 1 have searched the 
report and can find ‘ nowhere the 
characterization “badly run" which 
you chose to headline in quotation 
. marks. 

Yours faithfully, 

DAVID WATSON, 

Dean, Modular Course, 

Oxford Polytechnic. 

To fund new educational develop-! 
ments and to solve long standing 
resource problems, a resource strategy 
havbeen proposed; In the absence of 
additional monies thissfrategy is based 
upon the reallocation oF existing rc- 
venue. The CNAA report simply con- 
firmed that such a redistribution. would 
be feasible. . 

. Pi® CNAA report therefore, 
helpful, but it is wholly misleading' to 
stafe that “its conclusions form the 
basis of the polytechnic'* internal • 

nlfln ■ it nr Jr tka .i : J 


Tliuse of iis who thought in the 1960s 
and early I97fls thnt we had finally 
bridged the “two cultures”, as well ns 
laying the foundation of ml interdisci- 
plinary research and teaching, have 
spent the last decade fighting rear- 
guard actions, retreating, and finally 
losinga very important war. Good luck 
to the new armies; they’ll need it. 

Yours faithfully, 

JAMES FRIDAY, 

(now a mere science writer), 

213 Firth Park Road, 

Sheffield. 


Sir, - I wns pleased to sec your report 
on the new MA in critical theory at 
Nottingham University (THES, 


- r — / . uiiviubi 

plan , nor is the polytechnic reacting 
to 'pressure from the council". These 
strategies - including the resource 

elm ton ii Bima IrloniirT..! .. ■ i 


strategy- were Identified as a resultof 
IS months of intensive planning activ-. 
ity involving participation by a largo 
number of academic, administrative 
and technician staff. - , . r ^ 

The resource strategy does call for a 


September 14). In spile of your reas- 
suring headline, however, some read- 
ers might wonder whether "the likely 
difficulties of blending staff from half a 
dozen departments" and “the prospect 
of little demand” have materialized or 

South Africa 

Sir, - I refer (o Craig Charney's 
"Dilemma of the homelands” (THES. 
September 7). While I cannot com- 
ment on the causes of the trouble in 
the independent state or Transkel, 
Indeed it would be improper of me to 
do so, there are some statements 
about university education in South 
Africa which are at best uninformed, 
if not positively malicious, 

‘‘Most black universities In South 
Africa," he asserts in his opening 
sentence, “have earned reputations 
for repressive mediocrity.’' Who 
hold9 these views? How qualified are 
racy to pass judgments? What stan- 
dard of mediocrity Is being referred 
to? And in what way is this alleged 
mediocrity oppressive? 

As to who holds the views and their 
qualifications, I can only say I have 
heard such views before, but almost 
inevitubly from the uninformed. As 
one who has been intimntcly con- 
cerned with the development of high- 
er education for the 20-year period 
from 1962 to 1981 as curriculum 
consultant and external examiner, 
among nil population groups, 1 would 
oircr the following Information. 

All universities have a system of 
external examining or all final year 
and postgraduate papers to ensure 
equality of standards. Not surpri- 
singly new universities, both black 
and white, wishing to establish a 
reputation, tend to turn to the older 
(mainly white) universities, and even 
to British universities, as a source for 
academic external examiners. 

If Mr Charney is questioning their 
Integrity, or Indeed 1 my own, he 
should have very sure grounds for 
'doing so. 

If he Is suggesting that blacks are 
Inherently mediocre students he will 
find little solid research support for 
Us view, and If he is alleging that 
black university stafT is Inherently 
mediocre, he should certainly pro- 
wdc evidence for so serious an allega- 
tion. In fact, the basing of an article 
on so seriously contentious an open- 
rag . statement- Is . more than just 
malicious, It Is Irr esponsible, and can 

nett) from the present establishment of 
pM lull-time equivalents. This would 
n h ^ ^student 

‘ f NAB student enrolment 
targets are met and noh-advanced 
planner education and overseas student 
numbers remain steady, ; 

, The directorate, the academic ' 
board, the governing body and the 
Jocal authority have repeatedly stated 
thejr outright opposition to compul- 
sory redundancy. Therefore. the re- 

' ffla-w ,CaC i hing pos,s musl ^ 

means, and. . 
hence, it Is not possible to identify 
precisely where reductions In staffing 
^11 occur -until .compensation )enj| 

. ; have been offered and volunteers have 
,Come forward. . T 

Prbdbsak pin to the further Wuci-' 
lioh subcommittee on September 5 bv ' 
.the governing body comprised a pram, 
.ature retirement scheriifti with upto '10 
years enhii&n»ritiOf jw.rtsjoutfgliis, V* 
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South African youth 

do the profession of journalism no 
good. 

If Mr Charney Is saying that the 
average quality of student emerging 
from r black university (ends to be 
less gifted than his white counter- 

E art, he may have a statistical point, 
ut then a person with a degree musl 
be seen, In terms of the whole 
population, as belonging to a statisti- 
cally small elite. Mediocrity In these 
terms is extremely relative. 

That improvements need to be 
made, and that educationists dally 
address themselves to this problem Is 
undeniable. If, however, Mr Char- 
ney believes that instant educational 
excellence Is possible, he Is ns Ignor- 
ant as he Is uninformed. 

J. M. LEIGHTON 

Counsellor for Cultural Affaire, 

South African Embassy, London 

together with a voluntary redundancy 
scheme, with up to five years' eiihance- 
mem, a redundancy lump sum, and up 
I2 . weeks salary in lieu of notice. 
Teachers over 50 years of age would be 
allowed to choose whichever of these 
schemes best suited them and ail 
volunteers would be allowed to go. 
Actual dates of retirement or redun- 


Graduate 

production 


So far as the first of ihese is 
concerned, no such prnhlcin ever ex- 
isted. As your report implies, the 
group of staff had already cohered and 
been meeting together regularly for 
several years before the MA course 
was launched. 1 do not know of any 
other British university will) such a 
wealth of young staff from different 
academic areas committed to follow- 
ing and contributing lo developments 
in this field and working as n group not 
only in teaching but also for the 
purposes of puhlicminn. As to de- 
mand, wc are expecting u new intake 
of between 10-15 students for the 
second year running. 

Yours faithfully, 

MALCOLM V. JONES 

Chairman of the MA course in critical 

theory, 

Dean of the faculty of arts, 
Nottingham University. 


three years from August 1985 to 
August 1987. These schemes were 
thought to be sufficiently attractive to 
larg ® number of volun- 
• i ™ m he to,al nnmberof 230 (and 
H » “ quoted in your report) 

, Voura. faithfully, . ■ 

,; w,K. Allan; / =••-. .. 
.'Deputy director (academic and . re- 
. source planning) , ; - -■ V: . •,> 

BirniihgtatfofPolytefcbfli&r. ' ' 


inicrening point. TT, C re ,^S 

between entry quality" A i.,^i 
grades and "graduate quality" W 

Been questioned by P? le /£i 
[THES, Sep ember 14) and by tW 
Pnyne nnd 1C. McManus (THES 
September 21). | n the inlere« of 
space, our list of assumptions w» 
cddonally excised and w are not « 
odds with most of the semimenu 
expressed As Payne regretfully ack- 
nowlcdged^here isincreasingly Ldu e 
emphasis being placed on A level 

n°« eS ’.i, n of A* re »wations 
Better the devil you know ... and a 
pragmatic approach is adopted be- 
cause it is a convenient threshold for 
matching entry numbers with targets, 
nnd some measure of academic poten- 
tial is better than none. 

Copping drew attention to a high 
substitutability between qualifications 
and experience, especially in the tech- 
nology/tcchnician area. Whether ibis 
is from choice or necessity is not 
certain. In the case of information 
technology the suggested creation of a 
special agency involving Plesscy. 
GEC, Standard Telephones and Au- 
stin-Rovcr to prevent and cure shor- 
tages of technological skills (John 
Turney, THES, July 20) implies that 
substitutability may be camouflaging a 
serious problem. 

The Butcher report projected a 
demand for IT graduates growing by 
between 50 per cent and 60 percent by 
1989; nnd by implication entry num- 
bers heing correspondingly increased 
in 1985 and 1986. "Home" student 
entry numbers lo electrical engineer- 
ing in universities have declined since 
1981 ( vide our Table 1). Given addi- 
tional resources, the universities could 
doubtless cope with 3,500 “home" 
entrants in electrical engineering- but 
where will they come from? 

If the popularity of the subject 
remuins such that it attracts 6.j2 home 
candidatcs/l.UOO 18-year-olds, about 
fill per cent of candidates would haveio 
be admitted and their average A level 
score in the universities would drop 
from the 1 983 level ofl 1 ,6 to about 8.8 
by 1985. Your correspondents argue 
that this may not be critical bunt is 
some measure of the chnnge required. 

There would be a concomitant drop in 

candidate numbers seeking entry t? 
similar courses outside the universi- 
ties. 

The suggested development of a 
new institution to take 1 ,000 stuoeiits 
to relieve the shortfall may only nave 
the effect of diverting students from 
elsewhere in the system. The proywM 
of resources does not auloraa waliy 
ensure extra students - as 'ritnessedln 
the 1970s when there were J6.0W 
empty science and technology places* 1 ’ 
higher education. The message now 
unless the pool of candidates can w 
increased so that the 6.2 candidate!/ 
1,000 18-year-olds grows to about 
9.3/1,000 ( vide our Figure A for » 
perspective), the provision of re- 
sources in unlikely to produce m 
numbers of graduates required. ■ 
The twist in the tale is IW 4 
electrical engineering attraets -J 
condidatcs/1 ,000, they may well nave 
been diverted from mathematics. 
sics and computer science and iw 
critical shortage merely 


Ill jJiuuuwmg a II bujuiw — I 

candidacy as was pointed®" ri 
Payne, but a fundaments shift m 
social rewards for partiap* 1 *®” 
higher education is equally urged 
needed. The basic point remains i 
the long lead times induce a hyderw 
effect between demand and supply 
in 1989 we could well be rehearsing « 
same arguments. 

Yours sincerely. 

BRYAN J. R. TAYLOR, 
Planning officer, Bath University. 

ELIZABETH A. TAYLOR. 
Principal, AAT Consu ltants. 

Letters for publication dwnMjjE 
Tuesday morning. TheyjJ^' ^ 

short as possible and 

.(J. <u„ TJip editor refer' 
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Colleges’ 
fate still 
undecided 

by Karen Gold 

ne National Advisory Body board 
to week put off a decision on two 
threatened colleges by ordering a 
review of Falmouth School of Art and 
owing on the decision of Dc La Salic 
Ueec to the NAB committee. 

The board considered postponing n 
decision on De La Salle until the 
1986/87 planning exercise, beenusc the 
college nas just begun merger talks 
with Salford College of Technology. 

But it decided instead to pass on the 
decision on the Roman Catholic col- 
lege's future -uncertain since approval 
fonts initial teacher education with- 
draws! bad made it apolitical decision. 
Die committee will discuss it on Octo- 
ber 22. 

The board accepted a recommenda- 
tion of the NAB art and design 
working group on Falmouth, that it 
should continue to be approved for this 
year, but that all Cornwall art and 
design provision should be reviewed 
for 1967/88. Had Falmouth lost 
approval of its BA fine art degree, it 
would have had to close. 

The board also accepted recom- 
mendations by the art and design 
group to witharaw approval from five 
courses: at Hounslow College, Amer- 
sham College, Doncaster Institute or 
Higher Education, Cambridgeshire 
College of Arts and Technology, nnd 
Great Yarmouth College. 

It agreed the transfer of a number of 
courses, and future reviews after 
validation by the Council for National 
Academic Awards of several, includ- 
ing the BA fine art at Liverpool 
Polytechnic, and a DinHE at Darling- 
ton College of Arts. The decisions go 
to (he NAB committee, which hns 
already agreed and passed on all the 
boards decisions on diversified 
teacher training colleges except that of 
De La Salle. 

Mr John Bevan, secretary of the 
NAB, last week told n delegation led 
by Mr Brian Sedgcmorc, Labour MP 
for Hackney South ami Shoreditch, 
rat there was no policy for n token 
erasure of a free-standing an college. 
The delegation, from the action com- 
mittee for free standing nrt colleges, 
Wo Mr Bevan that the consul union 
procedures over Falmouth and Liver- 
pool, and mergers at Mnidstonc nnd 
unterbury had been an insult. 


Scientists seek space cash 

hv Inn Turnon ■*" 


P* United Kingdom’s first polyversity 
g industrial action on the day it 

“T U £ 0pens its dors - 

.mL m a Y' t,lc inaugural senate 
of iff 31 r ? eetin S s of th * University 
f ° rm{ * from a merger 
tween the New University of Ulster 

Wv.S.*^ iDe . and ,he Ulster 
u|tI 1c at Jordanstown, will be 
AssJhLl^ members of the 

Scientific, Technical 
^ Managerial Staffs, 
lechnicans and clerical staff who 
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officer, Mr Ro- 
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by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

Britain will miss out on a new genera- 
tion of Euroncnn space science mis- 
sions unless the Science and Engineer- 
ing Research Council can find a way of 
increasing its space budget. 

A strategy meeting of the council's 
astronomy, space and radio board last 
week faced up to n big gap between the 
money available to keen up Britain's 
contributions to the Pnris-bosed Euro- 
pean Space Agency and the agency's 
likely demands. Ironically, an internal 
council review of space science to be 
considered next month will suggest the 
SERC makes more use of the ESA. 
But plans now maturing within the 
agency may put the cost of mem- 
bership beyond Britain's reach. 

European scientists reviewing 
ESA's plans until the end of the century 
have recommended a two-thirds in- 
crease in the agency’s spending on 
space science to permit a shift to more 
expensive space observatories. The 
four key projects in the proposed new 


programme would each be double the 
cost of a normal satellite mission. They 
include; u solar observation mission: a 
project to collect and return samples 
from an asteroid or a comet; a new 
X-ray observatory and a new sub- 
millimetre orbital telescope. 

Going ahead with all four, and 
maintaining the other elements of the 
ESA’s science programme, would 
mean an increase in member countrys' 
contributions of 7 per cent a year until 
1990. The SERC board’s calculations 
suggest the most the British can man- 
age is an extra 1 or 2 per cent a year. 

Britain has already vetoed increases 
in the agency's mandatory science 
budget in the face of support for 
expansion from other member coun- 
tries. 

However, the review takes place 
against a background of renewed in- 
dustrial interest in space, and Euro- 
pean wide discussions on parllciption 
in the planned American space station. 
Some university scientists are hopeful 
that pressure to increase Government 
support for space more generally will 
free some extra cash for scientific 



Brighton Polytechnic stafT and students, with a little help from a BBC 
Radio Sussex producer, prepare to go on the air with one of five 
regular programmes they provide for the station. Including a 
computer programme, a “Business for Industry” programme geared 
toward local industrialists, and a cinema preview Tor a young people’s 
show. In the studio (clockwise from left) arc: Dr John Bessant from the 
polytechnic department of business management at the studio desk; 
Gareth Rogers, BBC Radio Sussex education producer; librarlnnship 
student Andy Towers; Dr Martin While, department of education 
studies, and librarlnnship student Alan Goodman. 

Union challenged over 
action plan compromise 


The further education executive of the 
Educational Institute of Scotland is 
heing challenged by its membership 
over a compromise on the government s 
16 tn 18 action plan. 

The EIS further education section 
had Initially threatened a boycott of 
work on the action plan in protest at 
the government’s intention the offer 
the scheme to private training agen- 
dcs. 

However, after protracted discus- 
sions, the Scottish Business and Tech- 
nical Education Councils, which vali- 
date the scheme, proposed a com- 
promise postponing privatization of 
courses for two years. 

The executive last week began bal- 
loting members, recommending 
acceptance, but lecturers are now 
mounting a campaign to have the 
executive's decision overturned. A 


petition is circulating seeking a special 
delegates' meeting, and it seems cer- 
tain to attract the 600 signatures neces- 
sary to requisition an emergency con- 
ference. 

One of the staff responsible for 
setting up the petition is Mr Vince 
Mills, chairman of the Coatbridge 
College EIS branch, and a former 
further education executive member. 

He said the executive’s compromise 
was an insufficient guarantee which 
would not stop privatization. He 
added that the executive had lost touch 
with (he membership. 

The executive voted for agreement 
by 13 votes to three, and the ballot 
forms include the minority view that 
SCOTBEC and SCOTEC have not 
abandoned the principle of privatiza- 
tion and have simply bought time. 


High Court hears polytechnic case 

continued from front page 


The lecturers in the case arc appeal- 
ing for financial support to cover the 
£30,000 legal costs which have ansen. 
So far they have raised £4,000. The 
lecturers involved are: Dr Paul Corn- 
can, Mr Noel Parry, Mr Kevin Fitz- 
gerald. Ms Claire Goymer. Dr Trevor 
Joscelyne, Dr Denis Judd, Ms Mar- 
garet Metcalf, Ms Sheila Mayletr. Dr 
Mike Newman, Dr Rodney Pickering. 
Dr Esther Saraga. Mr Ron Swithen- 
bank, and Ms Susan Wright. 

Mr Justice Kennedy suggested to 
both sides tht the lecturers might 
disclose the names to their own soliri- 
tors, who wbuld keep them in < 5 oad ' 
dence. They would only be disclosed 
by the solicitors if the students in the 
photographs again got into trouble 


over Mr Harrington. 

The compromise solution was not 
pursued dunngthe hearing, which was 
in chambers. The judge refused two 
applications from the lecturers' coun- 
sel for it to be held in public. He also 
refused an application from them for 
Mr Harrington to be cross-examined in 
court on his affidavit. 

Mr John Derby QC, counsel for Mr 
Harrington, said the lecturers would 
not be cross-examined once they had 
looked at the photographs and would 
only ba required to Identify students in 
affidavits. . ' . . 

If the court upholds the order and 
lecturers refuse to look at the photo-' 
graphs, then it is up to Mt Hamngton 
to oring proceedings tor contempt qi 
court against them. ■ . . 

Jiidgitaent wps reserved. •:•*! <■■■•*■ 


missions. This will depend mi the 
SERC forming new alliances with 
industry, the Department of Trade and 
Industry and nrohahly, the Ministry of 
Defence. A lew scientists have been 
invited lo n discussion meeting on the 
subject next week with the new in- 
formation technology minister, Mr 
Geoffrey Panic. 

A second critical issue raised by the 
SERC space science review group, 
chaired hy Professor Mark Richmond, 
vice chancellor of Manchester Ifei- 
versity, is whether single university 
groups can manage increasingly com- 
plex space missions properly. The 
review group's report will suggest 
more projects should be handed cen- 
trally by tnc SERC, probably from the 
Rutherford Appleton laboratory in 
Oxfordshire. j 

This would imply a halt to the 
current decline in staff the laboratory's 
space division. The establishment for 
space science is planned to drop from 
240 to 160 over the next five years, 
partly due to some large projects being 
completed and partly Tram budget cuts 
by the astronomy boaid. 

Individual 

membership 

move by NUS 

Student leaders nim to abolish indi- 
vidual membership of the National 
Union of Students during a rapid 
revision of the organization^ constitu- 
tion. 

Implications of the proposal, which 
draws support from both main political 
wings witnin NUS, are being consi- 
dered by a small working group of 
executive members who hope to nave 
proposals ready for the coming Christ- 
mas conference. If passed by a two- 
thirds majority then, it would need a 
further two-thirds majority at the Eas- 
ter conference before coming into 
effect for the 1985/86 academic year. 

The NUS has about 300 individual 
members, most of whom arc concen- 
trated in the Scottish universities dis- 
affiliated from NUS. The main con- 
cern of the working group is what 
should happen to students In this 
category, and the future status of the 
NUS societies which have been estab- 
lished at many of the disaffiliated 
universities. 

Leading members of the National 
Organization of Labour Students on 
the NUS executive support the move, 
mainly because individual mem- 
bership has been a valuable weapon ol 
the right in dlsaffiliation/reaffiEiation 
battles. This was highlighted last year 
by the then chairperson of NUS Scot- 
land, Mr Bob McLean, In his reports 
nn reaffiliotion attempts at two Scot- 
tish universities. 

Opponents of NUS were able to 
argue that if the organization provided 
the benefits its supporters claimed, 
individuals were free to join without 
the entire student body affiliating. 

If adopted, the proposal would 
effectively spike the suns of the new 
campaign by the Federation of Con- 
servative Students for coluntary mem- 
bership of NUS. 

Conservatives who support the prin- 
cipal of NUS while dissenting from 
some of its actions, also back the 
abolition proposal because they see it 
as a step away from the NUS image as 
al.2 million member quasi-union to a 
national federation of student unions 
with a functional rather than political 
role. 


Business 

schools 

criticized 

by Owen Surridge 

Finaucal success has led British busi- 
ness schools into complacency which 
blinds them tn their failure to meet the 
needs cither of the graduates or British 
industry. 

The consequent hardening of indus- 
try's prejudice against graduates of 
business schools suggests that the Mas- 
ter of Business Administration degrees 
will increasingly be seen as train inn 
grounds for intending employers of 
American companies. 

These conclusions are spelled out in 
a lengthy report just produced bv 
Harbndge House, an American man- 
agement consultancy. The work 
stems from a survey of the schools, 
their graduates ana British industry 
and examines the attitudes and be- 
haviour of each. It was carried out by 
Kate Asher, a marketing analysis con- 
sultant. 

“Students arc the only group that 
dearly recognizes at least some of the 
dimensions of the prob- 
lem . . . their feelings are thnt the 
complacency which both the schools 
and industry display towards the future 
of management education is danger- 
ous," says the report. Many com- 
mented that much of Britain's industry 
underrates the MBA degree to the 
point of distrust. 

Refusing to attribute blame to any 
one party, the report nevertheless says 
the mismatch of expectations stems 
from a failure to provide courses which 
meet industrial needs, with too much 
emphasis on executive development 
and "loose’’ admissions criteria. For 
graduates, high financial rewards seem 
to be their prior concern, while com- 
pany recruitment policies have not 
changed and here is no consensus 
about the value of MBA degree. 

Master of Business? The MBA and 
British Industry by Kntc Asher, pub- 
lished by Harb'ridge House. 3, Hanov- 
er Square, London: £18.50. 
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Quirky reminder 

London’sstudents will have a perma- 
nent reminder of their vice chancel- 
lor, (he noted scholar of English, 
Professor Randolph Quirk, after he 
retires at the end of the academic 
year. The new bar In the University 
of London Union building In Male! 
Street is being named after him. 
Quirks officially opens Its doors next 
week - and Professor Quirk has 
agreed to be on hand to pull the first 
pint. 


Courses 


Postgraduate Certificate 
in Education: MUSIC (CNAA) 


One year full-time 


teachers tn eeooo 
recently validated 
necessary. - 


Ians Intending to spacfalsfi bb Class or Instrumental musk} 
i schools should apply now to start tn October IMS on this 
l Innovatory courea. Graduate statue or equivalent 


Further information: Admissions Enquiries (rat CSSSB), Middlesex 
Polytechnic, 1 14 Chase Side, London N14 EPN. Telephone 01 >886 8688 (24 
houre). . 

craMKE; aoissr <3n “ u “ 8 t,k *' k ’r* ? 


*iace, London 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUpS^"^ 


S DON ’S 
f DIARY 




MONDAY 

I am filled with an overwhelming 
boredom, I write to 12 colleagues 
asking for 3 short CV, course outline , 
and timetabling information for our 
new research methods course. By 
Friday, six will deny all knowledge of 
the circular, five will “have it in 
hand”, and our resident bandit will 
have no intention of doing it until I 
have asked him another five times - 
can this be the same man who docks 
marks when undergraduate scripts 
are late? 

In polite desperation I attempt to 
sort through mail for last fortnight 
accumulated while “on holiday" (in 
fact, my "holiday” consisted of pnint- 
ing the house, while my academic 
neighbour swans off to observe acu- 
puncture ope rations in China). With- 
out lunch I optimistically practice 
with my 3 iron on 3rd XV rugby pitch 
- am chased off by red-k necked 
rugby coach. 

Back to my pigeonhole again, a 
folder appears from my one-firth of a 
share secretary with typing in it. 
Daer Barbraa has been using the 
pord wrocessor aagin. The trade 
I unton representative says it is bad for 
the eyesight. 


than a damning few slivers of print- 
out. Success! Then spend most of the 
day trying to work out what it means. 
Think about whether it is possible for 
a computer (theoretically of course) 
to work out what the print-out means 
for me. Flip through hooks on urtifi- 
eial intelligence, meanwhile cross- 
tabulations reproduce themselves on 
my desk. 

| Books keep rolling in for review. 
Like pup groups, there seem to be far 
loo many of them for my liking. They 
are either Incomprehensible or banal 
with little inbet ween. Sometimes the 
mathematics is so difficult it lakes me 
nil day to reatjzc the essence of the 
volume is of little or no interest to 
anyone. At the other extreme a 
recent tome went into considerable 
detail about the schooling nnd perso- 
nality of Adam Smith. Malthus nnd 
Ricardo, even what they had for 
breakfast, but to what they actually 
had to say about economics, the 
reader is likely to be left none the 
wiser. 

Our leaders in their wisdom arc 
installing a lift. The huilding work 
has been timed perfectly to coincide 
with the first week of term. Walking 
up these stairs is the only physical 
exercise some of our academic staff 
gel; watch this space for a jump in the 
incidence of coronary heart disease. 

Is this all part of the cuts? 


Deep-sea drilling threatened 


TUESDAY 

Unshowered and unshaven my wife 
drives me to work as I have missed 
the train. I settle down (o respond to 
rarest Economic and Social Research 
Council research initiutivc. Become 
Riled with overwhelming boredom. 
Instead spend half the day writing 
report (or DHSS explaining why an 
insufficient number of people carry 
kidney donor cards. Generally,' 
potential “donor card carriers” 
blame inertia, apathy and lack of 
information. My acutely tuned brain 
extrapolates that the underlying 
cause may he nn overwhelming sense 
of boredom. Eat sandwich ana prac- 
tise 3 iron on 3rd XV rugby pitch. 
Golf conch tells me left arm isn’t stiff. 

I stiffen left arm, miss ball complete- 
ly. Funny how there is alwnys a coach 
around when you don't need one. 

WEDNESDAY 

Receive two letters from journal 
editors - first letter asks for major 
revision of first class paper, second 
accepts second class paper for 
publication unamended. Make men- 
tal note not to try harder. Consider 
, practice with 3 iron - decide I am 
depressed enough already. 

Mark rc-sjt examinations. At least 
everyone turned up. One or two 
students show vast improvement, 
one or two others lest whether we 
have guts to fail them. 

I approach the guardian of purse 
strings in good time. Next Friday I 
want to visit my research colleagues 
at Exter University, I whimper. 1 will • 
be taking my car so my family can 
■yisjl the parents. Of course I willonly 
claim the train Tare not the mileage. 
.The accountant of Gormenghast 
looks at me like a private supermar- 
ket detective eying a prospective 
shop litter, _ How, my- interrogator' 
15 1° ^ accounted 

for7 Without a travel warrant what 
proof is there that, the journey has 
been taken? I offer to bring back 
clotted cream; this falls and spills on 
stony ground. Eventually I get the 
OK for my “outing" os it is described. 

I am left with ti sense of guilt for a 
crime uncommitted. 

THURSDAY 

1 tiptoe to the computer centre. At 20 
yards you can tell whether a run has 
Worked or not - somewhere in my 
prast life I've leamt that an apprehen- 
sive approach is more likely to result 
in a tabular version of War and Peace • 


FRIDAY 

Against all the odds, eight new 
full-time postgraduates have already 
arrived, mqrc surprising still they all 
have grants. The wrangle for space 
begins. “Postgraduates are a good 
thing of course, but do they really 
need a desk each” I hear bemused. 
‘I here is always someone around who 
can tell vou how they wrote and 
published a PhD in three years, while 
lecturing full-time, raising three chil- 
dren and living in a garret. Corporal 
punishment did them no harm, and 
i wo good cinema seats and a roman- 
tic fish and chin supper still left them 
with change from a 10 bob note. 
Presumably the poor completion re- 
cord of social science postgraduates 
is due to u general lock of moral fibre, 
if I had my time over would I do it 
again7 This time around there would 
be no academic career at the end of it 
and the suspiciousness that many 
British employers treat intellectuals 
even more pronounced. 

Decide to chase up people about 
the circular 1 placed in their pigeon 
holes on Monday. Estimates arc way 
out: of the 12, 10 have a vague 
recollection of receiving it, and this 
for them apparently suffices as an 
explanation. The bandit is too 
busy to talk nnd rushes downstairs to 
push back the frontiers of knowledge 
and escape the shackles or adminis- 
tration. Filled with an overwhelming 
sense of boredom. Plan revisions oT 
two articles returned by journal edi- 
tors, wonder who reviewers were, 
plan appropriate punishment, re- 
tributive bubble bursts by remembr- 
ance of nasty reviews written by 
yours truly. All's fair in war and 
reviewing. Still time before term 
starts in earnest for a round of golf. 
Feeling of boredom immediately dis- 
sipates yet remember all the work I 
nave to do on fifth fairway, worry 
about chances of senior lectureship on 
ninth green. Gingerly draw 3 iron 
from bag on the long fourteenth. 
Take large divot four inches behind 
ball which travels 30 yards. Blame it 
on Maraaret Thatcher and the un- 
acceptably high levels of unemploy- 
ment. 1 1 


SATURDAY . 

I promjse myself, my wife and our 
snuhng four-month-old baby this , 
■ happen- The dedications 

in the front of bdoks thanking the 
-support and enduring patience of 
Wlvbs and husbands are no empty 
acknowledgment in ipy case. Being 
hyped-up has become a habit, half a . 
day a week for a round df golf has 
been a sAvtout (even vyith my 3 iron) 
bul I still have to train myself to 
enjoy a weekend in the garden or ' 

S ng about the house. So baby. 

□, Roland Rat. and I share at : r 

dream'ng 8gCS irtmystud > r . lo gether, .■ 

Alan Lewis 

■TV author is lecturer in research- 
■methods in the school of humapltieai. 
and. sodaf sciences, University o/. : 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

British geologists face exclusion from 
the Ocean Drilling Program, the inter- 
national project for deep-sea drilling. 


between the Natural Environment Re- 
search Council, the Department of 
Energy and the oil companies. 

All three have an interest in the 
results of boreholes sunk into the 
seabed deep below the ocean, but they 
cannot agree on who should pay 
Britain's subscription to die Amer- 
ican-led programme. 

The Ocean Drilling Program is the 
successor to the international Deep 
Sea Drilling Project, mounted from 
the research ship Glomar Challenger. 
Geologists use the deep-sea cores to 
study the earth's crust and ocean 
sediments. The programme used to 


cost foreign subscribers Sim a year, 
with Britain's contribution coming 
from the NERC nnd the Department 
of Energy. 

However, the department has so far 
declined to contribute to the new 
phase uf ihc project, when use of a new 
vessel will increase the cost to $2. 5m a 
year. The NERC has so far not found 
anyone else to make up the shortfall in 
funding. 

Britain paid un interim S200.U1JU 
subscription to secure participation In 
the planning stage but this expires at 
the end of this week. France and 
Gcrmuny have already agreed to par- 
ticipate at the new rales, nnd Canada 
and Japan ure likely to finalize sub- 
scriptions soon. Bul the final deadline 
for national decisions is the cud of the 
year, so British discussions on funding 
must be brought to a conclusion in the 
next few weeks. 


Ful bright makes bid to 
increase sponsorship 

TL- . 1 . . . . .... 


they face opposed stanceVfZ 

=sSfeu3s 
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phase of drilling, but areue ill?*! 
should not hnvcto bea'Sta!’ 
Of I heir tax obligations ^ ,op 
The research council organized a 
meeting between the romEJJ 
civil servants enrlier this month, bufno 
agreemen has yet been reached Z 
who should pay what portion of the 
money Meanwhile, the fall j„ £ 
value of the pound against the dollar is 
raising the effective cost of the $2 5m 
subscription, so the NERC's proswe- 
tiye pnrtncrs arc likely to be asked for a 
still larger c ontribution . 

Meeting 
may have 
sparked talks 


The Fulbright Commission, which has sponsors annually 12 

SHw-lr? -te-tsssrs w 

. .. 10 years, it has sponsored around the no ,u.- ..... . 


nuiums ,n , , ‘ -'“*‘>■5 ,,,c ,U31 - 

ThTfirc. .. . 10 years, it has sponsored around the 

The first, on ethnics and intcmation- same number of graduates. 

al affairs involving some 20 North This year, 26 UK graduates and 38 

toTnFR a, ^h ° Hr ? " nd a ^T ! p r num ' UK research fellows are being spon- 
ger of British academia, is being held sored, with 12 US lecturers and 27 US 

J ,S Th^v^ nl h St A 1 drcw !. Un ’ vere >- graduates coining to Britnin. In 1972/ 

?V cn l 3 ’ therc were 4 * from ‘Ira us and 65 
tu n ’ H S 0 tenner Fulbright fellow, from the UK. 

realL'nn^o^ Xl* diSCUSS P 01 ?*™ 1 Applications, restricted to those 
nni .k ! , th . ear y. sovereignty with a 2. 1 or first class degree, remain 
the d c h?« nf n» S i 0f H n r ervcnt0n ’ fl,ld bu °y° nt ’ bu * Captain John Franklin , a 
mhpr h nn?l n -M ete i rrCncea i m0 ? 8 formcr dcan al ,be Royal Naval En- 
oS-ninLK “ Wl11 f? mark ,he gmecring College in Plymouth, who 

ft^Dhifosonhv n rr V - CCn,rC L akcs over nexl month as director, is 

lorphilosophy and public affairs. keen to increase the funding base 

for .to ZTS „, S P “‘, “ P £S ' 000 „ ? ome 10 ' 000 P“Pl e . inclXgToOO 
S d - P l n f 10 s P° nsor Britons, have been sponsored in all by 
further discussions in the future. It also the commission, originally founded al 

nlfl^nrl raise » ex, r n fu,lds from indust- ter Senator William Fulbright per- 

?reai1he numh? a FT t0 suadcd th e US legislature to use war 
crease the number of academics it surplus funds for education 

Twin blows to ~ 
student bodies 

A breakaway organization for Labour 
students in the further education col- 
leges is to face an official party damp- 
down, while Conservatives who sup- 
port continued involvement in the 
National Union of Students have laun- 
ched their own ginger group. 

With both the Federation of Con- 
servative Students and the National 
Organization of Labour Students fac- 
ing bitter internal division at a key 
stage in the new academic year, both 
official party organizations have suf- 
fered further blows- 
Mr John Dennis, the NOLS national 
organizer, leaves the organization to- 
day for a job with the Greater London wr* • : / 

Council while Mr Tim Cowell, the " 

SsraWaasttt OU appoints its 

first deputy v-c 

eastern ,he ™ University has 'a new 

. Mr Dennis has been a central figure N 0 ?mL pL?!” Professor 

cized bv snnnnrtprc nf »U«> li.-ii, UU, takes UD his new Inh Mite mnnlh 


.1 mV- 


cized by supporters of tHe Militant 
tendency for sltjmg with the Democra- 
tic , Left allegations which he has 
strongly denied. 

Conservative Student Unionists has 
been established to win over Con-' 
servatlves frightened off by the PCS 
image, one of Its founders, NUS 
executive member Mr Chris Davies 
We Iraow there are tens of 
thousands of Conservative students 
but they are not getting involved 
because what thev are offered in terms 
or an official Conservative student ■ 
ggnfeSBE °/ Une with 


AI1 . : — -- uppuuucu io ine 

* a kes up his new job this month. 

He becomes the OU's first deputy 
vlce 4S?«nor and takes over re- 
sponsibility for future planning and 
the use and development of new 
technology. He was appointed to the 
university In 1969, and became a 
senior lecturer In 1971. His main 
interests have been In the develop- 
ment and implementation of new 
approaches to mathematics leaching. 
.Professor ■ Gower was pro- vice 
chancellor for planning at the OU 
worn 1977 to 1980. 


. Further ^Education Labbur Stu- 
JSjf »' * hic h is closely linked with the 
MdUant jControlled Labour Party 


US moves this week lo begin ncgoii: 
lions with the Soviet Union may ha\ 
been sparked off by the “Edinburg 
Conversations” held in Moscow if 
previous week. 

Professor John Erickson, head v 
defence studies at Edinburgh Un 
versity, who was instrumental in se 
ting up the informal but top lew 
discussions four years ago, saidhe ha 
gone to Moscow “really very depres 
ed, because 1 couldn’t see any way oi 
of the logjam. But if there was an 
notion thnt there is a complete Halt 
male, 1 think these conversador 
tended to dispel it." 

Professor Erickson said it would b 
“intrusive, impertinent and improt 
able" lo say that the American inilii 
live was u result of the conversation! 
But he added it was a rather curiou 
coincidence, coming so soon after tb 
general recognition by the Britii 
Americnn and Soviet participants tbs 
it was vital lo find new forms o 
negotiating machinery. “These idea 
travel fast," lie said. 

Participants at the conversation! 
which were chaired jointly by Dr Joh: 
Burnett, principal of Edinburgh Uni 
versity, mid Dr G. Ynnacv, depul; 
chairman of the pracsidium of tin 
Union of Soviet Friendship Society 
included Mr Max Kampclmann, i 
close adviser of President Reagan 
Major General K. Mikhailov of thi 
Soviet general staff, and Admiral St 
James Ebcrle from Britain, the art 
senior Nato commander ever to visi 
Moscow. 

Professor Erickson said side! 
realized some form of restraint had tt 
be developed, with the first restrain 
on “rhetoric, abuse and abrasive laa 
guage”. 

Both sides had to begin to think ol 
how to put their point in languaK 
which dia not denigrate the others® 
or destory the basis for agreement. 
The question “why don't you trust us/ 
had met the answer “because we cam 
rely on your statement". 

Since their inception, the talks have 
centred on the theme of survival In we 
nuclear age, Professor Enckson saw 
that for the first time extrema) 
distinguished scientists had been i 
to put before military commanders in 
scientific implications and con 2jfl j 
ences of nuclear war, the so-calle 
nuclear winter. • 

Professor Aubrey Manning of Edin- 
burgh’s zoology department, wno n 
also attended the convenatwos. sai 
there was no justification ter saying t 
Russian people were being kep] f 
. dark about tne effects of nuclear 


• Recommended new, pay scales for university lecturers 


Assistant lecturer 

/lecturer . 7,190-14.125 7,521-14,925 

Senior iSoturer/reader 13,515-16,925 1 4,137-17.70. 

Professor— -minimum : , 17,275 ! > 18;069 

. ' - average 1 : 20,300 • 21 ,234 

Ikfi 8 ® in ^ aS98 wsr Q recommended by the Independi 
charm an of committee A In the absence of a negoN 01 
settle meht. - ; 


April 1983 
£ 


April 1984 
£ 

7,521-14,925 

14,137-17,703 

18J069 

21,234 


Business students join loans scheme 


by Paul Flather 

a new prototype mixed loans and 
Sants scheme rifl the kind Government 
ministers have approved of .n recent 
veiis has been introduced for post- 
i, dilate students formally enrolling at 
Se London and Manchester Business 

Schools this week. 

New students have been given dis- 
cretionaiy grants assessed according to 


their needs and their assessed 
academic grades, which they can top 
up with training loans from the big four 
clearing banks. 

At the London Business School 
about 85 awards have been made this 
year- about half worth £3.000, about a 
quarter worth £4,500, and the rest 
worth £1,500. No one was given the 
maximum award of £6,000 reserved for 
those with large family commitments. 


Students can also receive £750, nr no 
award at ull. 

This contrasts strongly with the 
system in previuus year's, adminis- 
tered through the Department of 
Education and Science. About two 
thirds of new students would receive 
full postgraduate grants and a third 
would receive nothing at all, leading to 
rivalry and jealousy. It also put off 
some good students because they 


Tailed to receive any grunt. 

The new system was first floated 


more than two yours ago by the two 
business schools, which had to per- 
suade Whitehall to pass over final 
controls on the awarding of grants to 
the individual institutions. This was 


suade Whitehall to 


finally agreed earlier this year but 
details have only just been finalized. 
A total of £4 1 7.(»00 has been handed 


The high-speed professor 
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Professor Peter Moore loves to travel 
-especially on trains. He reckons to 
have been on many famous ones and 
b always on the lookout for new 
rides. This week for example he was 
Dying to Paris to board the hlgh- 
speca train to Lyons where he will 
teke part In a conference on teacher 
devclopmeat in business schools. 
Others, of course, would fly direct. 

Professor Moore Is going to Lyons 
as the principal of Britain’s premier 
management school, the London 
Business School, having just suc- 
ceeded Professor James Ball after 
Joining the institution at its birth In 
1965 and spending 12 years us deputy 
principal. 

He has helped Jim Ball build up the 
school’s reputation, boosted further 
In recent Years by the close links 
between ft and Mrs Margaret 
Hiatcher's economic thinking. It 
currently earns £800,000 a year in 
outside contracts and Professor 
Moore wants to keep up the school's 
momentum. 

He Is by training a statistician. 
After Joining University College, 
London, as a lecturer In 1951 and 

Tactics for 

successful 

updating 

Updating proarammes in higher nnd 
further education would be boosted if 
ihc Government focused financial nirij 
oo the most promising institutions at 
cniical points In their development, 
according to a new report. 

Other positive measures to intro- 
tore PICKUP, the programme of 
professional, industrial and commcr- 
c “* updating initiated by the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science, are 


highlighted by the report. 

. Themost important issue is captivat- 
es interest and enthusiasm of 
teaching staff In updating program- 
H?' P ersu ading them to be flexi- 
{*, a ,9° ul . approaches and venues - 
including industrial premises. 

npcu c re P° rt « prepared for the 
a .'? am *>f educational consul- 
si, .I?' rotieal of some local education 
^•horitles which discourage updating 

■ ^ Gristing that all proposals 
Si ^tened, and refusing in- 
Hmuions the opportunity to retain any 

they earn for development 

JACKUP programmes lo suc- 
MtnnS? aut horitics must be able to 
a *td flexibly in response to 
Jfcns Current political, legal 
: S5, 1 W dal . circumstances might Tn- 
live -JS 11, ablh, y 10 react, but produc- 
Th^ngemcnts can be made. 

'ioMtafi!*!! leam vlsited 20 institu- 
iocluri^i CClr ? pIle tbe * r findings. These 

■ ESS i four universities, four 

W SfeaS!! 

for S y slems > « Report 

°f Education and 
SSSvJfn DES. Elizabeth 
-W. York Road, London SEl 7PH. 




Professor Moore: momentum 

spending a year at Princeton, New 
Jersey, he joined the National Coal 
Board as an economic adviser before 
becoming head of statistical services 
for the Reed Paper Group. 

He was lured back lo higher 
education after being asked by 
Reed's to prepare a report on the 
Franks’ committee pro- 
posals to establish new business 
schools in Britain. He became so 
interested that to the chagrin of his 
bosScs he quit to join the fledgling 
London Business School In 1965 os 
professor of statistics and operation 
research. 

His statistical prowess has been 
tapped on many occasions over the 


years, for example by the review 
body on doctors' and dentists pay in 
1971-73, the conference of university 
management schools In the mid- 
1970s, the Wilson committee on 
financial institutions 1977/80, and as 
a director of Shell. 

It was also tapped by the Universi- 
ty Grants Commute which he has 
just left after six very difficult years, 
as he acknowledges. "I can’t say I 
enjoyed those years because we had 
to make decisions which were plainly 
not enjoyable." 

But he has left a strong supporter 
of the “buffer theory" of university 
control. “Wc had special pleading, 
and we had abuse. But I am sure most 
people understood the difficulties we 
faced." 

The point, he says, is that re- 
sources have been spread too thinly. 
Franks, he recalls, argued for four 
business schools, not two in London 
and Manchester. As far as London 
goes he defends the record or the 80 lo 
90 students with master’s degrees 
who graduate each year. 'They have 
no difficulty at ail finding jobs.” 

Professor Moore has written wide- 
ly on statistics for example Standard 
Statistical Calculations, Basic Oper- 
ational Research, Risk and Business 
Decisions , and Reason by Numbers, 
The only statistic he perhaps remains 
a little unhappy with is his golf 
handicap, which is 23. 


over to the two business schools by the 
Economic and Social Research Coun- 
cil, which look over responsibility for 
the Master in Business Administration 
(MBA) from the DES, to pass on in 
discretionary grants. 

The schools assess students’ needs 
and calculate their academic grades 
using the standard American manage- 
ment grading lest, interview and work 
record. The LBS. with six applicants 
per place, reckons to have haa the best 
results for any European business 
school in its grading test this year. 

Professor Peter Moore, principal of 
the school, said the new scheme had 
many benefits. It encouraged more 
potential applicants and spread the 
total sum of gram money more evenly 
and fairly. 

“With money so tight at the moment 
it is now possible for us to spread the 
awards more widely," he said. “It is 
also a test of motivation for our 
students if they have to take out their 
loans. People ought to be encouraged 
to lake steps to further themselves." 

He said he had detected a wide- 
spread feeling among young people 
that they at least deserved their fees 
paid for while they sacrificed regular 
income to take the MBA, whose fees 
currently cost about £1,50(1 a year. He 
felt the scheme could well be extended 
lo other master’s courses. 

All the big four banks offer loan 
schemes for postgraduates taking 
vocational training schemes. A typical 
scheme could involve a loan of just 
over current salary paid over two 
years. Interest would be low for four 
years, and then rise to well above the 
going rate, when loan repayment 
would also start. By then students 
would be expected lo have landed a 
lucrative new post. 


Industry link refused extra funds 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

The Scottish Office has welcomed a 
report on closer links between industry 
and higher education, while ignoring 
its pleas for more money. 

The report, Profit through Part- 
nership, from the Scottish Council 
(Development nnd Industry), mi inde- 
pendent organization, recommended 
more funds from government and 
financial inslilutions to help put re- 
search findings to practical industrial 
use. 

Mr Allan Stewart, the Scottish 
Office minister for industry and educa- 
tion, this week told the Scottish Coun- 


cil that the government recognized 
there was still a gap in development 
funding at the point where research 
had to be transferred to industry for 
commercial exploitation. 

This could be reduced by involving 
nn industrial partner closely in re- 
search, he said, nnd subsequent de- 
velopment work might attract govern- 
ment funding througli the Scottish 
Development Agency, the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry or the 
British Technology Group. 

But Mr Stewart stressed that the 
government believed further improve- 
ment did not depend on fundingbut on 
changes in attitudes and behaviour 
from both industry and education. 


Government meets defiance 
over non-advanced transfer 


Urban education authorities and the 
labour movement arc to continue to 
defy Government attempts to transfer 
a quarter of non-advanced further 
education to the Manpower Services 
Commission. . , 

Labour leaders of the Association of 
Metropolitan Authorities expect to 
carry the vast majority of their mem- 
bers with them, representing the 
~ NAFE provis 


largest proportion of NAFE provision, 
in their strategy of outright refusal to 
cooperate despite the certainty of 
financial penalties if they do so. 

And the TUC general council, 
whose three commissioners registered 
dissent from the decision to go ahead. 
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er's stand in holding out. 

What tipped the balance was a letter 
to the MSC from Mr Tom King, 
Secretary of State for Employment, 
which was interpreted by the commis- 
sion as a legal directive under the 1973 
employment and training bci. It wasn t 
3 directive, as the department con- 
firmed this week, but it dearly spelled 
Out the Government’s intentions. 


transfer of resources was to be 
achieved. “But to the extent that any 
(parlies) do not wish to take advantage 
of this opportunity for consultation, 
that is a matter for them and cannot be 
allowed to lead to this amount of 
resources being lost to the vocational 
education field," Mr King warned. 

The MSC treated Mr Kina’s letter as 
an instruction, and agreed to open 
discussions with individual authorities 
about proposals for 1985/86 to be 
drawn up oy the end of November. 

Mr Jonn Pearman, vice chairman of 
the AMA’s education committee, was 
critical not only of the local education 
authority commissioner, Mr Alistair 
Lawton, and the educational commis- 
sioner Mr Wilfred Longden, but the 
TUC commissioners. “We feel bitterly 
let down. It is quite dear they welrc not 
confronted by a directive but a means 
by the secrelaiY of state to avoid a 
directive by a. threatening letter." 

He was angered by the commission- 
ers’ failure to take the opportunity of 
further talks with the AMA.. We 
would haye been prepared 1 to ; meet 
them at 24 hours' notice,’ he said, ; 
. The AMA felt that given more time, , 
a comnroniise solution might have 1 


news In brief 

Interim head 
for NERC 

The Department of Education and 
Science has confirmed that Mr Hugh 
Fish is to become interim chairman of 
the National Environment Research 
Council, on the departure of Sir Her- 
mann Bondi hi the end of this week. 
Mr Fish, until recently chief executive 
of the Thames Water Authority, will 
work as chairman for three days a 
week until October 1985. by which 
time the DES hopes to have found a 
chairman prepared to take the job 
full-time for ihc normal five-year term. 

The DES has also announced four 
new memhers of the NERC: Dr Keith 
Browing, head of the Meteorological 
Office Radar Research Laboratory; 
Professor Geoffrey Eglington of Bris- 
tol University; Dr Michael Ridd. 
general manager of exploration for 
Sri to il ; and Professor Roger Whitien- 
bury of Warwick University. 

Technology boost 

Lolhian Regional Council lx to award 
£75,000 annually for five years to 
advanced technology tit Edinburgh 
University. One sum of £35,000 will 
support the microelectronics pro- 
fessorial unit and £40,000 will go (o 
(he new Artificial Intelligence Ap- 
plications Institute, which will work 
alongside the university’s depart- 
ment of artificial intelligence, the 
only British university department of 
its type. 

Dental surgery 

Edinburgh University dental school 
should not he closed, Lothian Health 
Board has decided. This was one 
option put forward by the University 
Grants Committee, but the board has 
recommended the most favourable 
pro pus ul to the Scottish Home and 
Health Department, namely a new 
building for an undergraduate intake 
reduced by a third, with an increase in 
postgraduate courses. 


Dr Tom Johnston, principal of 
Hcriot-Walt University and chairman 
of the report's directing group, said lie 
had hoped the Government might 
provide a secdcorn fund, or might oil 
the wheels with tnx concessions. 

But lie added that a great deal had 
been achieved over the past year 
without Government funding. Each 
Scottish university now had an active 
industrial liaison office, and were 
working with the Open University to 
develop a database on the expertise 
available in the universities. 

The next move should be to bring in 
industrial liaison officers from the 
Scottish central institutions so that all 
higher education could be covered in 
future discussions. 


Correction 


The headline which appeared on n 
report of the HMI report on Oxford 
Polyiechnic’s computing centre In 
lost week’s TIIES whs inaccurate. 
This suggested that the Inspectors 
had described the centre as badly 
run, when in fact no such phrase 
appears in their report. A subsidiary 
heading also suggested that the in- 
spectors had described ft as under- 
staffed, poorly equipped and badly 
organized; ngnln no sucli phrase 
appeared In the HMI report. We 
apologize for nny distress that these 
inaccurate headlines may have 
caused. 



China-and beyond 

Any one of P&Ofc escorted China tours, be it for 14 or 43 days, will 
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Call for English academy 


by Paul Flintier 

A call for a new world archive ami 
think-tank fur the study of the English 
language as used hy different cultures 
all over the globe whs made at an 
international conference of English 
language scholars in London Iasi 
week. 

The appeal whs made in a paper hy 
Professor Braj Kachru , professor of 
linguistics nt the University of Illinois, 
United States, who believes English 
lags behind other maji ir languages like 
French and Spanish in not having a 
major academy which scholars can 
turn to for authoritative research and 
documentation. 

He stressed however he did not want 
some kind of “academy of correction." 
issuing dictate on how the language 
should be written or spoken. 
But he argued (hat rhe time was 
ripe for a new intern nriojinl institute 
that was part clearing house, part 
archive, part think-tank, and a centre 
for graduate teaching and internation- 
al exchange programmes. 

His cull will be studied by the British 
Council, which organized the confer- 
ence to mark SO years of promoting the 


use of English through out the world, 
and supports I , XI English teachers 
oversells at 42 leaching centres with a 
total of 5IMKJU enrolled students. 
Some 7(1 specialists from 38 countries 
ul tended (lie conference. 

Professor Knehru's call came in the 
midst of u major debate about norms in 
the English language. Some scholars 
argue mat the role of English as an 
language of international communica- 
tion is threatened by “slippage of 
standards" and fear tnc diaspora of 
English into several mutually incom- 
prehensible languages. 

Other scholars argue thoi the lan- 
guage is malleable, and adjusts to suit 
the everyday needs of the individual 
using English. Professor Kachru, a 
strong support of the “acculturaliza- 
tion" of English, pointed out that 
native speakers of language had lost 
the prerogative to control standards. 
He supplied figures suggesting that 
ulrcady there were some 40(1 million 
non-native speakers of English com' 
pared to some 350 million native 
speakers. English had become a multi- 
cultural language with much creative 
writing in tnc language now coming 
from Africa nnd Asia, he said. 


Law is more than vocational 
training, says professor 


by Olga VVojtas 
Scottjsh Correspondent 
Law faculties provide a liberal educa- 
tion in its own right nnd arc not mainly 
vocntinnul training schools, the annual 
conference of the Society of Public 
Teachers of Law was told in Edinburgh 
last week. 

Professor Neil MacCormick, profes- 
sor of public law at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, said in his presidential address 
that there was an argument that there 
was no point in training more lawyers 
than the profession could absorb. 

“We have to make it denr to 
governments and governing bodies as 
well as to prospective si u dents that we 
offer admission to law as u liberal study 
in its own right, not only or at all os a 
guarantee of a way into o lucrative 
place in legal practice," he said. 

Law schools could take some satis- 
faction in the fuel that there had been a 
large increase in the number of women 
coming in over the past decade. This 


had come about because of the choices 
of women candidates, not by any 
policy of admission other than that of 
admitting the hest qualified. Professor 
MacCormick said. 

‘it is far from being matched on the 
side of the teaching stnff, but perhaps 
there too the same policy will in the 
longer run yield similur outcome." 

But everyone was uneasily aware 
that the equality of the sexes in access 
to lavy hud been accompanied by, if 
anything, a slight reduction in the 
breadth and balance of the social 
classes. 

Law schools had to consider 
whether (heir procedures allowed not 
merely formal equality of opportunity 
but also equality of opportunity of 
access. 

The UGC had this year been told 
that law was a discipline which had 
always gone forward relatively on the 
cheap” in Britain, and that law facul- 
ties were noticeably under fended 
relative to other faculties. 


TV scholarships for unemployed 


Television viewers In north-west Eng- 
land are being offered the chance to 
win educational scholarships on a new 
programme aimed at the unemployed. 

Granada Television is awarded five 
scholarships as part of a regional series 
entitled Scramble, which encourages 
jobless pcqple to .find now outlets for 
thajr talents and skills. 

Viewers ore being invited to write in 
to apply for the scholarships - a £200 
award for study at Ruskm College, 
Oxford, a similar amount for the Co- 
operative College in Loughborough, 


I picked up 45 new cases at my 
constituency surgery last weekend. 
With an Indian and Pakistani com- 
munity of some 16,000^ and one in 
seven, out of work, (he scale of 
personal problems with which I nm 
now presented has Increased enor- 
mously in the five years that I have 
been Member of Parliament. Week 
after week, I am faced yflth dozens 
of people .ymb had been used to; a 
lifetime of fork; now in utter 
despair because. they have pet gat 
£10 with which to pay off their gas 
bill. /;. 

At ft recent surgery, one man who 
saw me had, with hts wife and three 
children, been .loft without electric- 
ity or gas for four and a half 
months. The house w<u lit from an 
old car battery; they cooked on- a 
Calor gas stove; and they, had to 
lake baths at a relative's : house, '• 
They probably could have managed 
their affairs rather belter, but the 
punishment was a good deal har-. 
sher than the crime. 

Another couple were living - In' 
1984, when there Is no liouslng-crl- 
s/s, so the government tells us - In 
a house with □ lavatory Vblch 
predated the water closet - a ‘Hip- - 
pfer” toilet - a hole into the sewer. 
Hushed from the cold tap. Therq 
are at least 500 houses In Blackburn 
without basic amenities. The coun- 


and three grants of £175 towards the 
cost of on Open University course. 
Setting Up Your Own Business. 

Each week Granada Is screening n 
special report about one of the Institu- I 
lions involved. The first programme in 
the scries featured Ruskin, and has so 
far attracted 40 applicants. 

The institutions themselves will I 
select the scholarship winners, but the 
programme's presenters hope public- 
ity will boost demand from the unem- 
ployed. 


Professor Dennis Craig, professor of 
language education nt the University 
of the West Indies, Jamaica, argued 
ihm a process of interchange und 
intercommunication would protect 
language standards nnd nurms. Social 
class and education more than any- 
thing explained the different ways 
people speak. 

Professor Randolph Quirk, vice 
chancellor of London University, 
argued in his paper that international 
broadcasting ana standardized world- 
wide English teaching methods 
would prevent English following the 
fate of Latin after the fall of the Roman 
Empire, giving birth to very different 
languages. 

Both Professor Quirk and Professor 
Henry Widdowson, professor of En- 
glish at London University's Institute 
of Education, who also gave n paper, 
subscribe to the “coexistence school” 
which believes English can retain a 
twin role us nil international language 
with norms and as a native language 
meeting everyday needs. Both wilt 
jointly edit a volume on progress in 
English studies based on the confer- 
ence. 

First CATE 
reports due 
‘early in 1985’ 

The first results after inspection of 
particular colleges' teacher education 
courses can be expected early in the 
new year. Dr William Taylor, chair- 
man of the new Council for the 
Accreditation of Teacher Education, 
said this week. 

The council has been set up by Sir 
Keith Joseph, Secretary of Stale for 
Education and Science, to validate and 
professional content of courses in 85 
institutions over the next three to four 
years. 

Speaking after the council's first 
meeting Dr Taylor gave the assurance 
that institutions would not be sub- 
jected to large-scale personal inspec- 
tions. “The big bang one-off visit will 
not be a model,” he said. 

“Wc shall be depending very much 
on HM1 reports, colleges' own submis- 
sions and wc may hsR them to conic 
here and talk to us." 

Asked about the likelihood of in- 
stitutions satisfying one of the stilted 
criteria, that tutors should have had 
recent school-teaching experience. Dr 
Tnylor agreed this was unlikely to be 
found on a large scale enrly on. 

The council would be putting out 


papers to institutions setting out the 
procedures. Dr Taylor said. The hope 
was to build a teacher education data 
base and examples of good practice 
would be publicized. 

■ He foresaw the full council meeting 

smaller report groups would be more 
active. _ fES 
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Aston academics in 
strike vote over tenure 


by David Jobbins 

Aston University academics were vot- 
ing yesterday on n call for a one-day 
strike next Wednesday. The protest is 
over plans to weaken tenure and 
compulsory redundancy of technicians 
and academic related staff. 

If the local branch of the Association 
of University Teachers votes in favour 
of the action, it is expected to be the 
first strike action by mainstream 
academics in England. 

About half Aston's AUT members 
have already voted in u postal poll on 
industrial action - nnd a clear majority 
supported steps ranging from non- 
coapcralion to a one day strike. 

Ms Helen Ryding. an AUT mem- 
ber of the university council, said: 
“The ballot was on the general de- 
terioration of employment conditions 
bi Aston. The result surprised us - that 
people were as angry as they were.” 

Three of the 38 staff issued with 
redundancy notices which expire today 
were employed on academic-related 
grades and at least one is believed to be 
an AUT member. 

Technicians belonging to the Asso- 
ciation of Technical Managerial and 


Scientific Staffs have resumed indefi- 
nite strike action following the break- 
down of talks with the university 
management last week. 

Picketing, which began as soon as 
the redundancy notices were issued 
has held up supplies for the university 
while the strike action is bound to 
affect experimental research. 

The numbers originally involved 
have been reduced to four technicians 
and five trainees - and ASTMS claims 
that the redundancy notices should be 
lifted because the university has 
already more than met its target - the 
number of technicians employed has 
fallen from 190 to 140, compared with 
the aim of 145, ASTMS says. 

Branches at other universities are 
helping financially and have sent rep- 
representatives to picket lines. The uni- 
on's national advisory committee for 
technicians was meeting yesterday 
with the dispute at the top of its 
agenda. 

Other campus unions have also been 
offering support, with selective strike 
action by members of the National and 
Local Government Officers Associa- 
tion last week affecting the reprog- 
raphic and computer centres. 


Union fights back on jobs 


College lecturers in South Wales have 
taken what is believed to be the first 
industrial action over the effects of 
voluntary redundancies on remaining 
staff. 

A onc-day protest strike at the 
Llandaff site of the South Glamorgun 
Institute of Higher Education over 
changes in timetables and teaching 
hours led to more than 1 ,5(10 students 
being sent home on the first day of term 
last week, necording to the National 
Association of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education. 

Talks between the union and leading 
members of the Labour-controlled 
South Glamorgan County Council 
broke down this week nnd Natfhc 
branches were meeting to consider 
their next step. The central issue which 
triggered the strike is a planned reduc- 
tion in the hours taught on Business 
and Technician Education Council 
courses which amount to a large prop- 






It ail depends on where you stand . . . 


dl caii do nothing about -them, 
because the government has cutoff 
;. the money'.' ' j" 

Thep (here was a man whose wife 
had died ,twp days after she had 1 
- Wert . discharged from 5 ' hospital. ; 
iWhen my constituent telephoned 
. his GP, drid Anally managed to • 
contact an anonymous deppUwr , ' 
,. he refuse^ to come out/gtylbg the ■ 
advice that (he husband should 4 
='■ simply ; put his wire to bed. The ■: 
.volume of misery this government : 
has produced is almost beyond 
calculation, f ; ■. 

But at Iea8f:l can, help those who : 
see me, if only at the margin; and 
; these constituents are not lightly . 
going (o.forgqt their experience of : 
the past Aye years, as (he cannon 
fodder of the Thatcherite ! experi- 
ment. ■ ; • ' 

Indeed, I despair much less about 
this aspect or Thatcherism; than I 
do about the way people's minds ; 
. have been tkirried. Blackburn is hot 1 
the sort of place where the Member 
of Tallanierit Is written to tele- 


phoned about Issues, as opposed to 
personal problems. But I was last 
week telephoned by M irate lady -I 
will call her Mrs Taylor ~ whose son 
had fought in the Falklands, but 
who had thankfully returned. She 
will never vote Labour again In her 

■ Nfe, she said,; (It is almost an Iron 
rule that such people almost always 

: never' have), on account of our 
attitude to the Belgrano. What did 
■ ' wp, expect- the government; to do? ' 

: We could not IeUhe Argentinians 
simply take over the FalkJands, she 
continued. Yes, I told Mrs Taylor, I 
agreed mth her.. L had supported 
th? despatch of (he task force, and I 
had never wavered from the cor- 
rectness or that decision. So where 

■ had she disagreed with me? She 
repeated her point. I told heti again 
that I agreed with her, but f added 

i .tbat the qurattoh raised ' by the 
. Belgrano wa^ nbt, whether ihetask :! 
1 force should hate been despatched, 
but whether* Jfrhne Ministers 
should |le, to the House of Com- 
*uons, J)id jfoe think that was a good : 


idea or not? No, she said, Prime 
Ministers should not lie to the 
House of Commons. Well, I re- 
plied, then Why are you hitting me 
for a wrong of Mrs Thatcher’s? Ah , 
She said, but wc could not let the 
Argentinians take over the Falk- 
lands. The Argentinian sailors on 
the Belgrano had had to be killed, to 
save British sailors like her. son. 
What would bereaved parents now ' 
be thinking. They would be asking 
her, I told Mrs Taylor, as they were 
at the memorial service atSt Paul’s, 
which, I attended, whether 11 had all 
been worthwhile; whether the 
deaths could have been avoided. 
The essential question that history 
must demand of politicians, y ^ai- 
ls really to be the fast resort, But we 
had to send the task force. Ye?, I 
said, I agree vvlth you. And that, she 
said. Is why I am never voting ■. 

, Of course/ there will always be 
_ people Who do not want to listen; as 
well as those who simply disagree. •. 
Ppt (he rewriting of the news add 


ortion of the institute's work. 

In May South Glamorgan said it 
wished to cut 50 posts throughout the 
county and Natfhc embarked on a 
programme of industrial action includ- 
ing ouc-dny strikes - and a work to 
contract continues over the redundan- 
cies. 

But in the end sufficient volunttfis 
were round and more than 40 jobs lost, 
many at Llandaff. 

Last week's strike came when the 
reductions in hours were imposed; 
Nntflie felt they should be frozen until 
Ihc stages of the disputes procedure 
were exhausted. 

Mr Len Arthur, secretary of fj» 
Natflie branch at Llandaff, said: "We 
are very unhappy to be involved in * 
dispute with a Labour coiindt- 

" All hough we have been defeated 
on the job losses we are determined to 
come back on the effects, which are 
quite extraordinary." 


(he moulding of opinions, i 
occurs on a scale that wouldd 
Justice to Pravda , or the Haiti Da y 
News. A quick look at lb« i MV 
Mail tells all. Last Friday’s edit oj 
devoted a whole kader to Ifr 
Belgrano, "Facts behind the fan- 
tasy”. Not a word about 
Thatcher’s Inaccuracies, JJJ 
obscene abuse of Tam Daiy c Hi w 
a thinly disguised allegation that tie 

was mad. . rl r 

Labour’s victories In the ■ GW* 
by-elections were a defeat ( 
turnout was not good, but Ibe t ' 
that we beat the Alliance band* 
down when, without Tory ca , 
dates, they bad every c *™ c *,° d 
beating tls, Is not bad). And toelW 

that the £ Is mw half Its 

received one paragraph on P*» J 
If a Labour prime ndnfcter hw 
been caughf lying, to® To rjj?i on . 
knocked us for six In 
and the £ had been cut by 
cent, let alone 50 per cent, « 
should nevdr have heard «ie . 
it. But that is British poM* * 
1984. t shall Just have to 
taking the tablets. : 

V v ;^' .Jack straw 

T he aiilhpr Is Labour MPforBf&*' 

bum.. / ’ 
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Cambridge links up with Stanford 


Given the long-established custom of 
fflbbatlcflb and study leave, and the 
frtanency with which Association of 
University Teachers staff advise 
members taking up visiting profes- 
sorships abroad, it’s always sur- 
prised me that so few staff exchanges 
teem to occur within the home uni- 
versity system. Is it because of the 
present lack of any national clearing 
bouse or the lack of any material 
Incentive or, Indeed, the scale of the 
personal costs Involved (human and 
hnanclal)? Or does it stem from the 
dhos of our universities which confer 
a status to overseas appointments 
vblch It withholds from internal 
tnoves 7 

The autonomy of the institution In 
academic affairs still remains a basic 
tenet of the university culture - 
which means that any exchange 
scheme would have to operate In a 
free and unfettered way for all 
concerned. 

Still, a more systematic approach 
to staff exchange seems to be In the 
air again. There Is Ihc serious nnd 
still growing problem of lack of 
mobility and career opportunities for 
academics, the imbalanced age pro- 
file of the profession, the pile up nt 
Ibe top of the lecturer scale and the 
promotlop blockage, the lack of new 
posts, the frustration of the young 
and middle-aged alike, nnd now, 
official concern about our aging 
blood. The University Grants Com- 
mittee advice to Government, which 
has a comment on, ir not a cure for, 
mod of the agues afflicting the 
universities, says It wants tu extend 
study leave and to discuss with the 
Committee of Vice Chancellors and 
Principals the possible Introduction 
of an exchange scheme. The AUT is 
arely a necessary third party to such 
discussions. 

Exchange schemes would of course 
be hot a cure but a palliative to the 
problem. The UGC rightly secs the 
ffldn target as creating more new 
and to (hat end proposes a 
modified “new blood” scheme. This 
u curious because the UGC Itself 
describee many of the shortcomings 
of the new blood scheme - bureuu- 
jwcv, overcentraJlzatlon, neglect of 
we humanities and core subjects - 
Wore opting for a cosmetldzed 
version of the same. 

•There Is certainly increased In- 
terest In exchanges and secondments. 
Administrators have swapped Jobs, 

. y ■ to® or « year, and got a lot out 
J.' 1, There is (he modest exchange , 
reanne between university admlnls- 
tritlon and the UGC; there arc also 
vyhange possibilities overseas for 
tw H^rBtors. But the scale of such 
is small and anecdote sug- 
™ that you have to make most of 

rtEri B 2^ 8 if y° u wanl an exchange, 
tke Job-sharing, the onus Is largely 
person to flnd a willing 

Official concern al the lop coupled 
^grasarool Initiatives might well 
; r^jiK!e an enabling Job swap shop 
- ttoitV *!W f to nreke a significant 
S’?*" problem unless it goes 
Job enhancement for thefew. 

wJHjg*- would require some 

soocessftil exchange 
■ also have to offer more 

of satisfaction. It 
'Stfw* w ™ e tonglbie recognl- 
as r r 0fess to nal e *pwlence, 

. J onal self-development 

for more In promotion 
^ cheap but 
v v 'economy. 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

A new transatlantic collaboration links 
Cambridge University's computer 
laboratory with one of America's lead- 
ing centres of artificial intelligence 
research. 

The link between the laboratory and 
California's Stanford Research Insti- 
tute will begin with American scien- 
tists visiting Cambridge for joint work 
on projects in language understanding 
ana computer architecture. But the 
institute's executives arc examining 
the possibility of developing a larger 
centre in Cambridge. 

The agreement was inaugurated last 
week with a major conference on 


computer research organized by SRI 
International at Churchill College. 
Cambridge, at which Dr Jeremy Bray. 
Labour party spokesman on science 
nnd technology, questioned the cur- 
rent emphasis on artifical intelligence 
research in European science policy. 

Dr Bray said he had doubts about 
the scientific basis of the drive to build 
a "fifth generation” computer begun 
by the Japanese and now under way in 
Britain, tnc United Stutcs and Europe. 
He felt work under Britain's Alvey 
programme for advanced computer 
research was being given prominence 
over other problems in application of 
information technology. More gener- 
ally , some of the 30 per cent of “alpha" 
grant proposals now being rejected by 
the Science and Engineering Research 


Council probably addressed better 
formulated problems than the search 
for more intelligent computers, he 
said. 

However, no such doubts troubled 
the other Cambridge speakers, who 
were more concerned with trying to 
promote cooperation rather than com- 
petition between different countries in 
computer research. 

SRI International is a large indepen- 
dent research company linked to Stan- 
ford University, now employing over 
2.U00 people, and its artificial intelli- 
gence laboratory employs 150 resear- 
chers, making it one of the largest US 
centres. Quite a number of the insti- 
tute's computer researchers are British 
expatriates, and development of the 
link with Cambridge might help 


achieve one of the goals of the Alvey 
directorate in attracting British work- 
ers back home. 

Some of Ihc institute's officials be- 
hind the Cambridge tie-up speak of a 
European artificial intelligence centre 
under the Stanford banner with 30-40 
researchers. Bui uny further move 
towards this will depend on backing 
from European companies or govern- 
ment agencies interested in buying a 
share of the research. 

The market for top-flight artificial 
intelligence scientists is growing fierce- 
ly competitive, with the industry- 
funded Microelectronics and Compu- 
ter Technology Corporation in Texas 
now said to be offering £300,000 a year 
to get the people they want for Amer- 
ica's answer to the Alvey programme. 


Warwick unveils new extramural provision 


by Maggie Richards 

Warwick University this week set itself 
the task of heralding a new era in 
university continuing education, with 
the unveiling of its plans under newly 
granted responsible body status. 

Coming so swiftly after the joint 
pronouncement by the University 
brants Committee and the National 
Advisory Body on the increasing im- 
portance of continuing education, 
Warwick gave a clear signal of its 
intention to be viewed as the prototype 
for a new, all-embracing style of 
extramural provision, encompnssing 
both adult liberal studies and vocation- 
al education. 

The university intends to adhere 
closely to the pattern urged by a UGC 
working pnrty earlier this year. In the 
course of its deliberations the working 


party had visited Warwick. 

Tne university has been struggling to 
obtain responsible body status since 
1979, against strong opposition from 
Birmingham University. It won 


approval finally with a surprise 
announcement from the Department 
of Education and Science at the end of 
March and now takes over extramural 
provision from Birmingham in Coven- 
try. Warwickshire and Solihull. It 
becomes the first university to obtain 
such status for at least a decade, and 
one of the few new universities to be 
awarded grant aid for adult education 
purposes. 

Among initial departures from rec- 
ognized practice, tne university has 
announced the formation of a joint 
ucademic board to oversee develop- 
ment of Us new department of adult 
and continuing education. Members of 
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Mr Clement Freud addressing the Liberal assembly. 


Liberals drop demand for 
abolition of binary divde 


Liberals have modified their policy for 
higher education by dropping de- 
mands for the immediate abolition of 
the binary divide between universities 
and the public sector. , 

Instead the party's assembly in 
Bournemouth overwhelmingly voted 
for a puckagc seeking greater coopera- 
tion and parity of treatment between 
the two sectors. 

And it went on to call for greater 
public accountability in decision mak- 
ing by the University Grants Commit- 
tee and the National Advisory Body on 
public sector higher education, and to 
condemn unreservedly the impact of 
Government policies on the Open 
University. . . 

The party adopted a programme of 
reforms for higher education designed 
to open, up access to traditionally 
disadvantaged groups, and provide a 
lifelong service for adults enabling 
them to move id and out of education 
when it most benefited them by estab- 
lishing more bridging courses, more 
part-time degrees, more 
courses in engineering and technology, 

and a higher priority for adult and 
continuing education. ■ , . 

Greater accountability would be 
achieved not only by opening up the 
UGC and the NAB and increased 

responsiveness between institutions 


and their local communities but by the 
creation of a representative higher 
education council to scrutinize Gov- 
ernment policy, commission research i 
and make proposals. 

Mr Alan Leaman, chairman of the 
party’s education panel, described the 
proposals as a “coherent package of 
reforms" which would transform high- 
er education and its contribution to the 
country’s long-term vitality. 

It was encouraging to read the 
UGC’s and the NAB’s reformulation 
of the Robbins principle which were 
remarkably similar to the Libera! Par- 
ty's, he said. But the party could not 
commit itself to expansion if the higher 
education system did not consider new 

ideas. , 

“Higher education is elitist and has 
become more so in recent years. R 
needs to move on and quickly if it is to 
meet changing needs and popular 
demand," Mr Leaman said. . 

Mr Cement Freud, the : party s 
education spokesman, said the Open 
University epitomized decent liberal 
society. But it was being threatened by 
wilful neglect within the Department 
of Education and Science. 

“They do not have the courage, to 
kill it. what they have is the lethargy to 
neglect it" Mr Freud, MP for Cam- 
bridgeshire Nbrth East, said’ 


the three local education authorities 
involved will join academic delegates 
on the board, alongside representa- 
tives from Coventry Polytechnic, the 
Workers’ Educational Association and 
the DES. More external appointments 
are likely to be made in trie future. 

Warwick wilt also be demanding a 
high degree of commitment to con- 
tinuing education from its own 
academic staff. The new department 
will beheaded by a professor, yet to be 
appointed, and four other staff. But 
ine main burden of responsibility for 
provision will fall on the existing 
university staff, in accordance with the 
UGC working party's aim of giving 
continuing education “status ana rec- 
ognition equal to research and to die 
traditional leadline of young under- 
graduates”. Already 40 per cent of the 
teaching commitment for the 163 

Single exam 
body for 
Scotland 

Scotland has taken a further step 
towards a single cxamlng body for all 
school and further education awards. 

The idea originally sprang from 
the government’s 16 to 18 action plan 
which suggested one certificate in 
Scotland recording all nan-advanced 
academic and vocational awards. 

Widespread support for the 
scheme has been matched by the 
recognition that this would need a 
single examining body. The Secret- 
ary of State for Scotland has now 
issued a consultation paper with | 
submissions In be made by (ho end of 
the year. 

A single body would be created by 
merging the Scottish Examination i 
Board, currently responsible for all 
secondary school examinations, and 
the new Scottish Vocational Educa- 
tion Council. 

SCOTVEC itself Is stUI to be 
formed through the merger of the 
Scottish Technical Education Coun- 
cil and Scottish Business Education 
Council, and will be responsible for 
non-degree courses, exams and 
awards in fbrther education. 

The creation of a single body would 
require legislation since the Scottish 
Examination Board Is Itself a statu- 
tory body. The consultative paper 
asks how the single body would be 
financed, whether through exams 
fees alone, or backed by contribu- 
tions from local authorities and cen- 
tral Institutions, as Is currently the 
CSSS With SCOTBEC and SCOTEC. 

It also asks whether the Consuiu- 
tlve Committee of the Curriculum 
should be extended to cover further 
education, or whether It should have 
Its own curriculum advisory body. 


courses being presented has beep 
shouldered by staff from the uni- 
versity. 

Outlining the university's ambitions 
at the launen of the new deportment on 
Saturday, Mr Jack Butlerworth, War- 
wick's vice chancellor, defined con- 
tinuing education as denoting "the 
whole field of education for the ma- 
ture”. 

Continuing education nt Warwick 
would embrace a vast spectrum but 
needed to be recognized and guided as 
a coherent whole, and this would be 
the task of the new department, he 
added. 

In the past staff of traditional extra 
mural departments had undoubtedly 
been regarded as "third class citizens 1 
by their academic colleagues. Warwick 
did not intend to follow this pattern. 

Leader, back page 

UGC to set 
up merger 
scrutiny group 

The University Grants Committee has 
set up a small working party composed 
of its own members to examine Lon- 
don University's restructuring prog- 
ramme. 

It has been established because Sir 
Peter Swinnerton-Dyer, chairman of 
the UGC, wants to know in greater 
detail about the London mergers, 
particularly that between King's, 
Queen Eliza belli and Chelsea col- 
leges, and ulso about proposed change 
of building uses, especially at West- 
field College. 

The currenl formal position is that, 
as at any other university, the UGC 
deals with the vice chancellor. The 
UGC thinks (hat as London is so 
complex, and its mergers costly and 
time-consuming, another dimension is 
necessary. 

The London committee will be 
chaired by Sir Peter himself. Us mem- 
bers are Mr D. R. Garkc, general 
manager, finance, of the Investors in 
Industry Group, Sir Robert Clayton, 
technical director of the General Elec- 
tric Company Ltd, Professor John 
Cannon, professor of history at New- 
castle University, Professor C. T. 
Dollery, professor of clinical pharma- 
cology at the Royal- Postgraduate 
Medical School ana Professor John 
Sizer, professor of financial manage- 
ment at Loughborough University. 
They arc all members of the mam 
UGC committee. 

The committee will meet for the first 
time on October 16. But this week the 
Association of University Teachers 
expressed some caution over the eslab- 
■ lisriiiicti* CfrtegrS!!?: Mr John Akker, 
deputy general secretary said: “We 
hope ft will not lead to any changes or 
interference by the UGC in the way 
the restructuring is- being handled”. 


National Association of Teachers In Further & Higher 
Education 

Polytechnic of North London Coordinating Committee 

PROFESSIONAL CONSCIENCE ON TRIAL 

Fourteen senior Btatl of this Polytertinlc appeared In the High Court on Mon. 24 &Mt. 
they hee poaslbia prison sentenoea for Contempt of Court If they break Bialr professional 
relationship with siudenla by Identflyindthern, from photographs, to solictors acting for 


relationship wHh students by Identifyirti the 
Patrick Harrington, a member of the Nation 
Their tswtf costs are already more than £30,000 and an a morgen cy hind has been 
launched. VVttava £4,00080 tar, but need rtiuch more. Please atvseararoualy.inaUrw 
cheques payable to ’PUL EMERGENCY! =UND“ and send to: . . / v 

The! Fund Organizer, John Haft, Survey Reaaaroh Unit, Polytechnic of North 
London, Highbury Grove, LONDON NS 2AD ffol: 01-360 8487). 
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South African 
universities close 


overseas news 
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from Carolyn Dempster 

JOHANNESBURG 

Five universities in South Africa have 
either been dosed or classes sus- 
pended following a fresh wave of 
campus unrest and boycotts involving 
some 16,000 students. 

Worst affected was the University of 
the Western Cape, which caters solely 
for coloured students and is situated 25 
kilometres out of Cape Town. 

Students staged a boycott and march 
to protest against the inauguration of 
Pome Minister P. W. Botha as the 
country's new executive stale presi- 
dent in the new parliament. Police 
took action after boycotting students 
set up a roadblock outside the campus 
and began stoning passing cars. Police 
first baton-charged the students and 
then opened fire an the demonstrators 
with rubber bullets and tenrgas. 

Later, police against entered the 
campus in search of boycotting stu- 
dents who had sought sanctuary in the 
administration block. The following 
day a crowd of 500 students swarmed 
into the administration buildings de- 
manding the immediate resignation of 

rc ?' stra r * or finance whom they 
alleged had informed police where the 
students were hiding. 

Outside, another J.SOOstudcnis mil- 
l«i around the university's entrance 
after r meeting at which Dr Allan 
Boesak, head of the World Alliance of 


police action as “absolutely scanda- 

Then 2,000 of the students staged a 
march in protest over the opening of 
South Africa's new parliament that 
degenerated into sporadic stone- 
throwing. Police arrived, warned stu- 
dents they were holding an illegal 
gathering, and then fired off birdsliot 
and used rubber bullets and tcargas to 
disperse the protesters. 

The boycott of classes continues. 
The University of the North (Turf- 
loop) in the homeland of Lebowa was 
closed until Monday and all student 
meetings banned in the wake of the 
sporadic boycott action and disturb- 
ances of the past month. 

At Ford Hare University in the 
homeland of Ciskei, the boycott over 
food continues and a strict campus 
curfew between 9pm and 6am has been 
imposed. Eight members of the stu- 
dent interim committee were detained 
for questioning for 12 hours b-» Ciskei 
police. 

The lecture boycott at the Universi- . 
ty of Transkel fUnitra) over the deten- 
tion of 200 male students by Transkei 
police continues. However, the uni- 
versity authorities and the minister of 
education in Transkei have resolved to 
keep the university open until the end 
of the year. If students did not return 
to lectures, the campus would be 
closed, the minister added later. 

The University of Zululand (Ngoyi) 
has suspended ail lectures and pUm 
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disturbances 811 * > ° Hce °^ ccrs deta * n suspected looters 
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nails at the university ‘were burned minevvnrkprs n , i, n u 
?.own las. month an/ boycotts con- S5S^i|?c^pS 
tinued. Final examinations have been The TransSa! ^ ™ 
postponed until January 4 next year. The death toll in „„ 
Tfie simmering student unrest and tnwn.hi™ 5?" 

ooycott action has coincided with 


during 


by a group of prominent liberal lawyers 
and academics including Floyd Abra- 
hams. who defended Vie New York 
Timis in the Pentagon papers case, 
and Norman Dorsrn, Stokes professor 
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townships and strike action by black 
mlneworkers on J(J gold mines in the 
provinces of the Orange Free State and 
the Transvaal. 

The death toll in the unrest in black 
townships has reached 50, while seven 
mlneworkers were killed and almost 
5U(J injured in the mines’ strike action. 


and artists from overseas and govern- 
ment obstruction of American artists 
and scientists who want to express 
controversial ideas in foreign coun- 
tries. 

Recent actions highlighted by the 
campaign's organizers included the 
tiial of vlsns to prominent foreigners 


representation 


At a conference in Washington 
leading academics and lawyers said 
basic freedoms of speech and travel 
were under new attack by the Reagan 
administration and threatened to 
undermine the civil libcnies most 
Americans took for granted. 

. The campaign is being spearheaded 


D HiaiwiiwilIVlII, 

there was general agreement that in 
several areas President Reagan was 
presiding over a serious attack on free 
ideas. 

Areas of particular concern were thc 
new controls being placed on the 
publication of scientific research, the 
refusal of visas to prominent scholars 
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inent s intervention in scientific con- 
ferences to prevent thc publication of 
“sensitive” scientific papers. 

A new report from the ACLU 
describes these and similar actions as n 
national disgrace and a threat to the 
United States' traditions of open and 
robust debate. 


indudmg vocations, the average 
working week varied between 47 hours 
for a professor and 40 hours Tor a 
lecturer. On; research, which has ac- 
quired a special aura in Finland, 
professors could devote only 33 per 
lecturers - primarily cammii- 
ed to teaching - only 23 per cent of 
their time. Assistants managed more 
Ulan half, 

. Whereas staff aged under 30 gave 
almost half their time to research, 
those over 50 were limited to a mere 
quarter. The biggest scope for re- 
search was in medicine and technology 
(45 per cent of working time), the 
.smallest was in agriculture, forestry 
andihe humanities (less than a third). 

The report shows that Finland has 
the youngest top university staff In the 
nordic region. One In four professors 
. and one In two associate professors are 
mtder .45. Biit-in some faculties,' not- 


The new Polish academic year which 
begins next month is likely to prove 
^ifffeafiy ani | economically 

recent cabinet meeting noted 
that there still existed, especially at 
some universities, groups of 
academics with opposition views who 
were trying to exert 'inappropriate 
Influence’* on young people. 

• The next day a mating of universi- 
ty rectors and Communist Party 
secretaries stressed that the process 
or political “normalization” was pro- 
ceeding much more slowly in the 
universities than elsewhere. The 
meeting urged that the principle of 


university autonomy guaranteed by 
the 1982 Higher Eduction Act should 
be "realized” in a mature manner - a 
remark which many academics fear 
signaled an attempt to water down the 
1982 concessions. 

The two meetings are also seen as a 
threat to Solidarity activists who 
have been allowed to return to their 
teaching nosU, but, in spite or the 
much publicized July amnesty are 
still I -at some risk of dismissal. In 
particular, then remains the prob- 
lem of Warsaw University, where last 
spring the ministry of science, higher 
education and technology annulled 
the election of the new rector, Dr 


KlemensSzanlawski, and suspended 
lh ® university senate for six months. 

The current economic crisis, 
moreover, has continuing repercus- 
aoM for higher education. Last 
week, the Academy of Sciences 
warned that research activity could 
soon come to a hall for lack of basic 
equipment and scientific Journals. 

A shortfall In book production 
owing to lack of fends has been 
exacerbated by an administrative 
blunder which failed to provide pet- 


from John Walshe 

DUBLIN 

The place of the arts In the modem 
university curriculum was dcfendS 
two college presidents Iasi week at a 
conference on the future and releva^ 
of higher education in Ireland 

Study of the arts and humanitiei wa 
necessarily, as well as historically cen- 
tral in thc university, said Monsierw 
Michael Olden orS.Pi.rirt TX' 
Muyooth. 

“Students stubbornly want in fair 
numbers to go on studying them. But 
they are not popular in many quarters 
even within the university tney are 
sometimes associated with an idle 
dilettantism, and the very notion of 
liberal education is no longer widely 
valued, and not even, perhaps, widely 
understood,” he said. 

Dr Thomas Murphy, the president 
of University College, Dublin, stres- 
sed the value to the community of the 
arts degrees but he also spoke of the 
need for closer association between 
higher education and industry if in- 
dustrial development were to reach hs 
full potential. Therein lay the dilemma 
for the universities, he suggested. 

He asked what happened when 
sufficient money could not be provided 
for both . ‘‘Which gets priority? A chair 
of Latin versus a chair of statistics, a 
chair of moral philosophy versus a 
chair in one of the many branches of 
computer science, a chair of Italian 
versus an additional appointment in a 
careers and appointments office? 
These are not hypothetical examples, 
they are realities. All will agree that 
cuts are necessary, but no one wants 
them in his department.” 

Cuts were very much on the minds of 
the people at the two-day con- 
ference, thc biegc&t of its kind ever 
held. Organizedby the Higher Educa- 
tion Authority, it was attended by 
administrators and academics from 
virtually ail thc third-level institutions 
in thc state, representatives from in- 
dustry, thc professions, trade unions 
and government departments. 

Dr W. A. Watts, the provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin, said it was an 
error to think that Irish universities 
had a grant dent of fat to shed. 
Universities within thc British system 
had much better student/staff ratios 
and were at least twice as well funded 
per student. 

With almost half its population 
under 25 years of age there would be 
an Increasing demand for third-level 
education that would continue unUJ 
the end of the centurv. Any worth- 
while developments in lrishthird-lewl 
education would require extra 
fending. 

Industrialists at the conference 
stressed the need for more engineers 
and the preparation of people with 
technological, marketing, ana entrep- 
reneurial skills. A trade unfoms 
warned that . taxpayers would not 


rol for bMk dellv#»rv font u " warned that taxpayers would ; 
university bonkshnn? tolerate further investment in jug! 

will now*hp nnohi?*’ Jf education unless it brought its tnw 

SnlkR 1 lh * ,r °f students to include a greater repr 
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Not only does competition for 
ainior jobs become, more cut-throat, 
but the way ahead for younger blood is 
blocked. By contrast, 40 per. cent of 
assistants in technical subjects are still 
students. 

Last spring frustration with limited 
research ana other opportunities fal- 
lowed closely on salaries ns a factor that 
fomented the Finnish professors' 
strike threat, later withdrawn. That 
the issue is a constant hot potato is 
reflected in the high proportion (69 pier 
cent) of those who answered the 
statistical inquiry. 

Meanwhile, university rectors* 
speeches to mark (he start of. the 
academic year have highlighted con- 
cern at ministerial intervention in 
filling vacancies that violates academic 
authority. . • 
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particular, they do not fully satisfy the demand for 
courses leading to the middle management grades in 
the colony S' commercial and financial sectors 
It was the recognition of that demand which led to ■ 
1 00 th^Hpng Song School ofConimerce; •' 

which opened In October I$0 in Sha Tin with 210 ' 


obviously, an emphasis on the practical and wk 
tional in the syllabus, with computer stuw< 
accounting, management, English and law as ft 
damental elements in the programme. . 

However, Mr N. M. Ho, the president of 1 
school, and former deputy director of education 
Honokona. savs tenehino nnliev is hnsed on a juuKlO 


..... — -r-T— *u gna i in wnn Z1U 

fiw-year students. -The school is a non-profit-making 
institution, offering a two-year: full-time diploma 
course. . ■ . . ..■ . 

As Is the way in. Hongkong, its establishment and 

B owth have been rapid. On the site given by the 
dnckoiiB flnvemment the h>iHHin» 


:nt and . ; facilities ^are ; excellent. There is a 10-storev 
by the i i eac fa , ¥ and administration block; a large ha?rJ 


increasing 'attention, as the school develops, jo t 
seas "v^7h slud y over- cultural and social as well as the strictly vocation! 

: Polytechnic. and i at be of London . The demand from students is high. So far, 

.RgA,^ ; ast year to the.Univershy of demand' from local firms for the graduates of l 
j ... school Indicates that the confidence of those ' 

. . Contes are ; excellent. There Is a in.. tor.,, '• sponsible for foundine the school was well Ml 


. The entry This month is , about 38Q : -l anojher ^‘ subsCriprians to fh e| raqln buslli^^Sls 

Standards, as vreli as numoers, are hiah. The Pnllterhn HtK a8 ) e< T v ? lcnt t0 ^ Ho 
"4|J ber of applications for the 'first year w^a about . accepted as prov?dbR a ex ^ cmnrio^r^ tudie5, i 
6,000 and evw after. a whittling dowq^^ ^ prSewdn ; ;the^ Mtt'or 
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here Is , a 10-storev ' s PP ns < b fa for founding the school was well juog 
’lock, a large hall a : ^ bolJt 95 per cent of the graduates who h 
a swimming pool and | m «fged have gone to jobs in the commercial i 
ching aids include a • Rn - a . nCia l sectors, precisely as it was envisaged- 
irininaU and a library f . , e Hang Seng School is a lively institur 
ri!10,000 volumes ana ■ ' developed, as are many things in Hongkong, by « 
Inep journals. ' •. ■■■ £ und r unpureaucratic collaboration between igow 

*: .Inent arid cnmmnrrt in nrnomntlc resDonse, 
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overseas news 


Socialist pledge on ideology I Danes cut 


from Barbara von Ow 

MUNICH 

Increased cooperation in efforts to 
counter the “aggressive and adventur- 
ous course of imperialism” were at thc 
centre of consultations between higher 

education ministers from 1H socialist 
countries in Enst Berlin earlier this 

month. .... 

In a joint communique issued at (he 
end of the five-day conference, dele- 
gates pledged that scientists, graduates 
and students in their respective coun- 
tries would do everything in their 
power to battle growing “counter re- 
volutionary application against 
socialism". 

In the communique, which was 
published by the officini GDR com- 
munist party newspaper Nenes Denis- 
chland, the ministers also called for 
more coordinated efforts to support 
lesser developed countries on thc basis 
of “proletarian internationalism” and 
agreed tospread more “detailed know- 
ledge about the effects of the US arms 
race", especially in poorer nations. 


Emphasis on the third world was 
also underlined in the participation nr 
Afghanistan, Angola, Yemen, Kam- 
puchea, Mozambique and Nicaragua, 
who all attended thc conference for the 
first time. 

Closing the conference GDR higher 
education minister Hans-Joachim 
Bflhinc underlined the significance of 
higher education in furthering poliiic- 
nl-idcological and economic progress 
in socialist society. Indeed ideological 
training came a close second to wider 
cooperation on the agenda of the 
conference. 

According to B&hmc, ideological 
training was nl] the more important as 
universities of socialist stales were 
facing the double challenge of shar- 
pened international tensions and the 
growing demands of scientific and 
technological progress. 

In this context, thc conference 
praised the contribution of an expert 

E on “communist education - 
st Leninist training", stressing its 
growing responsibility. 


Other expert groups submitted re- 
ports on the application of computer 
technology and technical aids at uni- 
versities, postgraduate education, 
leaching methods at polytechnics and 
organizational problems of research, 
Neues Deutschland reported. It gave 
no details. 

_ Also in the context of ideology . thc 
ministers recommended to raise the 
“ideological and theoretical level” of a 
jointly edited international journal 
with the aim of strengthening the 
struggle against “bnurgeoise ideology" 
in the field of higher education. 

Apart from passing a joint resolu- 
tion on the 39th anniversary of the 
defeat of Nazi Germany, the ministers 
attended a wreath-laying ceremony at 
a monument commemorating the 
30.U00 Soviet soldiers killed in thc 
“liberation” of Berlin, The following 
day, they were taken on a tour of the 
renowned Humboldt University 
which, founded in 1810, counted 
among its students none other than 
Karl Mane. 


Call for US medical Anger over 

training shake-up short-term 


from Peter David 

WASHINGTON 
Far-reaching changes in American 
medical education arc called for in a 
report published lust week by the 
association of American Medical Col- 
leges. They include renewed emphasis 
on general professional education in 
place of specialized training, less 
memorization and attention to values 
and attitudes as well as knowledge. 

The report - Physicians fur the 
Twenty first century - is bused on a 
three-year study of Amcrictin medical 
schools by a national committee 
chaired by Dr Steven Muller, presi- 
dent of the Johns Hopkins University 
in Baltimore. Although it explicitly 
denies that there is u “crisis" in 
iVnericnn medical education, it warns 
of a continuing erosion of general 
education for physicians in the face of 
rapid advances in medical science mid 
the fierce pressure to specialize. 

In the first of 27 recommendations 
^ ji i n ® c ‘ lbc culls on 

™dical schools to emphasize stu- 
Mats ncqulsit ion of skills, values and 
altitudes at least as much as the 
wjuisition of knowledge. It says the 
traaiiional information-intensive 

approach to mcdicnl education is faring 
fi? by rapid advances in 

womedlcal knowledge and tcch- 
■nology, 

As a result, the report complains, 
have neglected teaching the 
™ues essem, a | to a helping profession 
SvJ ud . en,s are led to think that 

immu 8 - jkP^ds on "memorizing as 
much information as possible”. 

? fl y l ? chan 8 e this, the report 
«toL! S . 0 I7 s,st ,bal intending doctors 
thai P ^! e br ? ad ” bachelor’s degrees 
imm.Sm er lbc soc “l sciences and 
‘ cs as well as the natural 
'J h ? committee blames 
wikal schools for contributing to a 



Muller: 


committee 


Stephen 

chairman 


"pre medical syndrome'' in which stu- 
dents take courses in thc sciences hut 
avoid advanced studies in thc Immuni- 
ties and other nnn-scicncc fields. 

At present, the committee found, 
college students planning to Rpplv to 
medical school arc expected to take a 
rigid sequence of required science 
courses. Muny schools also suggest 
additional courses. Since students typi- 
cally apply to nine schools, thc oppor- 
tunities for broad study outside science 
arc severely restricted. 

The AAMC also wants to see fun- 
damental changes in thc way students 
arc taught once they have entered 
medical school. Thc committee recom- 


mends a major switch to independent 
learning and n deep cut in the number 
of lecture hours attended. In many 
schools, the report says, lecture hours 
could be cut by from a third to a half. 
Students should be given enough un- 
scheduled time to set and pursue 
independent objectives. 


Pill research professor in bid 

from Geoff Maslen Professor Briggs's research work. 

A n AA MELBOURNE Thc supreme court was told that the 

Dealini i ■ rCno ) vnc d professor at questions concerned the accuracy of 
tmbmii«i n ' vers,l y ' n Australia, who is research papers written by Professor 
boriKiv a cont roversy over the Briggs on thc effects on women of 
oral rnnt 15 Published research into hormonal steroids contained in some 
the Ouiw Cepllvcs ’ bas appealed to contraceptive pills. ... . 


A wnriH MELBOURNE 

Dealti^n" ■ rCno * n ?d professor at 
6mbm?iJi n ' vers,l y in Australia, who is 
Cvnfi," 8 “"'Overly over the 
oial mnl ' S published research into 
^ Ouiw Cept,VCS ’ bas Hppealed to 
to strin^i? rc P r( ! ser,tativ c in Victoria 
itaj? “ e university holding an 

HelEh 1 K« M ‘ Ch ^ el Br to.-a World 
i^fe^K 1Za >D [I- c , QnSLl,rant and 

'.uniSrite uS in S? S* olo &y at Deakin 

«1 aDnUfBtSS? 1 ' Mdboumc, failed in 
ft® 0 " ‘o foe Victorian sun- 

:^®Td^ revcn,&,8thc 


The papers examined the rela- 
tionship between contraceptive ster- 
oids and the risk of thrombosis. They 
related to work carried out by Profes- 
sor Briggs at the University of Zambia 
where Briggs was formcriy a director 
of biochemistry, and completed at the 
Alfred Hospital in Melbourne where 
he was a director of biochemistry. 

Professor Briggs, a professor at 
Deakin since 1976, publisied the pap- 
ers in biochemistry journals in 1980. 

:'Lasi year he was involved in a 

' >. ■* . w.. tn Tha 


"BlVfclilot °f foe universi- contraceptive pill, pngffi was an out - 
; fessrij- p rw i C ? I ^ m ,tec ' informed Pro- spoken critic of the validity - of the 
" ’ bc vicc dtencel- i resulu, notabhr those, pub|lshed by 
' 'MiSdiSSSiK ^d been raided , Professor M. r. Ves?cy and others at 
^™T°! , ?^de (he unjvei^iiy about . the Rackliffe Infirmary. Oxford. 


short-term 
contract bill 

Tlie Bonn government has sparked off 
a political controversy by submitting « 
draft law designed to promote tcinpor- 
urv working contracts for academics. 

The draft was drawn up by the 
education ministry and passed by the 
cabinet Inst month. It extends thc legal 
.basis fur concluding short-term con- 
tracts at universities mid predominant- 
ly state-run research institutions. 

According to thc proposed lnw, 
which still has to pas the Bundestag. 
scientific, arlislic and medieu] staff 
could he hired on a temporary basis 
where the job served their academic 
training and/or when they were sup- 
ported hy external “third men ns”. 

Short-term contracts would he 
strictly limited to five years (for medic- 
al doctors eight years), although PhD 
exams and maternity leave would be 
counted extra. 

Thc government insists that such 
contracts are indisncnsiblc in that they 
guarantee a flexible staff policy at 
research institutes, Increase the job 
opportunities of young academics and 
contribute to alleviate thc pressure on 
Germany's academic institutions. 

This view is being supported by the 
West German rectors' conference, the 
ncndcmic council and thc professors' 
association. But the Social Democratic 
opposition party and the trade unions 
have lashed out at the government's 
proposal labelling It, as one trade 
union put it, “simply contrary to thc 
constitution". 

Another trade union accused the 
government of focusing “exclusively 
on thc interests of a small, but highly 
privileged group of professors”, while 
a Social Democratic parliamentarian 
charged that the Kohl government was 
aiming to reestablish “the conditions 
of early capitalism”. 

to halt inquiry 

During the supreme court hearing, 
the court was tola that Dr Rossiter had . 
written to Professor Briggs asklne to 
discuss with him some less than 
favourable comments" made about his 
research. Ip the letter, Dr Rossiter said 
he specifically wanted , to discuss the 
Zambian research and where the 88 
women said to have been Involved in 
the study had been recruited from; 
how the study had been financed; and 
where the laboratory tests had been 
carried out. Although Professor Briggs 
had responded to the letter Saying he 
welcomed the ethics committee's sur- 
veillance, Dr Rossiter had written to 
the vice chancellor and called for an 
independent intjuiiy- 

Professor Briggs s attempt to have 
the ' supreme court hall the. inquiry 
failed when the court ruled it did pot 
have jurisdiction over foe matter. The 
court accepted a submission from the 
university that statute regulations laid 

down in 1974 gave the governor of 
Victoria (as visitor to the university) 
exclusive jurisdiction oyer internal 
university matters. . . ■ . ! '. 


length of 
degree 

from Donald Fields 

COPENHAGEN 
Denmnrk, where students take tonecr 
to graduate than almost anywhere else 
on earth, is taking steps to cut the 
duration of degree courses. 

To start with, the ministry of educa- 
tion has agreed with deans of humani- 
ties in thc country's five universities to 
reduce the normal lime taken over a 
master's degree from six years to five. 

The measure will apply within a 
career-orientated tertiary education 
system primarily to students aiming to 
be gymnasium (senior secondary 
school) teachers - a dwindling breed on 
account of social change and fiscal 
stringency. 

The system or reading one main and 
one secondary subject will make way 
for a two-year course nnd three years of 
advanced Instruction, In effect, the 
academic scope will be broadened, 
giving successful students! oh opportu- 
nities over u wider range. The blueprint 
has been forwarded for review by the 
affected faculties and a graduates* 
association before it comes into force In 
thc next academic year. 

Economic imperatives continue to 
pervade Danish higher education. The 
money released by shorter courses will 
not be lust but transferred to other 
-activities In the humunltles. However, 
the reform Is not likely to have a 
significant Impact on drop-out rates. 

Furthermore, it will not eliminate an 
abuse whereby large numbers of 
“freshers” fail to take up the student 
places allotted lo them, frequently 
falling lo notify Ihclr change of miad lo 


..oaA as for tUfc. 
eyvgtU. of +U& A 
Karine- t! 
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the authorities. This dubious practice 
has hit thc faculty of natural sciences In 
Copenhagen University, where 40 mat- 
riculants were unsuccessful in the 
scramble for 150 places In biulogy as a 
main subject, but 30 of those selected 
simply stayed away. 

what one Interested parly called an 
"absurd paradox” Is Illustrated by a 
new report covering 14 departments In 
Danish universities and other centres of 
further educntlun. Their student In- 
take, this suggests, cannot be expanded 
for the time being. 

Costing £75,000, the report was 
commissioned from a private consul- 
tant fay the ministry of education. 
Despite Its findings, Mr Bertel Haar- 
der , the Liberal minister, appears to be 
sticking lo his view that more students 
should be squeezed lu, If only to combat 
the blgh Juvenile unemployment rate. 
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The British government, particularly 
in recent yenrs. has not been well 
known for recommending or support- 
ing the creation of new organizations 
at international conferences. 

There was all the more surprise, 
therefore, when Mr Peter Brooke, the 
minister responsible for science in the 
Department of Education and Sci- 
ence , proposed to his fellow European 
research ministers last week that they 
should support the creation of a new 
European academy of science. 

Initial members of such an academy, 
said Mr Brooke, might be made up of 
all Europe's Nobel prizewinners, and 
these would form the basis for a 
subsequent expansion in membership 
to between 2,000 and 3,000 scientists. 
The organization, he added, would be 
a “self-regulating body which fulfils 
the functions of a national academy on 
a European basis". 

The suggestion was made to a meet- 
ing in Pam of the min isters responsible 
foT science of the 21 member nations of 
the Council of Europe, called at the 
suggestion of the French government 
to aiscuss ways of boosting European 
science by encouraging greater col- 
laboration between research workers 
in different countries. 

There was little immediate public 
rend Ion from the other ministers to 
the British proposal. Many said they 
found it an interesting idea, but did not 
want to voice an opinion until they had 
had time to study more precise details 
of how such an academy would 
operate. 

British officials, however, say that 
the response so far - at least from 
government circles - has been enthu- 
siastic; indeed the very fact they had 
put forward the proposal to create the 
new institution in an open forum 
suggests that soundings taken before 
the meeting indicated^ they could ex- 
pect a reasonable level of support. 

A proposal for creating an academy 


The Leonardo project 


( 


'WORLDWIDE 




David Dickson 
looks at the 
proposal to set 
up a European 
academy 
of science 

hand, they would like todraw together 
European research workers into a 
single scientific community, arguing 
that only as such can they reach the 
critical mass necessary to compete 
successfully with the United States and. 
Japan in rapidly expanding fields of 
advanced technology. 

At the same time, they face a 
situation which has developed over the 
past 30 years that, for a variety of 
reasons, European scientists tend to 
prefer (and often find It easier) to 

" labor- 



interest in the potential long tcim 
economtc importance of basic « 
a factor which lies at lhc jJJ 

government interests in Euro’2 
cooperation in science, and.contC 
to the situation a decade ag6 whe? 
apart from exceptions such as par iidl 
physics - collaboration tended low! 
centratc on applied science proiecu’ 

The second, related shift, is a 
to loosen government controls on the 
nctiviues of scientists. Mr Brooke and 
Dr Nicolson both emphasized thu 
their concept of an academy is one 
which, like the Royal Society, would 
not only be run by members of the 
scientific community with minimal 
government interference, but also re 
ceive its full funding from private 
sources, such as foundations and cor- 
porations. 

Thirdly, there is the unashamedly 



Peter Brooke: addressing the European dilemma 


na- 

icip 

from 


- which Mr Brooke suggested might be 
“associated with" the name of Leon- 
ardo as a way of emphasizing Its focus 
on the achievement of individual scien- 
tists rather than research organizations 

- was drawn up only days oefore the 
Paris meeting by DE5 officials in close 
collaboration with Dr Robin Nicolson, 
the chief scientific advisor in the 
Cabinet office. 

They are intended to address what 
many European governments experi- 
ence as a major dilemma. On the one- 


collaborate with colleagues and 
atones in the United States than 
among themselves in Europe. 

Some of the reasons are primarily 
administrative, and often relatively 
trivial (even though they may take a 
substantial effort to change). There 
are complaints, for example, of the 
difficulties that can be encountered in 
opening a bank account in another 
European country, or ordering equip- 
ment from abroad. 

ft was primarily to address such 
questions that last week's meeting of 
science ministers passed a resolution 
on the need to take steps to remove the 
barriers to mobility of scientists within 
Europe. One of the suggestions to be 
studied, for example, is that all scien- 
tists should be provided with a Euro- 
pean research workers' card carrying 
certain rights and privileges. 
According to Mr Brooke, however, 
addressing administrative barriers is 


only half of the answer. More imagi 
tive steps were needed, he said, to n 
overcome obstacles stemming f 
history, psychology and prejudice, in 
order to give individual scientists a 
greater feeling of European identity. 

Hence the suggestion tor a new body 
which would “confer fellowships on a 
limited basis by election, offer presti- 
gious awards for the exchange of 
scientists, hold meetings and so on" . 

It is not the first time that such an 
idea has been proposed. Plans first 
discussed in the late 1960s for the 
creation of what eventually became' 
the European Science Foundation also 
talked of establishing a body which, in 
both size and stature , might eventually 
perform for Europe the same functions 
as the National Academy of Sciences 
does in the United States. 

The founders of the ESF, however, 
soon found that - at least at the time - 
the idea was impractical, and estab- 
lished a body wltti more limited aims, 
primarily to bring together officials 
from the principal agencies in different 
Europcnn countries responsible for 


the organization of research. 

Dr Hubert Curien, the newly 
appointed French minister for re- 
search and technology, who is also the 
current president of tne ESF, said last 
week that he did not necessarily see 
any conflict between the foundation 
and the new academy being proposed 
by the British government. 

"Mr Brooke's idea seems to be quite 
different from the role of the ESF, and 
deserved to be studied," Said Dr 
Curien. “If the idea is to create a body 
which will stimulate enthusiasm for 
international collaboration between 
scientists, that is certainly a role which 
is not being covered in Europe." 

Mr Brooke himself suggeslcs that, 
even if the new ideas arc similar to 
some of those being tossed around 10 
years ago and subsequently aban- 
doned, it may have required a passage 
of time for them to become generally 
acceptable. It Is certainly likely to 
benefit from various shifts in the 
political climate for science over flic 
past decade. 

One of the shifts Is a renewed 


intellectual performance “The pur- 
pose would be to create an institution 
which young European scientists 
would aspire to join, and to which they 
would hope to present their research, 
says Mr Brooke, although emphasiz- 
ing that, unlike academies in some 
European countries, its membership 
should be aimed “not at the level of 
emeritus professors, but at the level of 
active scientists". 

Each of these three factors reflect 
broader trends in the science policies 
that almost all European countries 
have adopted to face the challenges of 
the 1980s, and as such, each helped to 
explain the relatively enthusiastic reac- 
tion that the proposal seems to have 
generated so far within government 
circles. 

The scientific community, which 
was given little warning of the proposal 
before it was unveiled at the Paris 
meeting, has so far reacted more 
cnutiously. The European science 
foundation, for example, is reserving 
judgment until more detailed plans 
nave been spelt out. 

The next step, according to Mr 
Brooke, is likely to be the set ting up of 
a small group of individual scientists to 
draw up such detailed plans. He admits 
that “tne idea will only take off if it 
appeals to the scientific community", 
but adds that he does not see it as 
government role to determine whether 
the idea is feasible. "All we can doit 
launch the idea, at least for debate. 


Whistle blows on a fairytale ending 

From the roar of Wembley to the applause of Beijing: Karen Gold 
talks to referee John Hunting of Leicester Polytechnic 


Referee John Hunting, now retired to - 
(lie relative obscurity of Leicester 
Polytechnic's sports centre, made 
history by refereeing not one but two 
FA cup finals this summer. 

Two cup finals? Well, there was the 
FA cup final played at Wembley 
between Watford and- Everlon, 
known as the Milk Cup. , And at the 
Workers* Stadium In Belling (Pek- 
ing) there wqs the Chinese FA cup 
final, known as the phina Great 
Cup. 

Mr Hunting was the first English , 
referee ever Invited to officiate In the 
Football Association of the People's 
Republic of China’s Great Wall Cup. 
It was also his first refereeing assign- 
ment since that Wembley game, and 
his official retirement firom profes- 
sional football: the English FA reck- 
ons Its referees run out of puff at the : 
age of 4 3- Folk) wine the Chinese 
request for an English referee he Dew 
out to Beijing as tne FA’a nominee bn 
a China Airways football special, 

. with the Congo and Algerian national 
teams, arid the West German club 
team SC Waldbf Mannheim, which 
eventually brought back the Great 
WallCup. !' 

..-They joined an assortment of 
Olympic, youth and club teams from 
Algeria, Canada, India, Poland, 
Tunisia, the United States arid 
Yugoslavia, plus six national and' 
local Chinese aides! The referees 
came from West Germany, Hong 
Kong, India, Japan, Kuwait, Singa- 

S re and Yugoslavia. Then there was 
r Hunting, eight Chinese referees; 
and a lot or Chinese linesmen. 

Football, despite its whistles and 
flags, Is not. altogether an Interna- 
tional language, There is for a start, 
according to Mr Hunting, no foreign 
equivalent for the English term. “#»■ 
gentlemanly conduct'*: it has to be 
translated as ’‘violent behaviour*'. 
Clearly foreigners do not grasp this 


subtle linguistic distinction, particu- 
larly when exemplified by English 
football fans abroad. 

So the Chinese provided a squad of 
interpreters: In John Hunting's ease 
a 21-year-old Beijing college student 
of economic and foreign affairs called 
Mr Wong. Mr Wong was picked for 
his excellent English, rather than Ills 
knowledge of football: actually he 
never played football, nor ' much 
wanted to. Fortunately, as he ac- 
quired the vocabulary he also became 
rather keen .on the game Itself. 

The competition began in four 
centres: Beijing, Shanghai, Tianjin, 
and Guandong (Canton). At 8.30 am 
next day, the day the tournament 
began, he was recalled to Bering. 
There he stayed, never finding out 
the reason for (he change of plan. 

Matches were played In the late 
. afternoon and evening} all four teams 
br each , centre played ^ach- other / 
during the (frsf week , arid the top two 
In. each group then returned to. 
Beijing for knockout matches from 
the quarter-finals to the final. 

The referees’ day began with a 
minibus trip to the People’s Stadium 
and 45' minutes of compulsory train- 
ing. Which is quite normal - except, 
that this was at 6.30 rim. But 1 It was 
already warm; the ifrpets were foil of 
' cycles aiid much of Beijing had been ' 
at work since 6am. 1 . . . - . 

All the referees were then briefed , 
by the chief Chinese referee, and. 
Spent the morning on administration, 
match post-mortems, allocating 
times, referees and kit to each foam, 
before a Ifttle light sightseeing alter 
lunch. 

For his first match foe stadium wajj , 
; packed; 60,000 people to watch. India , 
play the local Beijing side, wjtteh wobi 
comfortably to the enthushunit of the: 1 
fond. Not that they sang nr dieelred or'- 
shouted abuse - riot even at the 
referee. Chinese fans Applaud gtfod 


play, good efforts at a goal and good 
saves, according to Mr Hunting. If 
the sound or 60,000 people clapping 
can be described as Inscrutable, no 
doubt English fans would think It 
was, He rather liked It. 

But not cvcrytcam was as reserved 
as the crowds. The Congo acquired a 
fearsome reputation after they had 
two men sent off In the 37th minute of 
their match against the US team - 
and the Americans’ chagrin and 
bruised shins - stlU won. 

Several days later all the referees 
were gathered for their morning 
briefing and announcements, when 
they and their interpreters turned os 
one and applauded Mr Hunting. 
Getting quite fond of this habit of 
capping by now, Mr Hunting ap- 
plauded them back. Then he turned 
to Mr Wong, and asked Mm what 
was going on. ‘‘You. referee the 
. Congo tonight” he .was told. 

. Naturally there was no (rouble: the 
Congo won fair, square and cleanly, 
got knocked out.ln the semi-final, 

. and in the final between the China 
national team and the Germans - two 
Great Wall nations after all - Waldof 
Mannheim won one-nil. - 
John Hunting was picked to re- . 
feree the final,' of course, Fairytale . 
.endings seem to be his speciality. He 
1 was born, and brought, up. above a !• 

- Leicester corhcrsl ^ compulsorily 1 
purchased and demolished by Lelces- 

• ter City Connell in the 1950s fo make 
, way, for . building; the polytechnic, 

: Where he has worked ever since,. 1 
. The poly sports cehlre was once a ! 
roller skating rink, where he spent ! 
adolescent evenings, But rie wasn't : 
f , the misspent youth type. - before he I 

• w**j* Id he realized a greatcar eer lay 

. , ; before him fo minor cliiU; foot . : 
.i ball. ^t» h® took up rtfereeing foi 
• j s .teaid* i* ' ‘ r / • r i ■ ' ' . ;.> , fill' 

B^ ^f^ ori through national . 



John Hunting: Walked off the pitch for the last time 


did some teaching and then went 
back to PE teacher training at Leices- 
ter. A senior Leicestershire, referee 
who encouraged him went on to be 
president of the referees’ association. 

John Hunting meanwhile was In- 
ching over the nurdles in the long- 
running referee’s career stakes; 
linesman to referee in the amateur 
league; linesman to referee in the 
Leicestershire senior league; lines- 
man to referee, In the professional’ 
football league.. He made that In 
1J68, a mere 15 years after he blew 
his first whistle. 

Then in Jits very last season, the 
rel! to Werifoley crime. The media* 
liking fairytale endings, , kept Mm 

kndv winks .1^ i. iL L J JV.I * I .V • 


Cu 

; to. 

* ' k , . h f Jwlk foreugh the tunnel 

onto the Wembley pitch Is linlf 

: cap 


hear the crowd, he recalls. Theft* 
thing he did coming out Info the Jg* 
waste spot his family, seated marine 


“frlendl; cuptor-'^ 
straight away. The fact that it w® 
Cup Final and his last mjfjJ 
struck him about 10 1 minute* Into 0 * 

88 John Hunting Is a dfoWi 

mrin with a professionally firm 

But there Is still a tremble In 
he talks about Wembley l«° 

*“Wbeii I got b »* 

referee can experiwce. Toe^^ 
colleagues I was with, 
stood The situation I was W'J^ 3 ^ 
into the dressing roomand^ lhe 
speak, It was my last 
: English scene. And It was em 
It was. such a relief. 



The CATE membership. Front row, left to right: Dr Hester Hallaway, principal, Trinity and All Saints College, Leeds; Dr Marian 
GDes-Iones, senior mistress, \ sgol Abcrconwy; Mr Peter Ward, personnel director <UK». Hewlett Packard: Dr William Taylor, 
principal, University of London; Dr Dorn Ice Martin, reader in sociology, Bedford College; Councillor Frank Cogan, chairman, 
Hertfordshire County Council; Mr Peter Griffin, head teacher, Windsor Olive Counly Junior School, Cardiff, and president, 
Niltonal Union or Teachers. Back row: Professor Anthony Becher, director, school of education, Sussex University; Mr Lemuel 
Evans, Welsh Office assessor; Mr Rcnford Bambrough, fellow, St John’s College, Cambridge; Mr Peter Snape, general secretary, 
Secondary Heads’ Association and Headmasters’ Conference; Mrs Pauline Perry, chief Inspector, HMI; Mr Norman Morris, 
Northern Ireland Office; Mr Derek Mortimer, assistant director, Wolverhampton Polytechnic; Mr Inn Langtry, DES assessor: Mr 
Undue! Dixon, education correspondent. Financial Times ; Mr William Wright, chief education officer, Wakefield; Dr David 
Shadfaolt, principal, Worcester College of Higher Education; Mr Peter Scott, head teacher, City of Leeds School and chairman, 
Association for Science Education; Mr Andrew Collier, elder education officer, Lancashire; Councillor Patrick Mullany, chairman, 
Doncaster education committee. 

Taking some of the credit 


Dt William Taylor, who chairs the new 
transbinary body the Council for the 
Accreditation of Teacher Education, 
is more puzzled than angry by sugges- 
tions that he might be prejudiced in 
favour of universities. 

His critics, though he is u much 
respected man, have not forgotten a 
particular incident prior to the 1982 
cuts when he vociferously ‘nrgued the 
case of the universities in a meeting of 
the Advisory Committee for the Supp- 
ly and Education of Teachers. 

But Dr Taylor, the priucin;il of 
London University, stressed before 
the CATE's First meeting on Monday 
that he had worked in the public sector 
as well as universities and that his 
experience therefore could not be 
described as being limited or biased. 

“I should prefer to be judged when 
the work of the council gets under way, 
and some results arc forthcoming. But 
of course it goes without saying that 
one must be even handed. My concern 
and that of the council is with the 
improvement of teacher education on 
a transbinary basis," he huid. 

In fact 54-yctir-oid Dr Taylor’s 
weer in tcnchcr education spans over 
25 years. He Is frankly horrified at any 
suggestion that he might have taken 
any other path Ihnn touching for 
example in television, in which he luix 
a ways had n strong interest. For 
almost 10 years he was on the educa- 
tional advisory council of the Indepen- 
dent Broadcasting Authority. 

rrom being the deputy ncud of a 
»rondary modern school - a time at 
wnicn no was also teaching adults in 
me evening and doing his PhD - he 
™<>nto become senior lecturer at St 
s College, Exeter, and then Bede 
Ullege, Durham. 

nv^IL 8 ^toinuing upward path he 
J9 l ec lure in education at 
University, and then in 1967 
one of the youngest professors 
Sj?, uca . ti , 0n w * lcn he took over the 
./fw^hlpof foe school of education 
« the age of 37. 

“me time Dr Taylor snt on 
AfSSr “wnittees including the 
Jr r M ,d is currently president of 
U l B . c f° r Education in World 
KS hl P and the English New 
“ination Fellowship as well as the 
of ff" the National Foundation 
auiw Cat !, ona * ^search. He is the 
6np^riu pd ed lto r of several books, 
Educai^i m0S * recen * Metaphors in 

his most 

2Sff® n 8 J°b was the directorship of 
&& Unwersiiy’s Institute rtf 
aod Wi V P° 8t he hcId ft >r 10 years 
ConW recen Sy- He says this was 
Clause of the wide resbonsi- 

b , ut b ^ caU5e 

d| fflcult period for teacher 

theaSS! ** ^olte plain that Vifc sees 
anoK g n U h P ,P f lhe C ATE has both 
and another 
kcfn^ho!' ^ ,s 15 not. because he is 
to 'bteniw y* 1 ano,her committee, 
«« the CATC very 
greater rir&J* 50 ! 11 * h loVB towards 

, , j^*bfflS,L ho W 8 ' w «ll deal with 
i HweifiSo c ? ntem - a much 
O0 ^ bwau5e uf the 
JSiro l C, l. ,,0 \ ha l uader - 

pple jend to be more 
'jriracture. than with 


Patricia Santinelii meets 
William Taylor, chairman 
of the Council for the 
Accreditation of Teacher 
Education 

process and content. 

"1 sec CATE as a great opportunity 
to do something for the quality n( 
teacher education and since wc nave 
been given the opportunity I hope wc 
do not lose it beenuse teacher educa- 
tion is very high on the agenda," Dr 
Taylor siiid. 

The CATE, which was set up at the 
end of last year at the end of a tortuous 
process, is charged with judging the 
suitability of both existing and new 
courses for the preparation of teachers 
against a set of rigorous criteria, 
initially for n period of four years. It 
then lias to recommend approval or 
non-approval to the Secretary of State 
for Education. 

Its emergence owes ns much to 
developments, or rather lack of them, 
in the post HI years as to more recent 
initiatives by Her Majesty's Inspecto- 
rate. These began with the circulation 
of two papers on qualified teacher 
status and oil content which resulted in 
official publications and culminntcd in 
the White Paper Teaching Quality 
which spelt out the criteria for assessing 

Although its publication infuriated 
ACSET members since it preempted 
their own work in this field, the 
committee set out io modify the 
criteria’s emphases, as well as deciding 
how they could be applied. After a 
review of the existing professional 
committees it concluded that a single 
national body would be necessary if 
there was to be any consistency. 

Not surprisingly, the rather devious 
methods oy which Sir Keith Joseph 
and his department chose to impose 
greater control on the content of 
courses, hs well as what emerged 



■The criteria: 


subsequently to be a star role in the 
process for HMI, has led to a great deal 
of suspicion about the independence of 
a such a body. 

But' Dr Taylor points out that 
responsibility for approval has akwuys 
been the Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion's. Moreover he secs independ- 
ence and dependence as a rather 
spurious issue. 

“We shall make our independence 
plain by the nature of the advice we 
give. It has to be established as wc go 
along and gain the confidence of 
people in the field . Anyway it is easy to 
make statements now, it would be far 
better if people assessed us in a couple 
of yean, he said. 

Similarly he refitted any suggestion 
that the 18 members of the council 
were not representative of teacher 
education or the profession as a whole, 
or that few possess recent and direct 
experience of teacher training. 

He is equally abrasive about the 
question of resources. The ACSET 
recommended that extra resources 
should be provided but this has not 
happened. 

Dr Taylor said that the lack of new 
resources must not be iiscd os an excuse 
for inaction. “The three chief resources 
wc hove are the knowledge and experi- 
ence of our members, the confidence of 
the field and the importance of the task. 
Other kinds of resources arc less impor- 
tant," he said. 

Dr Taylor pointed to three issues 
which he regarded ns particularly im- 
portant within the council's criteria; 
iocnl committees, relationships with 
schools and subject studies. He 
pointed out that the local committees 
whose approval would be necessary 
before courses were submitted were not 
intended as mini-CATEs. 

■'Basically we shall be mainly con- 
cerned with strengthening courses, 
identifying their weaknesses and mak- 
ing sure that the public, the professions 
and parents are satisfied that our 
teacher education institutions are pro- 
viding quality ofpreparation," he said. 


The criteria forjudging courses are 
grouped under four headings: 
finks between training Institutions 
and schools; subject studies and 
subject method; educational and 
professional studies; selection and 
admission to Initial teacher training 
courses. The criteria require In 

a articular: 

I that postgraduate certificate in 
education courses should be at least 
36 weeks long; 

• that Institutions should develop 
and run their initial teacher train- 
ing courses in close partnership 
with experienced practising school- 
teachers; , .. 

• that teacher trainers should 
maintain regular and frequent ex- 
perience of classroom leaching and 
be released for this purpose; 

# that teaching practice and school 
experience together should amount 
to no lew than IS weeks In post- 
graduate courses and thrpe year 
BEd or concurrent courses, and not 
less than 20 weeks in the four year 
• that higher education and initial 
| teacher training of all Intending 
teachers should include at least two 


foil years’ course time devoted to 
subject studies at higher education 
level; and courses should Include 
methodology of teaching the chosen 
subject, specialism or curricular 

area; 1 . 

• that entrants to courses should 
have at least grade C In O level 
maths and English and students 
going In for secondary (caching 
should hold an A level appropriate 
to their intended main subject; 

• (hat students should be prepared 
to (each the Dili range of pupils they 
may encounter In an ordinary 
school, with their diversity of abil- 
ity, behaviour, social background 
and ethnic and callnral origins; 

• that Institutions should carefolly 

assess Ihe personal and Intellectual 
qualities of candidates and should 
involve practising school-teachers 
In student selection. ... ' 

Nobody, should be awarded a 
. BEd degree unless (hey have proved 
to be a competent leafoer. Mltu : 
lions should Identify- 1 * early as 
possible students who are unsulteii 
to leachlnii to enable jlhcm to trans- 
fer to other : courses. 1 , r; • , ‘ 


The search ends for 
a research policy 


Almost unnoticed in the unaccus- 
tomed splosh of publicity which 
greeted tnc National Advisory Body's 
advice to (he Government on long- 
term policy cunic the conclusion of a 
debate which partly symbolizes the 
NAB's slated concerns uboui status 
and equal ireatmem with the universi- 
ties. For more than 18 months the body 
had been struggling 1u find agreement 
on a research policy for polytechnics 
and colleges. Stalemate had been 
reached last year, making the issue one 
of the few on which the NAB had 
failed to deliver. 

Everyone wns agreed that the public 
sector had to have a research role, that 
a great deal of research was already 
being done and that this needed both 
protecting and expanding. Inevitably, 
the stumbling block was money. The 
NAB secretariat produced a discussion 
document which assumed that no addi- 
tional resources would be available and 
proposed that a set amount should be 
set nsidc from Ihe advanced further 
education pool. 

The paper drew a distinction be- 
tween “updating study* 1 , and activity 
which was not merely desirable but 
compulsory for lecturers, and genuine 
research, which was concerned with 
the extension of knowledge and under- 
standing in the public domain. It 
considered trying to identify the 
amount of pool income allocated to 
updating (while recognizing the diffi- 
culties inherent in such an exercise) 
but preferred the safeguard of a mini- 
mum unit cost for advanced courses. 

However, the real argument was 
over the establishment or a research 
fund, which would be drawn from the 
pool and distributed selectively. Such a 
fund was not intended to provide an 
alternative source of funding to the 
research councils but to fulfil a pump- 
priming function, providing institu- 
tions with the minimum level of re- 
sources necessary for research. It vvas 
suggested that there were advantages 
to a small fund, of perhaps £om, 
initially, so as not to discourage au- 
thorities from continuing to give what 
support they could to research. 

Tills sum might provide 400 research 
staff or 400,000 person hours, and 
might also be used ror capital projects. 
But the secretariat made no bones 
about the effects of establishing such a 
fund. “Any sum taken out of the pool 
would require either student numbers 
or unit costs to fall by the same 
amount, or balance between the (wo to 
be achieved," the paper sold. "In 
reality the main impact Is likely to fall 
on unit costs, for it would be difficult to 
defend a reduction in access In order to 
protect research." 

In the consultative exercise which 
followed, it soon became clear that this 
was too high a price to pay. The idea 
was shelved ana a new working group 
fanned under the chairmanship of Mr 
Christopher Ball, chairman of the 
NAB board, to consider both the 
planning and funding of research in the 


John O’Leary outlines the 
long awaited 
recommendations of an 
NAB working party. 

• The contribution of the public sector 
to the application and advancement of 
knowledge should be recognized, and 
this contribution facilitated by the 
highly selective allocation of addition- 
al funds. 

% The NAB should seek initially an 
additional £l(lm from the Department 
of Education and Science to support 
this work. 

A sixth recommendation was that 
the group should carry out further 
work on the mechanism for allocating 
such extra money, while the NAB 
committee had added a requirement 
for further investigation of ways to 
assess the amount to be reserved from 
the pool, 
nev 
dea 

sight. The distinction - between true 


T^e new report is not as different to 
its predecessor as it might seem at first 
sight. The distinction between true 
research and updating is retained, with 
the cost of updating being borne by the 
pool simply in a more explicit way than 
at present. Only the claim for more 
money, which the group considers 
should rise to £20m within three years, 
is really new. 

But the report does succeed in 
conveying a sense of urgency about the 

S ht and the value of research in 
:ges and, particularly poly- 
technics. Interestingly for a group 
chaired by the chairman of the NAB 
board, it does not shrink from spelling 
out the dangers of the body's policy of 
moving towards staff/student ratios of 
12 : 1 . 

“We have every sympathy with 
NAB's overwhelming desire to be true 
to the dominating value of lhc sector, 
namely serving society through the 
preservation of access to all who might 
benefit from higher education and who 
wish to obtain entry to it," the report 
says. "Yet there is a real dangerthan in 
serving quantitatively la the short term 
the aspirations of potential students Its 
policy mny do damage to their long- 
term qualilivc needs. 

Even allowing for the use of time 
free from teaching, the group express- 
es the fenr that the unit of resource 
may be dropping to the point where 
the prosurcs on staff pose a serious 
threat to essential research activity. 
For (his reason, the first priority Is 
attached to preserving existing sup- 
port. 

Beyond that, the need is for new 


money, although some may be sui^ 
prised to find that 40 per cent of the 
SERC's teaching companies are lo- 


mblic sector- The group also Included 
lir Douglas Hague, chairman of the 
Economic and Social Research Coun- 


pui 

Sir 


cil, and Professor John Kingman, 
chairman of the Science nnd Engineer- 
ing Research Council. 

Although the group has not entirely 
abandons the idea of reserving funds 
for research from the pool, its report 
has had a much easier passage. Indeed, 
it was essential that H should if the 
group was to meet its own objective of 
mfluencing the pool allocation for the 
1985/86 academic year. With 
announcements on the distribution 
expected before Christmas, even 
minor changes in methodology have to 
be agreed Soon if they are not to wait 
another year. 

The report, which was approved at 
the same meeting which finalized the 
long-term strategy document with its 
own commitment to college and 
polytecimic research; has five main 
conclusions. 

• Research in the broadest sense is 
necessary to sustain effective advanced 
level teaching, and should be associ- 
ated with it wherever it occurs. 

# The need is particularly clear in 

relation to honours degree and post- 
graduate (caching, with a research 
efoos essential in deportments en- 
gaged In such. work. : - 
•Existing support Tor research should 
be preserved, the appropriate eleihent 
of the pool, being allocated on an 
institutional basis pro rata to the 
vpUujie p/ svfo wprk~ . . 


cated in polytechnics or colleges. The 
group wants to build on research 
strengths, allocating money very selec- 
tively for a three or five-year period. 

Thus Tar the high-powered group 
has met little opposition, but the real 
work is yet to come. It will be surpris- 
ing if ministers are prepared to give 
extra funds in advance of (heir green 
paper on higher education, ana the 
group will do well to come up with an 


spending in time for the current pool 
oiscussions. None the less, it lias 


acceptable way of assessing existing 

down a marker for the future M 
will -fill an important hole in the still 
evolving process of planning the public 
sector. 



Christopher Bail: working party 
chairman . .. 



THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


UP 


Three leading academics explore the social responsibilities oFthe 



Architecture suddenly, perhaps 'em 
porarrly, has become a subject of wide 
public debate. This year the Royal 
Institute of British Architects is cele- 
brating its one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary with a festival of 

Rn>hilff<tiirA Al ■» T 1 . 


A design for the future 
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Spirit of Architecture, Prince Chnries 
dropped his novveclebrated bombshell 
critique of today’s architects - con- 
demning their loss of contact with 
"ordinary people”, and deriding the 
topical Mansion House Square and 
National Gallery projects. 

Of more immediate interest to read- 
ers of The THES, the joint National 
Advisory Bodv/University Grants 
Committee study of the future or 
British architictural education whs 
published this week. A striking feature 
of the debates surrounding these 
events is the homogeneity of the 
language used by both opponents and 

The organization of the festival has 
hnkedarehitecture not only with royal- 
ty. but aristocracy and palaces; with 
music, drawing, sculpture nnd paint- 
ing; with the church, historical con- 
servation and commerce; and with 
nature (as for in stance in the exhibition 
of animal “architecture" - nests, cob- 
webs, burrows and dams - at the 
Natural History Museum). So this 
“spirit of architecture" emerges as 
elite, historically precious, sacred, 
"natural" and above all, artistic. 

The medieval church building prog- 
ramme and Renaissance patronage by 
pope ami prince were the basis for die 
formulation of architecturc-as-art 
(beauxarts) in the Enlightenment and 
Industrial Revolution. Elsewhere 
(THES, April 29, 1983) I have de- 
scribed how these social and technolo- 
Kical upheavals required that the huge 
building programme of private and 
public developers reinforce the new 
social structures. Tony King, in this 
issue, speaks of buildings as “praduc- 
ing i|nd reproducing society" and of 
their social meanings. To succeed, the 
messages conveyedby buildings were 
divided into those that the owners 
eonlralled nnd those which could safe- 
ly v be left in the hands of architects 
Tyhose area of operation was so defined 
as to make them' virtually impotent. 

In any case their freedom even in 
this area was apparent rather than real, 
as Pnnce Charles and his equally 
interventionist predecessor. Albert, 
have shown ; Architecture became de- 
fined as abstract, personal, intellectual 
and aitictic. There was a silence about 
everyday concrete and social experi- 
ence. This experience operates In at 
IcsHhree nowerfuj ways. 

^ Flret, all buildings, are rettiftgs for 

.Pfv a«JoeUc experiences, delightful, 

oj appalling.Hachleved through Ttylei 
Proportions, dotaU;:colour L arfi‘ , 
SWnand .texture ■-* that is fhroiigh 
rorms. .This Is the'- formal discourse. 
Second, before they are built, they are 
ptascribtd by clients and afterwards 
described by the critics and the public' 
it) spoken orwritten words whichxefer 
to_purpose or function. ■ , 


u la ( Ions, descriptions of buildings by 
’ Parliament, finance institutions and 
i even historians have been presented as 
neutral, technical processes - the out- 
come of objective factual" knowledge 
of experts. Clearly, however, the 
choice of alternative labels such a 
lunatic asylum or mental hospital, 
sitting room or parlour, housing de- 
velopment or housing scheme, com- 
mon room or recreational space, and 
art gallery or centre for the visual arts, 
entails a rich set of meanings which 
determine, long before any architect 
appears on the scene, mflny of these 
spaces’ salient characteristics. 

This language is the functional dis- 
course. It maxes highly predictable 
what activities will, eventually, be 
conducted within the spaces. 

People respond to these built-in 
meanings of the functional discourse in 
highly conforming ways. So some 
activities will be regarded as appropri- 
ate to a space; others as permissable 
but unusual; others as eccentric; and 
yet others as forbidden, under pain of 
institutional sanctions imposed by pa- 
rents, headtcncher, matron, station 
master or office manager and, in 
extreme cases, of legal sanctions en- 
forced by the police. 

The third experience is that which 
makes for awareness of where build- 
ings are in relation to other buildings 
and streets Hnd the location of rooms 
within a building in relation to entr- 
ance, corridors, stairs and other 
rooms. Some spaces, and hence peo- 
ple, are near the entrance, some far 
away "deep" within the building; some 
can be reached only through another 
space, others by a variety of routes. 

These relationships give towns and 
buildings a spatial structure quite Inde- 
pendent of formal style or function, 
which can be analysed and described 
by topological methods. These yield a 
ridi variety of tree-like, ringy and 


about whether it falls into the former. 
The relationship is similar to that 
between art and pictures, or commun- 
ity and people. A veil (Tony King calls 
it a mask) hides these invisible entities, 
which it was the festival’s intention to 
remove: it was to allow the public **. . . 
to see through the veil ... and to 
demystify architecture . . . with a 
consequent increase in architects’ cre- 
dibility”. 

The greatest mystery, generated by 
the festival, is how music recitals in 
country houses, drawings by Palladio, 
lectures on the “common source” of 
music and architecture in “their har- 
mony In nature ’’ are supposed to 
explain to the present generation of 
users (victims?) their bus stations, 
housing, offices and supermarkets. It 
has been outraged, bored, alienated, 
impoverished (by energy-disastrous 
buddings) made physically and men- 


The idea of a community entails 
strong cohesion wilhin a group and 
correspondingly weak cohesion be- 
tween it and others. It lias been used, 
with models of the family, village or 
pastoral group, to disguise work- 


nen variety of tree-like, ringy and 
other webs, which relate to people's 
relative position in a city or building, 
and hence to their position in a class 
^cture or organizational hierarchy. 

Whether they are occupants, visitors 
or merely passers-by, this spatial ex- 

E ertence is concrete and powerful. 

descriptions of buildings- in these 
tor ms form the spatial discourse. 

All three discourses have social 
meaning - through Images, function 
and space. Moreover they are inde- 
pendent of each other. In spite of 

jffiPji! V*!?r d the , la , t , cr functionalists’ 
Whef that “form follows function’’. '' 
; hundred .years pgb, owners 

an agreement (a pact) where* 
by th^ir architects were given a fjembl- 
ance of freedom over the obviously 


nas been outraged, bored, alienated, 
impoverished (by energy-disastrous 
bufidings) made physically and men- 
tally HI and, occasionally, killed, by the 
average building of the last 30 years. 
Nothing could demonstrate the power 
of the fabricated “spirit* of 
arch'tecture better then the apparent 
ability of a razzmatazz of computers, 
m-tech, balls, ceremonies, masques, 
balloons and canopies to wipe from the 
publics consciousness the memory of 
this recent history. 

Prince Charles also mode a pica for 
community architecture, in which 
0I ? l ,narjr P co P le " could find 
architects “who listen to their com- 
ments and their ideas" and try “to 
design the kind of environment they 
want ; designs which would be "visual- 
ly beautiful as well as socially useful". 
An unemployed member of a Glasgow 
housing association had earlier spoken 
abnost identically at the Scottish 
launch of the festival. 

The Royal Institute of British 
Architects, which had alrendy made 
^ m mumty architecture moves, took 
the Princes message seriously, espe- 
cially as these architects are tnreaten- 
break-away movement. Features 
of the movement suggest that it merely 
reinforces the 200-year-old process. 
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arrangement U was not only necessary 
to^utrahze the explicit ; functional 
discourse, , but also. to set-up urchltects’ 


discourse has been formed ; by these 
two uses of the, language, will itself usd 
if - thus Prince Charles echoed widely: 
held popular opinion. 

; Tins- language fs never ihnocent, 
l hough build iqg briefs, building reg^. 
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selective elimination but the creation . 
of an abstract, intangible entity which • 
contrast strikingly with cortcrclevob- 
jecls.tfalled “bbffdingsV There can be 
no argument about whether an object : ' 
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pastoral group, to disguise work- 
houses, ghettos and exclusive, dog- 
patroHed, housing developments. 
When applied to "ordinary" people it 
means the poor , the potentially crimin- 
al, working class or racial minority. 
The Prince defined them as non- 
property owners who might, through 
this method, behave more like proper- 
ty owners in not vandalizing their 
environments. They nre said to long 
for the traditional and vernacular; in 
fact, due to the strength of the fabri- 
cated "spirit”, they do often choose 
trivial, sentimental solutions. 

Tbe movement merely further 
embeds the recipients of this 
architecture in a position of patronized 
segregation, unles the local author- 
ities rights to determine the functional 
programmes and the spatial structures 
ar ®8' so transferred to these groups. 

The high-style architects remain 
sceptical, believing that popular taste 
is bound to be trivial and reactionary in 
comparison to (heir own radical artistic 
leadership, which no democratic pro- 
cess coulu parallel. Both they and most 
community architects see form 
whether urban venncular or lii-tcch, ns 
the issue nnd even the Prince’s most 
ardent supporters npply the process in 
housing and small workshops. 

But how would it work for the 
NationalG allcry or the Palumbo office 
block? The political mechanisms for 
effective realization of values and 
feelings about buildings at this scale, 
often dimly perceived and poorly ar- 
ticulated simply do not exist. High- 
ly™. architects share with community 
architects a sentimental reverence for 
the past (the typical member of the 
termer group inhabits a Georgian 
house) and an unfounded optimism 
about the ftiture. * 

The NAB/UGC exercise will un- 
doubtedly release a flood of education- 

in 1755 the University of Pennsylva- 
nia was founded on the basis of a 
curriculum laid out by Benjamin 
Franklin In Proposals Relating to the 
Education of Youth in Pensuvania. 
The curriculum, containing only 
those Things that are likely to be 
most useful and most ornamental. 
Included “sorpethlng of Drawing' 
because, aj explained in a footnote: 
“Drawing Is a kind of Universal 
understood by all Na- 
tions, A Man may often express his 
Weas even to his own Countrymen, 
raorec early with a lead Pencil, or Bit 
wlth his Tongue,” In 
addition Franklin .suggested for the 
« e y are wading 
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al debate. The schools, through the 
professional recognition system, are 
creations of the RIBA and the 
Architects Registrations Council of 
me UK, reproducing the socially un- 
conscious and artistically free gradu- 
ates the market requires. 

Long ago the separation between 
design and production has been 
achieved as the architectural response 
to the division of labour perfected in 
the Industrial Revolution. Architects 
thus contribute to the fracturing of 
society and human nature, and specifi- 
cally, to the disjunction between im- 
agination and materiality. The limited 
definition of the ends of buildings is 
accompanied by an equally limited 
view of means. 

The schools will be debating with 
two government bodies, one of which 
has at its head Christopher Ball, who at 
an important national meeting on 
education at the RIBA defined 
architecture as "frozen music”, a bor- 
rowed definition with an interesting 
provenance. 

So what arc the hopeful elements in 
the situation? First, that debate is 
taking place with a level of public 
involvement unprecedented in recent 
times. Second, that in spite of the 
dangers of community architecture, 
there are some designers taking the 
role of environmental midwives - 
bringing expertise to bear on the 
release rather than the creation of 
solutions; nnd they are broadening 
issues far beyond the boundaries of 
debate on formal alternatives between 
high art or vernacular thatchere. 
Third, critics, historians and scholarly 
■designers ore attempting to break fhe 
mould of teutonic descriptive methods 
and replace it with anolysis. 

Finally, there is a a wider political 
critique of market forces, economic 
equivalents to Darwin’s laws (of the 
jungle) and a realization that they are 
not to be trusted to shape human 
society or its buildings. A first step in 
this realization is the fracturing, frag- 
menting and destruction of the dis- 
course of architecture. Architecture is 
dead, long live architecture! 

Thomas A, Markus 

The author is professor of building 
science at Strathclyde University. 

Good life 

are Iconoclastic, destroying every- 
thing that preceded to make roomfo r 
the new, violent like a volcano, Th» “ 
not a stance able to support land- 
scape design which Is adaptive, con- 
cerned with the continuance or 11»> 
Incorporating the living skin of (he 
earth, Its soil and vegetation- New 
Invention has to sit within the context 
of the older. . _ ... 

• On the one hundred and 
anniversary of the Royal Institute <tt 
British Architects, the RIBA Journal 
pnt out a festival number. The cover 
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iMaps the sense of values under- 
lying the choice of this part of the 
compulsory curriculum was the ftin- 
“i.jource or the beautlftil 
SX° ^ C€8 i r€ate|i ln toe right- 
For design then dls* 

in umd scape destim:the nih.™ 


two of which were Initiated by land- 
scape architects, namely Crystjjj 
Palace designed by the nineteen In 
century landscape architect Pi axton 
and Arup Associates 1 building f° r 
this year’s International garden fes- 
tival In Liverpool, the drcumstances 
for which were created by Rodney 
Beaumont and Richard Cass from 
: most Improbable site of darilcuoj- 

•-. It Is not surprising that for symbo 

-'of ' celebration architects shOJJ*- 
choose the 1 work of - Und^fP® 
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Building society 
on a global scale 
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Tlie recent inquiry into the City of 
London's Mansion House Square pro- 
ject has again focused attention oil the 
unsatisfying, if not unsatisfactory, na- 
ture of much of the environments 
debate. In many cases, discussion 
about the architectural merit of build- 
ings is reduced to a more or less polite 
slanging match with “expert witnes- 
ses" wheeled in to represent the pre- 
dictable views of various social and 
professional groups; there is an urgent 
oeed tb both deepen, and broaden, 
terms in which architecture is dis- 
cussed. 

One step in this direction might be to 
stop evaluating buildings in subjective 
aesthetic terms and start looking at 
them as social objects: at the activities 
they contain, the social values they 
represent and the material conditions 
which produced them. What, in short, 
do they tell us about the economy and 
society in which we live, and more 
especially, about the changes taking 
place? This is not the sole answer to the 
problem of “aesthetics” but it helps 
clarify some of the issues. 

The Mansion House project (and 
Prince Charles’s reaction to it) pro- 
vides an excellent example. Below the 
prewar London skyline so close to the 
Prince's heart there were, among the 
City's institutions, about 80 foreign 
banks. Today there arc 460, including 
representatives of all but four of the 
world’s largest 100 banks; the Bonk of 
America, lor example, employs over 
1,000 people in the City. The tallest 
building m the City (and Britain) 
houses the international division of 
Britain's second largest bank which in 
1982 opened a new headquarters 
building in New York and n new 
division in Miami. 

All this - and more - is evidence of 
London's rapidly-developing role as a 
finance and professional service centre 
in an increasingly integrated inlerim- 
twnal division of labour (other evi- 
dent* is the disappcarnnee of her 
industry). For Prince Chnries to sug- 
gest that the new "giant glnss stump” 
was better suited to downtown Chica- 
go is to miss a major point: in many 
[wpects, the City of London is down- 
town Chicago. Like New York, Frank- 
furt or Singapore, it is part of n global 
urban system in which the internn- 
tlonalization of capital has brought the 
[wirnationalization of institutions and 
j ^building forms which contain 

Like the institutions, high-rise office 
wfcks are a product of the capitalist 
*ond economy: the land market, 
wvelopors, corporate clients, invest- 
or 11 , P e . ns l°n funds are as essential 
jw explaining the London office block 
« uie peasant economy, tribal struc- 
£* e an ? I spwal division of labour for 

£luB 8rran 8 Cmcr, t s of huls in 8 

To talk simply of the “Mies" build- 


ing, therefore, is to point up the 
shortcomings of both the vocabulary 
and framework in which architecture is 
often discussed. Even the terms mod- 
ern and international, applied to stylis- 
tic attributes of building (as in modern 
movement or international style), 
mainly serve to mask the immense 
economic, political, social and cultural 
transformations to which these two, 
very loaded terms refer. 

This is most easily illustrated in 


very loaded terms refer. 

This is most easily illustrated in 
regard to the so-called modernization 
or westernization of environments in 
Asia, Africa or- especially today - the 
Middle East. The historical processor 
urbanization by which many of there 
societies were incorporated into the 
global economy was not only econo- 
mic, political and social, but also 
physical, spatial and architectural. 

The institutions intrinsic to the pro- 
cess - the banks, colonial govern- 
ments, insurance and shipping firms or 
later, the multinational corporations - 
brought not only economic and cultu- 
ral transformation but with them, the 
buildings and urban forms (including 
urban planning, technology ana 
architectural style) in which they were 
contained. The changes in the forms of 
household and property, or the move 
by social elites from traditional cour- 
tyard dwellings to a spacious villa in 
the suburbs are not just international, 
western or modern but represent a 
shift (o the consumer-oriented market 
economy. 

Of course, these over-simplifica- 
tions hardly do justice to the range of 
social, cultural, or political variations 
in the circumstances described. Nor, to 
return to the cxnmptc of London, do 
they prevent us from recognizing the 
degree of political autonomy exercised 
over changes in the enviroment or the 
particular interests or cultural values 
of those on whose hehulf political 
power is expressed. Yet until the 
different levels of explanation arc 
acknowledged, it is impossible to sepa- 
rate the universal from the particular, 
let alone (to return to our first exam- 
ple) the contribution of some indi- 
vidual architect. 


Considering the social meanings of 
buildings unci environments implies a 
know! edge of economic, social and 
cultural enuuge, not only in one's own 
society but in others. Ir transnational - 
banking is chunging the face of the 
■ City, transnational production and 
consumption is changing (he suburbs, 
as well ns the entire urhnn and regional 
system in Britain. 

These developments imply an analy- 
sis of buildings, spaces and environ- 
ments within a far broader internation- 
al framework than is often assumed. In 
the 1980s, the Costa Brava is as much 
part of the British space economy as 
was the Indian tea plantation 100 years 
before. Arab oil surpluses generate 
new office developments in London or 




Buildings ns social objects (from left, clockwise): the NatWest tower, Britain's tallest building; the old and 
the new in Jeddah; architect Peter Palumbo with a model of the controversial Mansion House Square 
development; the English terraced house in London. 


■ refurbish country houses just as B ri I ish 
contractors construct time-share 
apartments in the Canaries from pro- 
fits made in Snudia Arabia. 

Yet despite these developments, the 
fiction of a national economy is mnin- 
laincd, rather than a global system of 
production in which so-called third 
world squatter settlements play an 
essential part. Development studies 
serves to Keep first nnu third worlds 
apart. 

The growing awareness of the eco- 
nomic, social and political dimensions 
of architecture, building and planning 
has begun to be reflected in academic 
courses, particularly In urban design. 
Some of the awareness has come from 
research on social issues such as the 
relation of gender to the spatial and 
symbolic aspects of environment or - 


for all in a thriving landscape 


Ijt* kWh Ip the ftiture. Perhaps 
tfttawmild be more liveable if the 
approach were more often 
to design less fanciful sectors 
J^ For . ln . cer h*in profound ways 
SSJS , of which creates a 

riuTr? 1 ' garden or tract of country* 
, c 9 rrec t inode to create the 
make fine cities. 

be n*£fS l ? , J , , owever modest, can 
without a grasp of the 
Wfe 1 ? what W »h£dy" ihere- 
PrimuJ! U ^l ree ’ 8 hollow for 
cor ner in need 


1 S 1 ^to Its variable 
and acidity, a 
2 ^“LP«ri»ps not ideally sited 
so^ii.jijTfPhieeable guardian of 


can gleam, or It may be wise to keep 
certain trees and buildings lest a 
place becomes windy and Inhospit* 
able. 

Gardens are concerned with living 
things, not least people. At a mun- 
dane level the kitchen garden has to 
produce an environment In which 
produce thrives; this may be 
achieved with a grandiose rectangu- 
lar wall or by cobbling together a 
length of house wall, some ooarded 
fence and lengths of hedgerow. The 
human body possesses physical sensl- 


Suc h lechnl- 1 
fiaSg. 1 * nw t* beorikld to 


UoL^But people also mdye about. 
They need convenient and dry paths, 
private and safe play Plw«;. 
garden designer would be satisfied 
with a layout which encouraged a 
visiting dustcart to drive across the 
garden path. _ . 

■Yet atlhe very heart of our great 
ettlex we see pedeptrians so Ul-cared 
for Unit they are forced to struggle 
into speeding traffic of clamber down 
dwik^S? [nto 10-Ht 1 

blind moles' so that .mochines, which 
coold bej hetpfttl, W 
turbed, Ckten ‘t be dMl 
forced to walk Into puddles, while 


can park their rubber tyres on snug 
well-drained pavements. 

The needs of people ont of doors 
and the well-being of vegetation are 
the basic alms of landscape design. 
Wise expenditure In cities would 
dispose both buildings and roadways 
to make places for people to use, as 
indeed Is commonplace In many 
modern German cities. 

A city Is for more than physical 
comfort and safety. It Is also ordered 
for delight and a sense bforlenfallon. 
In a paric the disposition of fine views 
towards towers and groups of trees 
or the surprise of leaving: a shady 
secret Wood to see suddenly a distant 
sheet of water are achieved by land- 
scape techniques which, could be 

equally useftil In the arrangement of 
towns. These techniques include 
sight lined, modulation of the ground 
surface, soil profiles capable of sup- 
porting frees to capture the spnlight 
and fliwert to s^t the dir, comfort* 
ably-proportioned steps, -well-laid 
paving, and buildings arrpnged to 
guide people among warra well-su- 

hqve qpt been understood in the past . ; 


with the maintenance of a strict (own 
and country division by middle-class 
planners, supported by more powerful 
social interests - the role that socially 
produced environments play in repro- 
ducing divisions in the larger society. 

Yet it is still more common to find 
these matters discussscd in courses for 
third world students whose back- 
ground is recognizably different than 
For home students whose own cultural 
and social, if not political, assumptions 
often remain unquestioned. 

To look at buildings and environ- 
ments in this way, as an index of 
society and social change suggests that 
wc need to know much more about 
what is happening to the environment, 
and why. While Muthesius's English 
Terraced House won a well-deserved 
prize for architectural history, a study 

The ftiture can be designed to achieve 
such qualities. But priorities will 
need to bechangcd. The place-maker 
must precede and define fhe context 
for the olgect and structure-maker. 

A culture which wants flue cities 
must take Interest In the character of 
this space between buildings and 
demand that it Is understood In terms . 
of all fhe forms of life dependant 
upon if. 

These are dot matters of 
architectural styles, but have to do 
with the whole mode of operation by 
which places are made, The know- 
ledge which Is available about ecolo- 
gy, microclimate and human percep- 
tion out of doors has to be converted 
by a design process Info places. 

A city for people can. neither be 
created solely by counting passenger 
car mills and square metres of office 
space nor by designing fine building 
interiors. A city for people needs to 
be based on an understanding of 
people nnd of nature at large, homo 
sapiens being but a single species on a 
complicated heavenly body, the 
forking ecology of which should 
"permeate every place upon it. , 

, Hal Moggridge 

The authoHs prpfeisor of Ufcbiteciute af ' 
Sheffield University, 


of the Asian Terraced House \vou Id tell 
us more of (he urban future (and 
provide some thoughts for local plan- 
ners creating nearby open spaces on 


ners creating nearby open spaces on 
English landscape lines), if the English 
can afford it, tncy are moving - with 
thuir care- out of industrial terraces to 
greener suburbs, responding to the 
developer's advert: “why not go de- 
tached?" 

While most people know of the shift 
to owner-occupation since the war, no 
one knows the change In proportion of 
households living in detached houses 
to those in terraced dwellings, an 
essential index In the growth of the 
consumer economy. As milestones in 
the emergence of the leisure-oriented 
market society, is there a “blue pla- 
que" on the firat British disco (1957), 
time-share holiday development 
(1975) or outer city garden centre? 

Tliis still leaves unanswered the 
questions of style and aesthetics. Here, 
two observations might be made, 
Whatever the arguments put forward 
by protagonists of aesthetic autonomy, 
the terms of the debate are largely 
Eurocentric, neither adequate for 
understanding changes on a global 
scale nor for providing insights into 
questions of ideology or national and 
cultural identity in such rapidly chang- 
ing areas as the Islamic Middle East. 

Second, while architecture and plan- 
ning are perhaps the most emeu of all 
subjects to insights from other disci- 
plines, the reverse is not always true, 
with some exceptions, the social disci- 
lines have been -reluctant to take on 

oard questions relating to 

and urban form, particularly In re 
to architecture and design. Yet t 
provide not only clues, but evidence of 
what is happening to economies and 
societies both at a local, as well as 
global scale. 

Like art, musk: or literature, the 
built environment is . a social and 
cultural product which plays a part in 
both the production, and reproduction - 
of society. The study of everyday 
environments needs to be incorpo- 
rated into a critical social theory. 

. ■ Anthony King 

77ie author is professor of architecture '■ 
at Brunei University. . 
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Jam on the bread and butter 
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Developing a commitment 
to lifelong learning 


America is aging. In the present de- 
cade a lone, the over-60 population will 
increase by J5 pe r cent. Those in the 50 
to 59 age bracket will rise by 17 per 
cent. And since we Americans con- 
limie to live longer and have fewer 
babies, this trend is likely to persist. 

The traditional work pattern is also 
breaking up. People are less involved 
in enrning a living From early morning 
to late at night five days a week. The 
average working week in America -62 
hours in 1900, 43 hours in 1945 - now 
stands at about 3716 hours. 

Further, many older workers now 
find themselves outdistanced by the 
pace of change. All too often, the 
individual forced into “early retire- 
ment” (as an alternative to simply 
being fired) has fallen behind in his 
field, been judged redundant, and 
quietly put out to pasture - with years 
of potential productivity left. Such 
situations are not only economically 
wasteful, they are tragic in simple 
human terms. 

The nation's colleges and universi- 
ties are feeling the impact of these 
trends. Increasingly, education is be- 
coming something more than a full- 
time pre-work ritual exclusively avail- 
able to the young. In 1 972 about 28 per 
cent of all college students were 25 and 
over. Ten years later, the number had 
.jumped to over 35 per cent. And 
during this same period, the increase in 
students of 35 and older was nn 
astounding 77 per cent. 

This impressive shift is due largely to 
a growing number of part-time stu- 
dents. In 1972, such students consti- 
tuted about onc-tliird of the entire 
higher education population. In 1982, 
part-time students comprised over 40 
• per cent of the total. And it is esti- 
mated that by the year 2000, almost 
half of all students enrolled in Amer- 
ican higher education will be part- 
time. 


the nursing homes and the retirement 
villages? Why should a person, after a 
lifetime of productive work, be 
allowed to vegetate intellectually simp- 
ly because of the physical limitations of 
age 7 A few colleges are actually estab- 
lishing retirement centres in proximity 
to the campus. 

Ir is not just traditional higher 
learning institutions that are catering 
to mature students. Corporations are 
starting their own colleges to serve 
adults and industries are offering more 
and more education programmes for 
their own workers, providing varied 
schedules for mini-courses, seminars, 
video-lectures and the like. The world 
of learning and the world of work are 
beginning to overlap and intersect. 

Looking ahead , labour contracts can 
be expected to include “agreements 
for continued learning", arrangements 
that free the worker forseveralhours a 
week to take a college course in his or 
her factory, store or laboratory - not 
only technical courses relating to a 
speciality, but also in liberal studies. 
And more and more working adults 
may be granted mini-snbbaticnls (just 
as college professors now are) either to 
refine their special skills or for their 
general intellectual and cultural en- 
richment. 


A related trend is the dramatic 
expansion of (he two-year college. 

1970, these Institutions 
attracted less than 20 per cent of 
. post-secondary students. Today, over 
50 per cent of all such students are in 
community colleges and Increasingly 
the emphasis Is on community, not 
college. 

■ 'The two-year .institution' offers a 
stunning variety -of programmes for 
older students at convenient times and 
the move is away Dbm the “traditlon- 
al" transfer role that prepares students 


ute reverse transfer" going on. For 

example, in' 1979; approximately 15 
per cent of all students 'in Illinois Who 
transferred- thal year left publicfour- 
. year universities , to matriculate at 
community Colleges. That same year, 

piorp students went rrinfi the campuses 

of the University qf. California to 
community colleges than the other way 
around.' 

'Tlic trend persists^ Many graduates 
ram' liberal ar|s programmes of four- 
rear institutions find themselves simp- 
jr less able to compete in today's tight 
, ob market tbit often demands 9ery 
specific work skills. They return to a 
two-year college to better “train” 
themselves in one specific arqa'of work 
dr ano (her that currently seems to be in 
most demand. 

• Retirees are alto more actively eri- 
gaged in higher, education. The later 
years of life ore being thought of as an 
ideal time for reentering the world of 
learning. Occasionally, colleges and 
universities are using their residence 
halls to accommodate retirees, provid- 
ing 'not only housing but the opportun- 
ity 1 for'contlrfulrig ] education:- Other . 
colleges are asking: If we edn go-into 
the factories, why can't vye also go into 


Everyone stands to gain from these 
developments. The individual gnins by 
acquiring or updating skills that en- 
hance prospects for job placement and 
salary increments. Additionally, the 
individual's sense of self-worth is shar- 
pened os is Ins or her contact with ideas 
important to the person's place in 
society. This is lifelong education for 
careers and citizenship as well. 
Industry gains as better educated, 
better trained workers, older and 
younger, contribute to productivity 
and efficiency in the workplace as well 
as to creativity and criticism in product 
design and corporate strategics. In the 
United States, as in Great Britain, 
there is concern that business and 
industry be fully competitive interna- 
tionally .Higher Education has a cru- 
cial role in America's economic resurg- 
ence. 

■ Colleges and universities profit too. 
No longer are campuses youth ghpttos, 
viewed with suspicion by “grown ups” 
- in the outside world. And students, in 
turlt, are looking with less suspicion 
ton life beyond the campus.' The time 
may soon arrive, when the campus and 
the town will truly mix. A college 
. community that is truly a community 
.may emerge. . 


Perhaps the greatest resource in in- 
stitutions of higher education is the 
population of research students. This 
"1 year’s cohort is Dbout to embark on 
what for a while - and in some cases a 
long while - will be a dominant task: 
choosing a research topic. There are 
many reasons why the choice and the 
approach arc likely to result in a dry 
thesis destined for the dust on library 
shelves. It is worth trying to under- 
stand these reasons as a basis for 
developing better strategies; to replace 
tedium by excitement in what should 
be one of the best ti mes of a (potential) 
academic’s life. 

There are two main kinds of factors 
which limit choice. The first set relates 
to the definition of the topic; the 
second to the way the chosen subject is 
treated. Almost inevitably, the new 
student is likely to be pointed to a 
subject which will form an additional 
brick for an already existing edifice. 
This is a feature of a discipline in a 
Kuhnian "normal" state, and the 
choice is likely to be further restricted 
by schools withing the framework and 
by the traditions of the department - 
ultimately by the capacity of a member 
of staff to supervise. 

The way in which the already- 
narrow topic can be treated will be 
further limited by a mixture of conven- 
tion and practicalities. The thesis will 
have to be rigorous; there will be a 
requirement to add depth to what 
exists. Practically, the student will be 
limited by his or her skills and the 
training available to extend these; by 
data or source availability. Above all, 
if the thesis is to be produced in 
anything like a reasonable time and 
satisfy examiners, choices need to be 
safe and conservative on all counts. 

The system demands a bread-and- 
butter product. Without a revolution, 
this will continue to be the case. 
Realistically, therefore, what we can 
seek to add is some jam. There will 
continue to be, as now, a small number 
who can gamble, can choose a topic 
and approach which are so dramati- 
cally different that the result will be 
applauded for its originality and un- 
conventionally - even if after rather 
than during the event. 
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• -.. Here them is the picture. Higher 
learning In America, has committed' 
itself to expanding acCes. unqualified : 
by Considerations of race, sex, reli- 
gioiv or social status.. Increasingly, 
universities . are affirming with equal 
sepousness tliat acccss to' education , 
should have no brings attached in 
terms of age. An older population fs 
demonstrating that learning dan be 
lifelong. ,i;-_ 1 1 . ' • . 

■ Howevef, just below thq Surface of 
this tranfefotmatioh theye are questions ' 
of profound .importance tb~ academe.' 
How can this continuing expansion oF 
access to higher education be balanced 
by the essential .fommiiihent to excell- 
ence? And hQwcan asenseofeampus 
community qe maintained as a' variety- 
Of part-tinfe students. 'with differing, 
needs ntove freely in and bit? Recon- ' 
CiHng.tradih'°n; add change, here' as 
elsewhere in American life, remains . 

fundamental issue for thosb , 
WiA -gftfdi 'ifreMde^tiiiy qf our irisHtU—- 
tiOns of higher learning.’' v .. ■ 


How can we begin to develop new 
strategies for research students (and 
supervisors) as they embark on their 
new careers? The first point to empha- 
size is that judgments have to he made: 
what makes a particular subject or 
approach interesting and important? 
These judgments need to take into 
account economic and social pressures 
(if only to resist them) as well as 
contemporary thinking about what is 
feasible and what is not. But what we 
need to do is to articualte some 
questions which enable the judgments 
to be made more effectively. 

There nre five basic issues to be 
tackled. The first is the definition of 
the entitles and boundaries > which 
constitute the object of study - the 
system of interests. The second is the 
level of resolution at which the system 
is to be viewed. Thirdly, where to place 
ourself on a partial-comprehensive 
spectrum. Fourthly, issues of theory; 
and fifthly, the availability of methods 
or whether methodological develop- 
ment should be ad integral part of the 
research. 

The first issue is the most obvious to 
understand but is nonetheless crucial : 
a brick-in-the-wail definition Is likely 
to be imposed at this point. The rest 
are on the whole less obviou$ and are 
rtdt usually posed' a&: explicit questions: 
the answers are already built in to both 
the: student's education and the super- 
visor s ongoing practice. 

, "Level of resolution” involves up to 
three dimensions: category definition, 
time ancT space. These ^present the 
.kvcl- detail, at; which the entities 
within fhe system qf interest are to be 


nowledged - is often an important 
research area. 

The decisions taken up to this point 
build up the beginnings of a picture of 
the object of study ana they emphasize 
the extent to which the nature of this 
picture is created by the analyst. The 
remaining steps push towards under- 
standing. First, it is necessary to be 
involved with some kind of theory: a 
set of hypotheses to be developed or 
extended from the current state-of- 
the-art; or at the very least, an under- 
standing of someone else’s hypothesis 
which arc to be tested empirically. 
Then, whether developing or testing 
theory, appropriate methods are 
needed for actually making progress. 

My contention is that what faces 
most new research students is a set of 
given decisions on most if not all of the 
Five dimensions. What 1 am advocating 
is a loosening of these constraints: that 
students should be encouraged to 
question the underlying, implicit, 
assumptions basic to the state-of-the-art 
which is their starting point. 

R Is nearly always possible to create 
difficult and therefore interesting 
problems by attempting to be more 
comprehensive. Anil sometimes there 
are unexpected rewards: in a situation 
where the study of two interacting 
entities is feasible but essentially sim- 
ple, and the study of three virlunlly 
impossible, then, by the introduction 
of new methods, the study of a large 
number becomes feasible again and 
interesting in a different kind of way. 
In classical physics, this was the transi- 
tion from Newton to Boltzman but it is 
relevant in other fields. 

I would also argue that it is often 
worthwhile to explore unconventional 
levels of resolution, especially coarser 
scales which often coincide with a shift 
to comprehensiveness; and this also 
counters the inherent reductlonism 
which pervades many styles of re- 
search: 

My other prescriptions turn on atti- 
tudes to theory and method. A scru- 
tmy of almost any field shows that it is 
subdivided into schools characterized 
by particular theories and methods. It 
would advocate theoretical and espe- 
cially methodological eclecticism in 
relation 1 to any particular research 
problem: the methods of different 


contemporary approaches often work 
more powerfully In combination. 
When different theoretical schools are 


OfcerM's evS^feW 
mirtute$, hours, days, years, centuries. 
A Ration, regions towns, greets. 
Mgny interesting research' questions 

fejSfS''. levels resolu- 
uoh t la economics,, fpf. example, most 
apiSrpa^heSarc .dtffer'micrb ojmacro 
consumers and firms on theone band, 
a national economy bn the'othet The 
recognition dial there are alternative 
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Msed oij different concepts, progress 
can often be made by forcing the two 
perspectives into one. . 

• ■ argument so far consists of a 
rather generalized consdousness-rais- 
H°. w . we relate it to more 
practical steps towards extending pow- 
^ ma ® nati on? First, it is impor- 
tant to understand the dynamics of 
°“ e . 8 ^wn discipline. There may be an 
iK ,U ? W*sibn, as in some quan* 
* rom description 
fustics to mathematical 
methods: It is important not to be 
locked into a school which represents 
aft earher era. (Not that one would be 
P rot, l eras: ' research would 

S by S 
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relevance of new ideas A v; nl 
organized lateral thinking. 
the argument has impliMtiomE 
rendmg. The new student wilUlmw 
without exception be offered theft 
ature of a narrow field. At some s S 
?\\ UTSC - {hl * wil1 h *vc to be laffi 
but there is a danger that it will creS 
mental prison rather than as a spriJJ 
board for new research. It ma V it 
better to read around the subjcct and 
to combine this with some first-princF 
pics thinking about the research topic. 

This all has implications for the 
training of research students. There 
are cc&oes of the current policies 
some research councils who require* 
broader training than has been com- 
mon for the students they sponsor. Bui 
too often this takes the form of courses 
on methods, most of which seem 
irrelevant to any particular student 
There is also some difference of objec- 
tives; the research councils want to 
make students more useful when they 
reach the wider world; I am areuini 
that a different bind of broader base 
would genernte more imaginative re- 
search in the student’s research period. 

What is needed is not so much 
courses which offer in-depth training 
m methods which arc unlikely to be 
used (for a PhD or later) but (he 
awakening of an ability first to search 
for the variety of elements which might 
combine to produce a good approach 
to a problem and secondly to assemble 
and use the results of his search 
effectively. A postgraduate research 
course based on a series of case studies 
might be more effective than a tradi- 
tional methods course. What is also 
important is to provide students wlih- 
or at least encourage them to seek -a 
wide range of contacts beyond the 
department. The short inter-univenlty 
courses offered by the Economic ana 
Social Research Council to its spon- 
sored students have turned out to be 
important in his respect - not so much 
for what is taught but to allow students 
from different universities to meet 
cuch other. 

The argument has been cast, impli- 
citly, in terms of the sciences and sooal 
sciences rnthcr than the arts, through 
the notions of object of study or system 
of interest. But the same strictures 
apply on both sides. For the arts 
research student, imagination is more 
likely to be a property of (say) authors 
being studied rather than the student’s 
own work. The framework offered 
may help. Some of the developments in 
literary criticism in recent years, f« 
example, turn on the recognition that 
there arc Interesting theoretical ques- 
tions at broader scales and that some 
concerns arc shared with social sdeo- 
lists. 

There lias also been an implicit 
emphasis on analytical disciplines and 
the need to understand rather than 


indicates perhaps how we give loo 
much emphasis to analysis in thinking 
about research. One way of Interpret- 
ing the argument offered here is to say 
that it is about the effective synlh»i5“ 
ideas and methods whether for prob- 
lems in analytical or synthesizing dB»- 
plines. The lesson is that the new ww 
ambitious research student faces an 
the problems of an inventor: how » 
create something (for a particular 
purpose) which works, but oul « 
almost nothing. 

There is an argument for further 
development within the establishment 
itself. We have already noted moves 
towards a more broadly-based post- 
graduate education, though it Is easier 
for research councils to exhort de- 
ments than to offer specific gu |dam £ 
The earlier conclusion needs to 
reemphasized: that this ^urStl 01 } 
should be more than a tradiOonaj 
methods course. But finally we snoiuo 
argue that research council neecs 
offer more guidance . which 
stimulate more imaginative res ®r w j t ’. 


sumuiaie more imagmauyo 
difficult though this would be to do- 1 
is necessary to move beyond a limR* 
menu of high priority topics to dispel 
the rich variety of possible avenues 0 
research which he beyond conven 
tional boundaries. Some oigam* , 
brainstorming involving bpt h 
tee members and the wider 
community would be a valuable sta 

Alan WHso? 
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Events 

Continuing exhibitions: 

To October 13. City Art Gallery, 
Plymouth. Peter Grccnhum RA: puinL- 
iaas and drawings. 

To October 14. City Art Gallery, 
York. Henry Lamb: 58 works, including 
* series of studies of Lyiton Strachcy. 

To October 20. Art Gallery, University 
of Nottingham. Prints by Manet. 

To October 21. Ferens Gallery } Hull. 
Trial and Innocence: Victorian paintings 
from the Ferens collection. 

To October 29. Goethe Institut, Lon- 
don. Dilrer in Dublin: engravings and 
woodcuts from the Chester Beatty Lib- 
rary, Dublin. 

New exhibitions: 

From today, Exhibition Gallery, Milton 
Keynes. Semi-Detached: pictures of peo- 
ple end places. 

From October 8. Newcastle 
Polytechnic. Major exhibition of the 
works of Edvard Munch: 115 works 
mainly from the last thirty years of 
Munch's life, never seen in ihis country 
before. 

From October 9. Sainsbury Centre, 
University of East Anglia. Trading 
Shapes: Chinese and Islamic ceramics 
from the British Museum. 

Concerts: 

Tonight. Royal Northern College of 
Music, Manchester. Music from Scncgul. 

October 5. Department or Music, 
University of Reading. Recital by Sharon 
Mabry (mezzo soprano) and Pntricia 
Wade (piano): a programme of twen- 
tieth-century American music. 

October 18. Turner Sims Hall, Uni- 
versity of Southampton. The Brodsky 
Quartet: Haydn, Tippett, Jumtfdk. 

October 15. University or Warwick. 
Philip Mead (piano): Tippett and Beeth- 
oven. 

October 18. University or Lancaster. 
Paul Tortelier (cello) accompanied by his 
daughter Maria dc In Pan. 

October 21. Barnficld Theatre, Uni- 
versity of Exeter. London Fortcpinno 
Trio with Jan Schlnpp (viola) in a prog- 
' raaune of Mozart.’ 

Other events: 

October 1 to 28. The Rtimiagbani 
Theatre Festival. Includes performances 
uoni nvc major British companies and 
vaiu from American and Dutch coni- 
pinies. Workshops with David Rudkin. 

October 8 to 10. Arts Centre, Uulvcr- 
% of Warwick. Conrad's Heart of 
jwfowjj adapted and performed by 
John Tordoff. 1 

rt-Pff Sfef 8 to 20. Sherman Theatre 
JK ew Wk Company presents 
tinder Milk Wood. 

Jwwl ,0 13. The Marlowe, Canter- , 
W. National Theatre production of 
We Steqpj to. Conquer. At the Gulbenk- 
IF® 1 sire, University of Kent on Octo- 
rli 12 lunchtime performances of 
a platform portrait of Goldsmith by 

nnw^?i? « e She Sloo P 5 cast: “Oliver 
a ®grahht Citizen of the World", 
•iwfkr ¥ and 13. Glynnc Wickham 
*«auc University of Bristol. Wenzani 
a 21, ^ctnpany: two women perform 

■rig yZSf ■>< 'if' 

■ l 5 10 16. Theatre. University 
«Su P v mcs Plough In Doug Lucie s 

rU?Iu y *3 to lhe World. 

20 - Arts Centre, Studio, 
Warwick. Ashes by David 

‘Master Class 

: hat "P^ ealre in Southampton 

balkS J ,s re P»ftaifon upon a well- 
SSfretaatledlet, spiced with the 

' iudljSSJ.* 8 which has I,s 

■ oncwhui! COmm 8 back for more - but 

y mSkdfr^ 8 ChaUcnge ! ° “ y 

• Nuflfotd 9 rccn . e ’ s first season at the 
'JV ? opened with his 
f Kp^^tawbeck’s Of Mice and 
SVM °^ r front David QU- 
soenr^ik 1 c ^ lrcctor in June and 



Sterilizing Beckett 


This still rrom the 1918 film J* accuse is from a new study of the films of 
Abel Gance by Norman King (BFI Publications, £12.00 and £5.95). 
King argues thnt recent ecstatic responses to Gance’s reconstructed 
epic Napoleon (1927) have centred on the director’s mastery of 
innovntlvc techniques while overlooking the film's implicit political 
standpoint. The aim of Ills study, therefore, is to re-introduce the 
political in (he discussion of the aesthetic value of Gance’s films - 
indeed to show how Gance, as both reactionary and innovator, 
exposes limits to some current ideas about the politics of spectacle. 


The Beckclt Plays: Ohio Impromptu, 
What Where, Catastrophe, That Time. 
Presented by the Harold Clurman 
Theatre of New York at the Edinburgh 
Festival and the Don mar Warehouse, 
London. 

As Shakespeare and Beethoven had 
“late" periods it is tempting to allow 
Beckett, still unncrvjngly among us, to 
have one too, and to find him conve- 
niently in it with his new plays. The 
temptation has not been resisted: 
Beckett's publisher John Calder wrote 
an article for the Weekend Scotsman 
(July 28) in which early, middle and 
late-period Beckett arc duly identified 
and pedigree analogies are not 
shirked. The early work “owes much” 
to Joyce “as Beethoven’s docs to 
Haydn and Mozart"; for the middlc- 
penod “comparisons cannot be 
avoided with the plays of 
Shakespeare's maturity”; and “the 
comparison with late Beethoven . . . 
Is overwhelmingly similar" (sic). The 
late style is said to feature “n new 
reflexive calm”; Beckett has moved 
"from agonized protest to the accept- 
ance of nature and from self concern to 
a merging with the pantheistic ulti- 
mate". 

Behind all this is the consoling 
three-volume vision of the artist’s 
suffering and redemption. It’s a com- 
placent and patronizing formula, im- 
plying no further development and 
relegating maturity to transitionary 
status. In Beckett's case it’s also man- 
ifestly untrue. 

Tlic four new plays arc in no sense 
part of a decisive and radical depar- 
ture. They are, on the contrary, “occa- 
sional pieces”, as Beckett himself 
called three of them - occasioned “for 
David Wanilow”, "for a seminar”, in 
tribute to Vaclav Havel - and they bear 
appropriate marks: motifs and phrases 
bring accidentally poignant suggestions 
of earlier, more genuinely radical 
works. Journalists have resorted to 
cnlling them "minimalist” but that 
shouldn't mean having to assent to 
thinness of texture, rouiincness of 
gesture and image by which al least 
three of these plays arc enfeebled. It is 
important to resist the pressure of 
welcoming all recent work as irrep- 
roachable and exemplary. 

It's important because some recent 
work is that; calling it all late and a 
merging with the pantheistic ultimate 
is not the way to dlscriminnte. That 


Sheer joy in the discipline of dance 


Arifuku Kagura Company 
Bloomsbury Theatre, 

September 4-8 

Kagura claims to be one oF the oldest 
forms of dance theatre in Japan, rural 
in origin rather than courtly and urban 
like Noli and Kabuki. It is characte- 
rized more by exuberance than res- 
traint: a basic dance movement is a 
wide turn of the body while the arms 
describe wave-like curves; and the 
speaking or singing voice is contained 
within a natural register. The lasting 
impression is of sheer joy in the 
discipline of dance rather than of the 
intensities that one experiences with 
Noh. 

Kagura happily embraces sensa- 
tionalism but without reliance on the 
sophisticated scenic realism of the 
Kabuki stage. Indeed the playing 
space as in Noh is of the simplest - a 


space as in Noh is of the simplest - a „ . . . - , 

sauare backed by a single curtain more highly coloured than those used a fanged 

behind which costumes or props are in Noh (closer, in style to western with sore 

changed, while above it is suspended a carnival and pantomime masks); it from cird 

ft* 

director takes over the Nuffield 


(this is a scat from which the gods may 
observe the ritual). The sensational 
enters with the performer and is occa- 
sioned by the brilliance of his deploy- 
ment of a mask, prop, costume or 
weapon and the brio of his expert 
execution of dance, mime or music. 
Even the ritual drumming is meticu- 
lously choreographed as a ballet for 
hands and drumsticks, the four players 
eagerly watching each other in their 
square formation to achieve a perfect 
symmetry of movement as their arms 
define arcs of varying diameters in the 
air or are arrested at a point of 
stillness. 

The dance dramas tend to be either 
character-portrayals or narratives of 
mythical adventure. Ebiswnai is a 
dance to bring good fortune; as (he god 
of luck is also the god of fishing, the 
ritual shows the genial deity in quest of 
a good catch. The mask is glossier, 
more highly coloured than those used 


changed, while above it is suspended a 
arid the size of the stage from which 


, - - - w . the dance deploy the hands, shoulders 

observe the ritual). The sensational and chest to define through the mask a 

temperament in which jollity is all- 
consuming, the whole torso shaking 
convulsively. When the god goes 
fishing, mime joins forces with dance 
to demonstrate how carefully detailed 
observations of the niceties of angling 
-preparing the line, baiting the hook, 
casting, awaiting the catch, playing the 
fish and landing it - have been sub- 
sumed within the required patterns of 
dance. The ritual becomes a celebra- 
tion of everyday human enterprise and 
dexterity: the god of joy is also the god 
of labour. 

The mythical dramas are the most 
spectacular, especially Orochi, a tale 
about a god ending a tradition of 
sacrificing young girls to venomous 
serpents by’ drugging and killing the 
monsters. The snakes, six in all, were 
each played by a single dancer wearing 
a fanged mask and swathed around 
with some twenty feet of coils made 
from circles of bamboo linked by paper 
scales. The opening sacrifice in which 
the terrified girl was slowly enveloped 


:r]fidng young girls to venomous 
rpents by” drugging and killing the 
msters. The snakes, six in all, were 


their theatre is doing something novel 
and interesting. But booking is vent 
much geared to the season as a whole 
and It is very common to hear people 
say that the play they enjoyed best was 
the one they thought they would least 
like to see. 

Justin Greene begin his career with 
an ITV trainee director's award Hfter 
graduating from Edinburgh University 
and the directors course at Lceds 
University. He has worked in Notting- 
ham, Leicester and al the Naftona! 
Theatre and has toured with Paines 
Plough, for whom tis production of 
the Decameron Won a Fringe First at 
the Edinburgh Festival; His most re- 
cent sueeessrwas Master Cbusby David 

i '' : ' ' ' 


Pownali, which received national 
acclaim when It went from Leicester 
Haymarket to the Old Vic ami trans- 
ferred to the West End. 

He hopes to riui the Nuffield father 
like the Citizens* Theatre in Glasgow. 
“The Cits has got to the stage where 
people say 'how exciting, the Cits is 
doing Alan Ayckbourn . I want the 
audience to expect something interest- 
ing, exciting and very theatrical. 

Of. Mice and Men is followed on 
October 18 by Afttffc to Murddr By, 
David Pownall's intriguing play about 
the composer Gesualdo which also 

_ TTlrrf urban nPrfhrmfffl nV 


bread Man by David Wood providi no a 
gilt-edged ' Christmas show- for cml- 
aren. • 

The second half of the season begins 
with an office comedy. Roll On Friday 
by Roger Hall, author of Middle Age 
Spread, followed by another comedy, 
Private Dick by Roger Michelle and 
Dick Maher, which Is a spoof on' the 
Raymond Chandler stories: ft Is the 
last production in the season, how- 
ever, which will probably prove the 
. most exciting -Tom McGrath's Anim- 
al which received rave reviews at its 
! Edinburgh! Festival premiere, but hs 
i far as Justin Greene knows, has not 
, beep performed since* 

VittoriaKeir 
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Time - which the Clurman Theatre 
brought to Edinburgh but not London 
- is a masterpiece and so is Not I, its 
complement. Both plays arc richly 


layered and resonating; the end of 
That Time is u chillingly suggestive 
smile (that turned, in Donald Davis's 
performance, into a Bacon scream ns it 


K criormance, min a uacon scream ns u 
ccamc darkness) and it’s earned by 
the play in just the way that Ohio 
Impromptu and Catastrophe's endings 
seemed unearned and merely gestural. 

Ohio Impromptu was extraordinari- 
ly stylized, even mannerist, in the late 
Alan Schneider's production; I’d like 
to see a less unearthly rendering. And 
this suggests a further obstacle to an 
evaluation of recent Beckett plays. It's 
that they arc heing almost sterilized in 
performance. 

It’s a disquieting thought that this 
most austerely fastidious of writers has 
been moved by his own generosity into 
providing occasional work for starry 

E rcmieres. The thought was amplified 
y explicit suggestions that the actor 
David Warrilow has turned himself in 
doublcquick time Into the heir of 
Patrick Magee -and more: the vehicle, 
medium, even source of Beckett's 
plays. In one Edinburgh seminar the 
panel dwelt with relish on Warrilow’s 


voice being "dragged up from no- 
where” as if its being produced for our 
delectation and wonder wus somehow 
a facet of the text. This is very different 
from Magee whose voice was the 
opposite of self-regarding: a panellist 
rightly called it “insinuating”. Nor did 
Magee (as far as L know) “ask for” 15 
minute monologues “nbout death” (A 
Piece of Monologue', Warrilow pro- 
tracts it to 30 minutes). The result, in 
Warrilow's performances, is an insist- 
ence on the realizer's crafting of the 
text. Us high polish and glassy surface. 

The critic John Elsom said at Edin- 
burgh that he had commended Max 
Wail to Beckett's texts because he 
wanted a “Tough" Beckett. Wall, 
though a sell-out at Edinburgh, has 
proved a questionable proposition in 
Beckett, but the idea has force - 
particularly in tltc light of the San 
Quentin dress-rehearsal Codot at the 
Riverside Studios earlier this year, 
directly derived from and authorized 
by Beckett's own procedures. This too 
was curiously stylized: beautiful, cool, 
remote. The new plays, then, may 
have a debilitating mannerist marrow 
in their very bones. 

Richard Jacobs 


and consumed leaving the snake 
somnolent and engorged, the ensuing 
rout uf the six serpents - a seething 
mass of fangs and entwining bodies - 
and the finalbattle in which tne snakes 
seek to engulf and stifle the god before 
he can behead them, each episode 
registered horror and violence but 
kept these sensations at a remove by 
enthralling the audience with the beau- 
ty and acrobatic skills of the dancers. 
The stylization was of a different order 
from thnt of Noh or Kabuki, but 
aesthetically just as powerful. 

Richard Allen Cave 

Dr Cave is reader in drama at Bedford 
and Royal Hollotvay Colleges, London. 

The Arifuku Kagura visit ivas thejirst 
event in the London Borough of Cam- 
den’s World Arts Season. Between now 
and March music and dance from 
Senegal, Turkey. Bali, Tunisia, Bengal 
and Korea will follow at monthly 
intervals. Each group will give a day- 
long masterclass. 
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Justin Greene 
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Is nuclear power worth the risk? 


by D. W. Pearce 


Nuclear Power: 

futures, costs and benefits 

by Nigel Evans and Chris Hope 

Cambridge University Press, £15.(10 

ISBN 0 521 26191 0 

Nuclear Power and 

Public Responsibility 

by L. E. J. Roberts 

Cambridge University Press, £8.95 

ISBN 0 521 247 187 

The Economics of Nuclear Power 

Programs In the United Kingdom 

by Peter Lloyd Jones 

Macmillan, £25.00 

ISBN 0 333 35095 2 

Technology in the Policy Process: 

controlling nuclear power 

by David Collingrldge 

Frances Pinter, £16.00 

ISBN 0 86187 319 X ' 
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The sheer scale and complexity of the ! 
public inquiry into the proposed siting i 
of a pressurized water reactor { PWR) 
nuclear power station at Size well re- 
flects the likelihood that a negative 
decision will spell the end of a nuclear 
power programme in Britain. The 
adds concern the whole issue of n 
“third generation” programme - the 
PWR succeeds Magnox and the ad- 
vanced gas-cooled reactors (AGRs) - 
and, dependent upon it, fast breeder 
reactors for the next century. 

Indeed, the consequences may be 
even more significant. Continental 
countries are watching to see if the 
PWR can survive the exacting safety 
standard demanded in Britain, and the 
United States watches from a context 
of zero ordering of nuclear plant as we 
decide about an essentially American 
design. Without the British PWR the 
vista opens of a world nuclear plant 
growth confined to France, Japan and 
countries such as South Korea. 



Three Mile Island 

in the wider context. Here we have to 
deal with public and worker perception 
of risk, and this is not equivalent to 
evaluating probabilities. Risk in the 
wider context encompasses anxiety 
about the ill-cffect if the accident 
occurs, the scale of damage, who 
suffers, whether the risk is voluntarily 
undertaken (as with air travel, crossing 
the road) or not, and so on. Simply 
put, decisions about reactor design are 
very different to decisions about how 
much nuclear power to have and where 
to site nuclear power stations. That 


• ns "S£ e - Their moderate' 1 scenar- 
io for 2000 involves nearly a threefold 
growth In installed nuclear power 
capacity outside of communist coun- 
tries, with roughly 25 per cent of that 
coming from the United States, 20 per 
cent from France, 20 per cent from 
Japan and 7 per cent from Germany, 
with countries such as Spain, Canada 
and Korea providing the rest. The 
prospects for nuclear power are 
obviously dependent on the compnra- 
tive economics and the social costs, 
where the latte r includes the broad and 
fuzzy Issue of the “control of technolo- 
gy ; AU four of theses books touch on 
there Issues. 

Lewis Roberts Director of the Un- 
ited Kingdom Atomic Energy Re- 
search Establishment, is primarily con- 
rernea to demonstrate that the nuclear 
tadustiv is achieving technological re- 
ponsibUity for the protection of the 
environment. Although those familiar, 
with Uie nuclear power debate will find 
nothing new in the book. Dr Roberts 
writes with clarity and simplicity on the 
factual aspects or nuclear safety, lltere 
is an admirable account of what we 
; know about radiation exposure and Its 
.'effects, the extent to which nuclear 
power contributes to that exposure, 
and what the “objective” risks or 
.accidents are. Objectivity in ibis con- 
text means construing risk as probabil- 
ity, so that the risk of ah accident.for 
example, can be expressed as one 
chance in a million, one in ten 
-thousand, and so on. 

■■ This leads Roberts on to -an “event 
tree"^ approach lo risk assessment - 
that is, he imagines a technological ’• 
failure and examines the con sequences '■ 
of each set of actions and events that 
might follow it; The probability that 
the events In question will happen can 
then be assessed as a compound result 
of ad the individual events occurring. 
Thus, the possibility of a major acd- ■ 
dent occurring might depend oh the 
probability of some human failure and 
the failure of a failsafe mechanism and 
a faulty design component and a 
second stage warning system going 
Ur corrected. 

This kind of analysis, however, has 
limited use. Although it is highly 


T amuuna. I IIJl 

ttiese differing types of risk assessment 
are abscured in Roberts's book suggests 
one reason why his assurances, though 
obviously genuinely heartfelt, may 
offer little comfort to the sceptics. 
Indeed, Roberts is clearly ill at ease 
with the social treatment of risk. 
Acknowledging that the risks people 
perceive differ from the actual risks, he 
is happier to think in terms of objective 
probabilities. 

Evans and Hope , p rocccdlnn ent ire- 
ly differently from Roberts, use the 
histonca 1 experience, treating the 1979 
PWR accident at Three Mile Island, 
Pennsylvania, as if it had been a core 
meltdown - the worst imaginable acci- 
dent m which the coolant in the core of 
the reactor leaks, raising the tempera- 
ture to levels which melt the fuel rods 
and, ultimately, the pressure vessel 
Itself and the earth beneath it (the 
China Syndrome"), They provide a 
most interesting treatment of neeb 
dents, surveying both actual experi- 
ence (Three Mile Island) and the risk 
assessment techniques favoured by 
Roberts, in which the likelihood of 
accident is based on the analysis of 
combinations of possible faults and 
errors. The two methods produce 
substantially different results. Thus 
nsk assessment for the Zion station in 
the United States suggests a probabil- 
‘ty ofc°Kj meltdown of One in every 
23JJOO reactor years, whereas Evans 


and go on to estimate an effect not 
generally considered in economic 
analyses. After the Three Mile Island 
episode many reactors were shut down 
for investigation or were operated at 
lower capacities out of caution. After 
estimating the impact of Three Mile 
Island on reactor load factors (the 
extent to which they operate at capac- 
ity), it is a relatively simple step to say 
what electricity output was foregone 
from nuclear reactors because of this 
impact. In turn, that output had to be 
made up from Coal-fired power sta- 
tions, thus adding to the cost of 
electricity supply. 

Debitine this incremental cost to 
Three Mile Island (and hence to any 
PWR), they place the cost conserva- 
tively at some $700 million in 1980 
prices. From here they calculate what 
this cost would be if each utility was 
made to pay an “accident surcharge" - 
effectively an insurance premium 
equal to the expected cost of a reactor 
accident over the lifetime of the power 
station. For a PWR they arrive at a 
surcharge of 7.5 percent of the capital 
cost of the reactor. The concept of an 
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S napriate for reactor design, ft tells . 
(tie about the uiariagtment ofcrisk «. 


and Hope s analysis of reactor experi- 
«'« suggests that the figure should be 
one In 858 reactor years. 

Both Roberts and Evans and Hope 
find themselves in an interesting para- ; 
dox as a result of their risk assess- 

IT e i ,ts ‘fTu Chn - Q,0 py Progresses on the 
basis of the mistakes it makes, so there 
•s ? 'faming effect, Although Three 
Mile Island was a mistake. Us effect is 1 
both to Increase ptrcelyed risk and 
reduce actual nsk as operators learn ; 
more as a result. The paradox Id that If 
the probability of an accident [s posi- ’ 
live, the gap between belief arid reality . 
increases. Indeed, Evans and’ Hope' 
are of the view that what was leamedVt 1 
Three Milc island may have averted a 
s^rate w accident. ; For Roberts, : 
piree Milq Island is ... an example ' 
of nuclear technology ‘advancing on- 
the basis of a failure* How reassur- 
ing this “learning by failing" is depends - 
not so much on the probabilities that 
events will occur again but on some i 
measure of nearness to catastrophe. : ’ 
We «ln reflect with gratitude that the 
incident at. Three Mile Island 'was not ’ 
woko, but with trepidation that U. 
could all have been very much worse, 1 

Evans and Hope then switch their- 
flft6'nftfonld 1 bucfeal-|)b^er cbotiomics) 


«jnj j/ 10 *hc true capital costs of the 
PWR. The risk It evaluates is a direct 
one -r that is, the effects on electricity 
generation in other reactors of similar 
design. 


Although Evans and Hope are also 
preoccupied with wider risks and the 
publics perception of these, unfortu- 
nately they engage in an activity that 
has only limited meaning, What they 
do is to argue that the "economic* 
approach to risk is misplaced. This, 
they say, is because economists cannot 
Identify an optimal risk level com- 
mensurate with the public’s apparent 
fear of nuclear power. In short, the 
economist s prediction of optimal risk 
(zero nsk is impossible) would imply 
that higher levels of risk should be 
accepted than public demands current- 
ly imply Since economics ostensibly 
works with public preferences as its 
database, ^economics, must, somehow 
have failed. 

In the light of this alleged failure of 
tne economic approach, the authors 
construct thfclr own risk index. In 
essence, they ’'collapse" the various' 
characteristics of the public’s perccp- 
tlonsof risk In two: the extent to which 
the technology is unknown and, the 
dread associated ■ with something 
going wrong. They combine these two 
*t iee objective factors - 
expected deaths per Unit of electricity 
among workers and the public, and 
exp^ted morbjdlty. With these five 
characteristic? they, develop risk in- 
fo?®* the indicts for theT* unknown 
risk, and d read risk’? factors simply 
being scores between .zero and 100 
vpeighted by. arbitrary numbers. When 
• J be effect Is to produce a 
. weighted jndex of oVeriJI.«fl 5 k‘\ now 
correctly construed as a concept wider 
than the probability of an event occur- 
ring. 

The problems are' i manifold arid 

88^^ 


those arbitrarily selected in the text. 
Moreover, the very basis for the 
exercise, the alleged inability of the 
economic approach to identify optimal 
risk, is wrong. Economists would in 
fact proceed in very much the same 
way, but the weights would not be 
arbitrary. Instead, there would be 
some monetary evaluation of the con- 
sequences listed as characteristics. 
Evans and Hope fail to recognize that 
their criticism of economics arises, not, 
as they allege, because economists are 
confused about the meaning of risk, 
but because in two crucial diagrams 
they themselves confuse risk with 
probability. This is a shame in an 
otherwise fascinating and important 
book. 

Evans and Hope go on to consider 
Sizeweii B as an “enabling decision”. 
Without doing too much disservice to 
jhe concept, this means that the first 
PWR could be sanctioned because it 
enables others to be built. Also, be- 
cause the later ones benefit from 
economics of learning, the overall set 
of PWRs in a programme could be 
beneficial, even though the first ones 
are not. To assess this, the authors use 
a linear programme of the British 
electricity system which generates 
least-cost solutions for meeting future 
electricity demand. They then calcu- 
late the "net decision benefit” of 
opting for the PWR programme. The 
result is that, compared to coal and oil, 
Slzewell has a 60 per cent chance of 
leading to a positive benefit. There is 
much to be said about such a calcula- 
tion. One observation is that the use of 
the term "benefit” is misleading, as 
least-cost programmes tell us nothing 
about whether benefits exceed costs; 
rather, they assume demand must be 
met and that demand is immutable, 
mis is not so if the option of demand 
management is introduced. 

Undoubtedly Evans and Hone’s 
J s ° ne °‘ most Important 
contributions to nuclear power econo- 
mic published during the past decade. 

It is controversial and imaginative, 
Imperfect in a number of ways, but 
deserving of very dose reading. Parti- 

t ?° , n « *i ,ear debato do not 
* ilters on ‘he fence”. 

but that simply reflects an ignorance of 
{J® .economics. Evans and Hope’s 
took is invaluable as a cynic’s hand- ■ 
partisans will read 

want ’ 11 “ in truth a 

for the a rsumeni that the case 

tor the PWR is simply “not proven”. 

Uss can be said of the Books by 
Peter Jones and David Collingridge. 
Tto essential problem with Jones's 
SpS “ Sf* 1 has dated badly between 
JJiHS?. was written and the year of 
publication. There is a brief look at the 
uramum market, which none thri Jess 

^ *?!* Lmited refc ronces to a : 

of7h a ^ , ? fi,U,rc ' ^ brave8t part 
of the book Is an attempt to evaluate 

SQr h® °f. the social costs of nuclear 
ra ° r * 


favours the PWR, it is a little difficult 
to follow quite how the final condu! 
sion relates to various components of 
the analysis Reference to Evans and 
Hope s book also shows just how manv 

» y f s!r R “ s,sJomto S 

Collingridge reaches a highly defi- 
mtc conclusion by a somewhat diffe- 
rent route lo Jones or Evans and 
H °P C : Arguing that neither Magnox 
nor AGR systems can be demons- 
trated to have been even limited 
successes he rejects any attempt to 
find justifications for one programme 
or the other in terms of “synoptic 
rationality”. By this he means a ration- 
al weighing up of costs and benefits 
which, he says, can never find for or 
against anv major technology change 
because of the informational demands 
and sheer uncertainty. Much hinges on 
the doubts he has about past forecasts 
of electricity demand and the share of 
nuclear power in meeting that de- 
mand. He illustrates this by looking 
(with the benefit of hindsight) at the 
errors involved in one study in the 
United States of fast breeder reactors. 

The other element of such analyses 
is their failure to consider entrench- 
ment", which basically means the 
problem of finding oneself stuck with a 
loss-making technology, so that the 
cost of being wrong originally should 
be entered into the analysis. Such costs 
are possibly small if the technology is 
reversible - that is, if we can abanaon 
the technology and revert to the pre- 
tcchnology state - but large if the 

E recess of controlling what results 
ecomcs very large, if avoiding en- 
trenchment involves avoiding 
irreversibility in investment decisions, 
there is something to be said for it, but 
it is not new in concept or practice. 

Collingridge is right in one major 
respect: investment in nuclear power 
took place with full knowledge that 
there were problems to be solved: 
waste disposal being the obvious one; 
the decommissioning of reactors (their 
shutdown and dismantling) is another. 
There is a sense in which societies 
opting for the nuclear route now face 
problems that have to be solved, 
almost rcngnrdlcss of expense. In this 
respect there is an unavoidable com- 
mitment to an unkown future cost. 
Rather thnn reject "synoptic rational- 
ity", however, this might all reduce to 
a prescription for incorporating future 
regret into the analysis. Collingridge 
believes this cannot be done. I am less 


One problem is that Collingridge is 
rather naive when it comes to deciding 
on the ease with which one can 
dispense with certain options. He is 
not, for example, at all informed about 
how official forecasts of energy de- 
mand are made in Britain, or of the 
problems that would be encountered 


options. This makes the transition 
from the discussion of irreversible 
investments to supposedly socially de- 
sirable solutions somewhat unreal. 


London Airport commission «« 
not a Royal Commission), and the 
focus of the book on fast breeder 
reactors has the feeling of time-sup 
about it given that their fature is veiy 
questionable indeed. , . 

Once nuclear investment is viewefl 
as an issue in the social control ® 
technology, Coilingridge's conclusions 
became virtually inevitable. Vc F 
simply, “if political control over teen- 
nology is to be kept, then nuclear 
power must be avoided”. 
costs, capital intensity, large unit sue 
and long lead times simply maxe 
nuclear power inflexible as a technoio- 
gy. Instead of us ruling it, we have w 
adapt to meet whatever subsequent 
demands it places on us. There is m 01 * 
than a germ of truth in this as 8 
reflection on our historical experience. 
I wonder just how many more inqum®* 
and studies we need in order to re w 
with social caution to dubious uiv«r 
ments with all the potential of 
further examples of costly wlui 
elephants. ■ . ^ 

David Pearce is professor of 
economy at University , , CwflF 
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Patents 
on a 

monument 


The Patent System and Inventive 
Activity during the Industrial 
Kevolutlnn 1750-1852 
by H. I. Dutton 

Manchester University Press, £2 1 .00 
ISBN07I90G9979 

The British patent system, which has 
been of great interest not only 
nationally but internationally , has sup- 
risingly lacked comprehensive treat- 
ment by historians; most books and 
courses dealing with industrial or tech- 
nological history say iittlc on the 
subject, and mat vaguely, while 
attempts to relate patents to economic, 
growth between the early seventeenth 
century and the late nineteenth have so 
far been crude. Now, with H. I. 
Dutton's book (and Christine 
McCleod’s research on the period 
down to 1730 should soon be pub- 
lished) thouch the subject must remain 
contrQversial, it will be discussed with 
belter knowledge and unulysis. 

Dutton's book has great virtues: he 
Identifies the main issues nnd addres- 
ses them directly, he is able to see the 
wood for the trees (though lie enudidty 
indicates which parts of the forest arc 
yet dark and impenetrable), his style is 
dear and cogent, and he writes on the 
legal and economic issues without 
unnecessary jargon. Sadly wc cannot 
look forward to further work from this 
talented economic historian; he died 1 
recently, tragically young. 

Given the past neglect of patents, 
especially across the industrial revolu- 
tion, it is perhaps understandable that 
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This dwelling in the Himalayas (1836) is an early example of the 
bungalow, which Is the subject of a new study by Anthony D. King. 
The Bungalow : the production of a global culture is published by 
Routledge & Kegan Paul at £35.00. 


historians have sometimes been scep- 
tical or their significance. Again, they 
have generally taken more interest in 
innovation and technical diffusion 
than in inventive activity itself, which 
is what Dutton concentrates nit, 
arceptfngj. Schmooklcr’s definition 
of “a new combination of pre-existing 
knowledge which satisfies some want ", 
He examines the case put forwurd for n 
patent system, mainly in the early, 
nineteenth century, looking at such 
issues as the inventor’s right to an 
exclusive property in his invention. 

Attempts 
at army 
reform 

Wellington's Legacy: the reform of (he 

British army 1830-54 

hyHewStrachan 

fester University Press, £27.00 
ISBN 0719009944 

rSH ^ trac ton’s account of the pre- 
h™* 0 *™y fills an important gap in 
w growmg TOfome of writings on 
.v 1 ?™ military history. He argues 
WBtliu e J 9 rimean War was not a 
tW ,w ed n fo c bistory of the army, 
oriin i P 1 ? 0 ” 5 of army reform had its 
23?J" the prewar period, especially 
lo53-54, and that contem- 
iHb and re!r °spective criticisms of 
sevi2 mean nrmif ’ foougb pertinent in 
i res Pects, misrepresented the 
To ' 6 ° f ,he army in 1854. 
'Wovidf^PP 0 ^ fo* s fowls. Strachan 
dA CIIt ““ a comprehensive and well 
SrS " ted a , ccount foe prewar 
Thev^ir, TS i their achievements. 

lhe more prominent 
PfaSinL tfl ^ military press; some 
who supported 
andacnXi bjr example, writings 

wS5 & pH« n; S? r l Gre y* fo e *° n of fo® 

Minister, who initiated 
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and its justification in natural law, how 
far invention was best rewarded by a 
limited monopoly, and the brief period 
when patent abolition was contem- 
plated. 

The administration of the patent 
system was much criticized, especiairy 
in the first half of the nineteenth 
century; the financial costs of obtain- 
ing a patent, the tedious and time- 
wasting procedures involved, and the 
uncertainties about the proper nature 
of specifications and the defensibility 
of patents once obtained. The cele- 
brated arguments which surrounded 
the Watt and Arkwright patents arc 
reviewed, as arc the inconclusive par- 
liamentary investigations of 1829 and 
1833 und the developments down to 
the important Act or 1852. 

Interestingly, the cost of obtaining 
an English patent had not been very 
high, and the reforms did not signifi- 
cantly affect it, but the complex proce- 
dure was improved. English patents 
now covered Scotland and Ireland, 
could be paid for in instillments, und 
were to be indexed. Dutton shows that 
the uncertain interpretation of law, 
und the slow and uneven development 
of case law, affected what it was 
possible to patent in the late eight- 
eenth mid early nineteenth centuries; 
particularly he shows a favourable 
change in judges’ attitudes to patents 
in the 1830s. The rise of the new 
profession of piitcm agent is described 
and its inercusing range of functions. 

Dutton next considers whether Brit- 
ish ninolceiilh-ceniuiy patents fit in 
with the demand-induced nature of 
invention us postulated hy Schooklcr, 
or the views of .1. Jewkes that econo- 
mic motives arc secondary, or Nathan 


Of the issues requiring reform, 
Strachan writes perceptively about the 
perennial problems of matching man- 
power to commitments. All the plans, 
lie observes, revolved around the re- 
quirements of garrisoning the empire 
and defending the homeland. Scant 
attention was paid to the possibility of 
a major war overseas against a Euro- 
pean opponent involving the despatch 
of an expeditionary force. The Cri- 
mean army, as a conseauence, lacked 
both numbers and reinforcements. 

Similarly the army suffered from the 
failure to reorganize its administra- 
tion. As Strachan lucidly explains, the 
army was managed by a multitude of 
differing civil and military depart- 
ments. It lacked unity and cohesion, 
was frequently beset by divisions be- 
tween the civil and military camps, and 
was never able to formulate a coherent 
military policy or a school of strategic 
thought. 

Such shortcomings, which were evi- 
dent in the Crimea, suggest that 
Strachan may have overstated his case 
initially. Undoubtedly there were use- 
ful reforms in the prewar period, 
particularly in the treatment of the 
rank-and-file. There were other mea- 
sures, often proposed but not fully 
implemented, which would serve as 
harbingers of future reorganization. 
Yet the substance and extent of the 
prewar achievements was fairly 
meagre. 

Many of the reforms promoted by 
Hardinge and Herbert, apart from the 
re-equipping of Ih? Infantry and the 
opening of a school of musketry at 
Hythe, were largely too little top late. 
Neither the belated, Introduction ot 
examinations for jpnioi 'officers nor 
the proposals for staff officer training 
had badmuch effect (the staff college 
Was not opened until 1858). Even tne 
Chqbham Camp ofj .^ 853 ,, .though a 
wefcomfe initiative, merely revealed 


Rosenberg’s emphasis on the existing 
level of knowledge and science and the 
difficulty of assessing the composition 
of demand. He identifies a group of 
criteria which he believes were largely 
satisfied and persuade him that "a 
considerable number of inventors 
were indeed economic men operating 
in ... an invention industry* , (page 
108) and that (as has often Dcen 
questioned) patents have some value 
in reflecting the quantity of invention 
in the industrial revolution. Generally 
he is convincing, though his reasons for 
believing that invention by individual 
inventors in several industries is a 
criterion of economic motivation are 
perhaps not so convincing as those 
supporting his other criteria. How- 
ever, his discussion of the vigorous 
trade in inventions well supports his 
views on the economic motivation of 
inventors. Dutton's chapter on invest- 
ment in patents is more tentative, and 
he candidly admits the incondusivc- 
ness of the evidence. 

His conclusion provocatively sug- 
gests that the very imperfections in the 
security of the patent system in his 
period may hnvc made H the better 
tool of the industrial revolution. A 
deeper rending in the history of tech- 
nology, and more reflection on long- 
term strategic changes in technology, 
would have been iidvuntiigcuus. our 
essential ly this is u most useful and 
stimulating book. 

J. R. Harris 

J. K. Harris is professor of economic 
history at the University of Birm- 
ingham. 


deficiencies “in the organization, 
training, clothing, equipping and 
arming of all brandies of tne service”. 
Although Chobham was supposed to 
reveal such failings, if they existed, and 
the purchase of a permanent camp site 
at Aldershot was supposed to correct 
them, the defects could not be cor- 
rected before the army departed for 
the Crimea. 

Some reforms, moreover, were 
palpably inadequate in scope and con- 
ception. Grey's limited enlistment act. 
as Strachan recognizes, was emascu- 
lated by the Duke of Wellington: it 
neither improved the quality of the 
recruiting intake nor determined 
whether the army should depend upon 
long or short service enlistments. The 
prewar reformers may have realized 
some minor improvements in the sol- 
dier's lifestyle (with the provision of 
libraries, savings banks and so on), but. 
they never secured the massive finan- 
cial investment required to produce j 
more competitive rates of pay and less 
miserable barrack conditions. 

Finally, some issues were not re- 
formed at all. Ministers neither acted : 
upon demands that the purchase sys- 1 
tern, with its glaring abuses and 
deadening effects on promotion, 
should be abolished, nor upon lhe 
need to create an army reserve, nor 
upon the reform of army adminutra- , 
dan. Strachan admits many of these 
shortcomings, but, in arguing that 
reform was a continuous process and 
not a post-Crimean phenomenon, he 
might also have emphasized that the 
failings of the prewar period left much 
to be done by Cardwell and Childers, 
Wolsdey -and Robots. , ■ , 

E, M- Spiers ; 

Dr Spiers if lecturer Jn histdry at the 
University of Leeds . 


The fine 
print of 
documents 


Mellernlch's German Policy 
volume two: The Congress of Vienna 
1814-1815 
byEnnoE. Kraehe 

Princeton University Press, £39.00 and 
£16.10 

ISBN 0691051860am] 101337 

In 1963 Professor Krache published 
volume one of his study of Metter- 
nich’s German policy. Ln it he covered 
the period 1799-1814 and made on 
original contribution to diplomatic his- 
tory. Scholars were left awaiting 
volume two and supposed that in. 
perhaps three volumes the good pro- 
lessor might cover the whole subject 
up to 1848 and thus fill an enormous 
gap in the literature. Clearly they will 
now have to revise their anticipations. 
For volume two has now appeared and 
in four hundred pages of text takes the 
.story only up to 1815. At this rate 
Professor Kraehe will simply not live 
long enough to complete the projected 
wont. 

The main reason why Professor 
Kraehe has taken so long to cover such 
a small (albeit important) period is 
explained in his introduction. He has 
become, he informs us, a convert to 
“ microhistory". In other words, he has 
become obsessed with the “fine print" 
of historical documents, with the de- 
tails and minutiae, which, thanks to 
the invention of the Xerox machine, he 
can consult over and over again. The 
result, unfortunately, is that his book 
reflects this obsession and nt times 
seems almost unreadable. Often it is 
impossible to see the wood for the 
trees and occasionally it is difficult to 
see the trees for the grass. For given 
Professor Krache’s microhistorical 
technique no document, however 
marginal in its importance, is ton 
obscure for him to disregard. Hence 
everything is thrown into his text, 
whatever its relative importance in u 
stultifying day- to-day account of (he 
wrangles between tne German and 
other courts from May 1814 to June 
1815. And only on page 373 does he 
eventually relent from this approach, 
explaining “To avoid embroilment in 
this confusion ourselves [he is refer- 
ring to 46 different drafts of a constitu- 
tion for a German Con fade ration] it is 
■ndvisable for once to abandon our 
dny-io-day narrative and pursue each 
issue in turn through (he vagaries of 


several meetings.'' Frankly, he should 
have adopted (his method from the 
start and should have made Mettcr- 
nich's German policy during the Con- 
gress uf Vienna the first chapter of a 
hook covering the period, sav, 1814 to 
1832. 

Professor Kraehe's volume is also 
undermined by other factors. For u 
start it desperately requires more 
maps. It likewise requires a condu- 
sion-cum- summary. This is attempted 
in pages 392-9 but simply is noi done 
well enough tu offset the defects of the 
microhistorical approach. 

The greatest criticism of the book, 
however, is that at the end one is left 
wondering whether Melternich really 
had a German policy. For if he did. 
Professor Kraehe has failed to give it 
definition or clarity. Partly this is due 
to the lack of vital documentation (as 
Kraehe admits in his introduction and 
as becomes regularly evident in his 
text). Yet the fault is chiefly Mcitcr- 
nich’s whose conduct of negotiations, 
to quote Kraehe, “deliberately 
allowed issues to hang in mid-air rather 
than cause needless confrontations 
before a consensus had emerged.” In 
fact it is difficult to see that Mctternich 
had any firm set of policy priorities as 
far as Germany was concerned. He 
seemed content for most of the time to 
let the Prussians make the running and 
let other states react. He certainly 
seems to have had no policy of his own 
which he wanted to impose on the 
other states. And if it hadn’t been for 
the panic caused by Napoleon’s return 
from Elbu all sorts of loose ends might 
never have been tied up by his German 
Committee. Indeed, a great many 
were still left over to be tied up later. 
This is another reason for doubting the 
wisdom of devoting a whole book to 
•the period 1814-1815. 

Perhaps only one point emerges 
clearly regarding Meuernich’ s views at 
the Congress. He had very lillle time 
for the special claims of me German 
princelings (like his father) who had 
hcen dispossessed by the Napoleonic 
settlement. His nutural inclination was 
already lo champion the strong against 
the weak, the established powers 
against their challengers. Indeed this 
was to become one of his "principles’’ 
in political life and was ever afterwards 
to determine his reputation ns a Euro- 
pean statesman. Over territorial dis- 
putes, on the other hand, he was ever 
ready to compromise. His "struggle' 1 
with Napoleon had already amply 
demonstrated (Jam. 

Alan Sked 

Dr Sked is lecturer in international 
history at the London School of Econo- 
mics. 
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Out in 
the open 

H. G. Wells in Love: postscript loan 
experiment in autobiography 
edited byG. P. Wells 
Faber, £8.95 
ISBN 0571 133290 

“Who would read a novel if we were 
permitted to write biography - all 
out?" Wells’s Experiment in Auto- 
biography, from which these words are 
taken, is mainly concerned to analyse 
the formative experiences of child- 
hood, adolescence, and young man- 
— — hood. Not only is a veil drawn over his 
love affairs, but the Iasi thirty years of 
his life are shown as a period of heroic 
public labours, the construction, as it 
were, of a triumphal arch through 
which mankind was to be driven on the 
road to Cosmopolite Wells pro- 
pounded his (den of a Word State in 
novels, treatises, tracts, speeches, 
newspaper articles, and outlines of 
world liistory and economics. The 
fame that these brought led him, as he 
later wrote, to “Cerebration at Large 
and Brains in Key Positions" - the 
latter including not only British politi- 
cians and financiers but Theodore and 
Franklin Roosevelt, Lenin and Stalin. 
Fifty years ago, when the autobiogra- 
phy and its long-suppressed postscript 
were written, their author was a very 
bignoise indeed. 

The existence of H.G. Wells in Lo ve 
has, until this year, been one of the 
most jealously-guarded of literary sec- 
rets. None of his biographers has even 
hinted at it. Wells knew that it must 
remain in manuscript for some years 
after his death, though doubtless he 
underestimated the longevity and 
stubbornness of those able and willing 
to block publication. (Even now, the 
names of two of his mistresses have 
been suppressed.) In the long run he 
believed it would help to insure him 
against posthumous misrepresenta- 
tion. He left directions for It to be 
bound together with Experiment In 
Autobiography and with his memoir of 
his second wile published in The Book 
of Catherine Weils (1928) “so that all 
the main masses of my experiences and 
reactions will fall into proportion". 
G. P. Wells and Faber ana Faber (who 
are concurrently reissuing the auto* 
biography) have come a s near as is 

Papering 
over the 
cracks 

Hie Collected Letters of Katherine 
Mansfield 

Volumeonei 1903-1917 
edited by Vincent O'Sullivan and 
Margaret Scott 

Oxford University Press, £ 1 5.00 
ISBN 0198126131 

When Katherine Mansfield’s Journal 
firet appeared in 1927, Lytton Slrachey 
confessed, “why that Foul-mouthed, 

. virulent, brazen-faced broomstick of a 

creature should have got hetselE up as a 

pad of rose- scented^ cotton wool , is 1 
. beyond me”. It was apparent to rtiosl 
Of Mansfield's friends that the com- 
plexitits of her character would easily 
encompass the extremes sketched bv 
Strachey. Her lifelong friend Ida Bak- 
er told Miron Grindea in 1965 that 
“she was like a lantern with many 
windows - not octagonal, but centa- 
gonal. Each friend had his or her 
window and K. gave generously, gavt 
all to each one, of her light, through 
that window”. 

The reasons behind Katherine Mans- . 
field's adoption of many masks be- 
come clearer as we read this first 
volume of thecollecfed edition of her 
letters. These give a fuller picture than: . 
we have yet nacf of the young Mans- ' 
field, especially Mansfield as she was 
before sue met Middleton Murry, who 
played a kind of Willy to her Colette, 
editing her letters and journal after her 
death to suit not only his picture of 
Mansfield, but perhaps more impor- 
tantly his image of himself. In her early 
fetters -to her family and to Garnet , 


practicable to meeting these wishes. 

The postscript makes a genuine 
sequel to what was already one of the 
classic modern nuiobiographics. The 
earlier volumes began by exploring the 
Jungian concept oft he persona. H. G. 
Wefts in Love begins with another 
popularized Jungian concept, the 
■■lover-shadow”. Persona and lover- 
shadow are the hero and heroine of the 
drama of individual self-conscious- 
ness. Wells's unrelenting pursuit of his 
lover-shadow, or ideal sexual partner, 
was the result (he argues) not of an 
oversexed nature but of the exception- 
al freedom he enjoyed as a successful 
writer. Unlike most other professional 
men he was largely able to do what he 
pleased, with a constant succession of 
willing partners. 

Wells was in no sense an epicure or 
passive consumer of sex. His thirst was 
for human (female) contact. Sensual 
enjoyment, he found, came best in a 
context of friendship and also of 
financial patronage - so that his love- 
story is in some ways less that of the 
typical writer than of the typical plu- 
tocrat. Gifts, annuities, settlements 
and usufructs were very much part of 
his armoury. On occasion these might 


be vindictively withdrawn, but several 
of the women who had formerly part- 
nered him ended up as his pensioners. 
The theme of his autobiography is the 
tension between his belief in a man- 
aged world and his struggles to control 
the turbulence of his personal life. 
Money, sentiment, and his tendency to 
view each relationship as bounded by 
an unwritten treaty or contract were 
crucial aspects of his technique of 
management. 

Wells is unrepentant about his sex- 
ual irregularities - “They were amus- 
ing ana refreshing, and I wish there 
had been more of them". Neverthe- 
less, his main extramarital love affairs 
were all spectacular failures. The story 
of his relations with women, he con- 
cedes, “Is mainly a story of greed, 
foolishness and great expectation, and 
it would not be worth the telling if it 
were merely my particular story". 
Wells's warmth, nis resilience, and his 
dazzling ability to forestall (though not 
necessarily to disarm) criticism are all 
in evidence in this apologia. It will 
confirm his admirers in their admira- 
tion, and also, no doubt, his detractors 
in their detraction. 

Do we, then, now have Wells’s 



H. G. Wells 


TrowelL Mansfield is revealed in all 
her awkwardness as a girl almost 
solemnly and portentously dedicated 
to Art, yet hampered enormously by 
her sex and her bourgeois-colonial 
background. The masks she became 
adept at producing were necessary to 
paper over those very cracks and 
disjunctions - between “the artist" and 
“the woman”, between the cosmopo- 
lite and the “little colonial" - which 
would fuel her later writing. 

As the editors make generously 
clear, most of the letters included in 
this volume have been available to 
students of KM for some while in the 
pages of, for example, Miron Grin- 
dea's Adam international Review. The 
achievement, of this collected, anno- 
tated edition is to place her on the 
intellectual and artistic map of her 
time. As we read the previously dis- 


thc non-Ncw Zealander. In other 


E creed letters to Virginia Woolf, Otto- 
ne Morrell and Bertrand Russell we 
/.are able to reconstruct Mansfield’S 
Intellectual life, and in the context of 
these letters, with their familiar refer- 
ences to contemporary work by Virgi- 
, ,rila Wopjf and T, S. Elfot, critics may wj 
readier to conccde the importance and ' 
status of Mansfield as a modernist 
writer: (lri Mansfield 'swotk symbolist ■ 
poetic techniques are adapted to, and 
• m a sense concealed within, an 
apparently realistic prose narrative . 
surface: the parallel with the stories of 
Joyce’s Publiners is close.) 

For this edition the letters haw been • 
freshly transcribed from difficult 
-manuscript originals, a job most sera- . 
pulousJy done. Whether the editorial 
decision to reproduce all the “antiising 
idiosyncrasies”" of KM's band .wpuld 
have won her . .approval is' another 
question, and one which it seems 
legitimate lb raise, when , considering 
letters written ^Ith at least oqe eye to 
! publication. In general; the annotation ' 
in this volume is helpful arid thorough; . 
particularly in. giving -us early biog- 
raphical detail fcnd clearing up points 
whjch wpuldotherwjsebp obfeipe for 1 


reference to - 1 nc Love Song of J. 
Alfred Prufrock" laboured in the 
notes, while elsewhere direct quota- 
tion from Arthur Symons and Mallar- 
m£ goes unremarked. 

No edition of Mansfield's letters can 
be anything like complete, as the 
editors again acknowledge: many let- 
ters were destroyed in her lifetime at 
her request. One of the most tantaliz- 
ing omissions is that of the letters 
written to Beatrice Hastings between 
1910 and 1917. Beatrice Hastings was 
the ardent feminist who helped KM 
during the difficult period' when she 
had a miscarriage' and possibly a 
subsequent abortion. The letters to 
Hastings might have given a clue to the 
woman whose suppression Mansfield 
laments in a 1915 letter to Murry: “I’m 
not a girl - I'm a woman. I want things. 
Shall! ever have them? . . . all this 
Ihve and jov that fight* for ou tlet - ftnd 
ait this life drying up, like milk in an old 
breast”. As it was, Hastings offered 
her papers to the British Museum in 
1945, but that- institution declined to 
take them, and only weeks later Hast- 
ings u?idfc yed thepaperS and coramit- 

This loss could be read as cmblema 1 , 
tic of the way In which the rtai woman 
“Katherine Mansfield" has come to be 
written' out of literary culture. Perhaps 
she would wish this to be the case: 
certainly she is, in her own words, 
among the. least “yearning artd: sen- 
timental" of writers; arid in these 
lelters ds in her stories it is her bravery , , 

: wit and boldness which we admire as : 
much as the conventionally- feminine 
“sensitive mind' 1 : - -.i 
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autobiography-all out? After meeting 
Teddy Roosevelt in 1906 in the White 
House, his immediate reaction, we 
now learn, was to spend the rest of the 
afternoon in a “coon house". His 
disillusionment with Stalin's Russia (“I 
lament the drift of this great land 
towards a new system of falsity as a 
lover might lament estrangement from 
his mistress”) expressed at the end of 
Experiment in A utobiography was 
much sharpened by the misery of 
estrangement from his actual Russian 
mistress, Moura Budberg. Mount, the 
devoted companion of his old age, 
never told him her innermost secrets, 
or if she did he could not bring himself 
to commit them to paper. The likeliest 
explanation of her duplicity (revealed 
to Wells in 1934 by some chance 
remarks in Moscow) is that she was a 
long-standing Soviet agent. Wells’s 
obsession with Moura’s shortcomings, 
and his recriminations with his pre- 
vious mistress Odette Keun, threaten 
to unbalance H. G. Wells in Love. The 
accounts of Amber Reeves nnd Rebec- 
ca West, by contrast, arc mellowed by 
distance so that even this most candid 
of autobiographies bears the traces of 
forgiveness - and forgetfulness. 


Romantic 
versions 
of Eden 


Creature and Creator: mylli-inaking 
and English Romantlelsm 
by Paul A. Cantor 

Cambridge University Press, £19.50 
ISBN 0 521 2583 1 6 

The "creation myths” fashioned by 
several of the Romantics were 
attempts to rewrite Paradise Lost. 
Where Milton had seen a perfect world 
marred by man’s lapse, they saw an 
imperfect world waiting for men to 
redeem it. Where he upheld divine 
law, they explored human potentiali- 
ties; and disobedience, or resistance to 
the established order, they saw not as 
sin but as virtue. 

In forging their new myths they drew 
on the legend of Prometheus, on the 
traditions of the Gnostics (who be- 
lieved the world had been made by 
Satnn rather than God), and on the 
teachings or Rousseau. Of special 
significance was his Second Discourse, 
which describes the peaceable nnd 
happy lives of men before, the coming 
of civilization. But this Eden had been 
inhabited by sub-humans, as Rous- 
seau's notes make clear, nnd to return 
to it was neither feasible nor desirable. 
The second Eden sought by the 
Romantics would combine the free- 
dom and harmony of the primitive 
state with the dignity and culture of the 
civilized. 

In the light of these ideas Professor 
Cantor discusses Blake’s The Book of 

UriypH nnH 77i* KViur Ck.ii...'. 


Urizen, and The Four Zoos, Shelley's 
Prometheus Unbotmd and The 
Trulmph of Life, Mary Shelley's 
Frankenstein, Byron's Cain, and 
Keats's Hyperion poems. He writes 
clearly and unpretentiously and has 
Interesting things to say, particularly 
about the Influence of Rousseau - 


The original version of ExperimZ 
in Autobiography was finished™ a 
friendly and restful house beside J 
little lake in Estonia”. That house « 
must now believe, was the scene 
his sixty-eighth year - 0 f the worn 
emotional crisis of his life. Later 
chapters of the postscript, some" 
them in diary form, show (low a mocha 
vivcndi with Moura was re-estak 
lislied. The final section, telling o hii 
own dcathjwaslcft for his eldest son to 
jximplete . This remarkable addition lo 
trie Wellsian canon owes much to its 
tactful and self-effacing editor, Profes- 
sor G.P. Wells, who collaborated with 
Ins father on The Science of Li/e ( 193 Q) 
and accompanied him on his fateful 
tnp to Moscow. One of the heartenine 
features of Wells’s very old age was the 
growing affection he felt for his im- 
mediate family. Professor Wells, now 
in his eighties, has once again shown 
how much more fortunately placed this 
was than some of “HG"'s other affec- 
tions. 

Patrick Parrinder 

Patrick Parrinder is reader in English at 
the University of Reading. 


inescapable, of course, but still re- 
markable in the case of Blake, who 
mistook Rousseau for one of the 
philosophes and denounced him accor- 
dingly. Dr Cantor’s best chapter is on 
Frankenstein, where, as he shows, 
patterns of creature and creator mirror 
nnd enclose one another. The general 
movement he discerns is one towards 
greater pluralism and greater pessim- 
ism. The later myths express a fallen 
state that is unexplained and perhaps 
unredeemable, anticipating existen- 
tialist attitudes. 

However, the value of any such 
conclusion about “the long Romantic 
straggle to overcome the antinomies in 
human existence" is limited by the 
twenty-yenr gap in Dr Cantor's 
account of it. From Blake he proceeds 
directly to discuss six works produced 
between 1818 and 1822: Wordsworth 
(whose Paradise Lost was The Prelude, 
as J. R. Wntson has pointed out) and 
Coleridge (whose relevance is ob- 
vious) are omitted, perhaps because 
their conservative versions of creation 
und fall would not fit the needful 
pattern. 

Other limitations are a certain 
naivety of method ("'Hie agony Keats 
endures in trying to nscena the ste|js 
resembles Apollo’s straggle") and 
perhaps sonic insensitivcncss to (he 
quality of what is being discussed. Dr 
Cantor docs not seem to notice the 
power of the last part of Pranieiluus 
Unbound, or tlie apparent lack of it in 
Cain. Such matters can affect inter- 
pretation as well as evaluation. To 
Cain Dr Cantor awards considerable 
status, as a metaphysical rebel win 
whom Byron "identified deeply". But 
Byron’s text gives us a churlish grumb- 
ler, whose self-centredncss reaches 
almost comic heights in the last 
speeches of the play. Should it be 
taken for granted that a poet now well 
into Dow Juan could not distance 
himself adequately from such figure r 


Derek Roper . 
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The Parable of the Tribes 

The Problem of Power in Social Evolution 
ANDREW BARD SCHMOOKLER 


But what if all but one choose peace. . . ? 

Schmookler uses this parable of the tribes to explain 
*’ how the history ofman‘8 social evolution has been 
dominated by the drive for power, in the hope that 
clarity can lead the way forward. 

£15^95 Hardback 385pp 6-520-04874-1 

The Skeptical Tradition 

Edited by 

MYLESBURNYEAT 

. How did the problem of answering the skeptic come to 
assume central importance for positive philosophy? The 
Skeptical Tradition has two aims : to encourage the 
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books 

Levels of 
authority 

^Higher Education System: 
atonic organization in cross- 
ed perspective 

hi Barton R. Clark 

Uriwrsity of California Press, £ 1 9.95 
BBN 052004841 5 

its prolific literature higher 
^location as a field of interest in its 
m right has not attracted its share of 
iu[or intellectual contributions. Much 
of ihe work is ephemeral, dealing 
urrowiy with current problems, in 
oofledions of essays variously useful. 
flt jn works by practitioners written 
cikDy for other practitioners. Books 
»hidi open up new approaches to the 
lubiect are rare. .... 

There must, therefore, be a double 
selcome for The Higher Education 
Syiim. First, this is a major work of 
scholarship, Ihe product of immense 
knowledge and gestation over many 
reus of study, which looks at higher 
education in a new way; second, at a 
lime when confidence hns been 
seriously undermined by the cfFects of 
ibe economic downturn this is a study 
which implicitly asserts the fun- 


Morcover he writes in an attractive 
and informal style which carries the 
reader through sections which could 



damcatal role of higher education in u 
broad spectrum or modern societies. 
Those who have watched this work 
tvolvs from Clark's pioneering study 
of Italian universities Academic Power 
in Italy (1977) through the output of 
die comparative higher education re- 
search group at Yale and such col- 


education is organized und governed is 
often oblique but the book itself is 
carefully structured along a series of 
closely defined tlicmcs. 

He begins at the hottom of the 
pyramid by discussing “Knowledge" 
nnd the way in which the majority of 
higher education systems are '‘bottom 
heavy", the fundamental organization 
of the system being based on “bundles 
of knowledge" which over time have 
fragmented into a variety of disciplines 
ana specialties. Unlike firms or gov- 
ernmental bodies the character of 
higher education systems is formed by 
the way knowledge is organized at the 
basic unit level and by the dynamics 
and interactions of disciplines and 
subjects. This emphasis on the orga- 
nization of higher education being 
“knowledged-centred” is one which in 
Britain we feel instinctively uncom- 
fortable with. Wc prefer to look at our 
own system much more in terms of 
top-down structures than bottom-up. 
The strength of Clark's approach is 
that he forces one to look at the system 
his way and convinces by drawing 
comparatively on developments in a 
variety of national systems. 

In the second chapter, “Work", he 
shows, for example, how the single- 
chair system in France and Italy pro- 
vokes a different internal structure to 
the more collegial multi-professorial 
departments in the US or Britnin, and 
how, in some systems, subjects like 
medicine, engineering or even the 
natural sciences, by resisting open 
access while other disciplines have 


encouraged it, have shaped their in- 
stitutions mid systems. He goes on to 
describe how interdependence be- 


bbwallve efforts ns Academic Power: 
poems of authority in seven national 
spurns (1978) will recognize this latest 
contribution as the end product of a 
tag process of research and writing. 

Chit, now professor of education at 
the University of California, writes 
from the perspective of sociology and 
Mgamzaiional behaviour and in con- 
fluence his mode of thinking can 
ippear unnecessarily obstruct to many 
rot accustomed to these disciplines. In 
protke his grasp of detail and his 
wdereiandlnaofthc historical context 
b secure and his bibliography is n 
treasure trove of little known niaterlnl. 
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l wee n subjects is expressed in different 
ways. In European and Latin Amer- 
ican countries chairs come together in 
self-protective organizational group- 
ings so that faculties become self- 
con mined units often on disparate 
sites, while the university itself is no 
more than the bureaucratic glue which 
keeps the enterprise together. 

■nuis the biennially elected rector of 
the typical European university de- 
rives his lack of power from the 
medieval tradition of strong faculties 
incorporating a collection of semi- 
aiilctnomous chair orgimiznlions, while 
the jiowerful centralized burcuucrucics 
of the US university mirror the way in 
America the mnjor arts and sciences 
have grouped themselves together in 
schools or colleges of arts and science 
with advanced study taking place in 


Children In the play area of St Thomas Becket School in Cheetham 
Hill, Manchester. The picture shows the school’s geodesic hall. Taken 
from Educational Development and School Building 1945-73; aspects 
of public policy by Stuart Maclure, published yesterday by Longman 
at £14.95. 


separately organized graduate schools . 
Beyond and above the individual in- 
stitution national systems may be di- 
vided on sectoral lines between single 
and binary sector countries like 
Sweden und Britain nr multi-sector, 
public nnd private, community college 
and multi-campus system in the US, 
und on hierarchical lines us in France or 
Japan where particular institutions urc 
uccordcd a pre-eminent role. 

At a lime when Britain is engaged in 
a profound debate About future higher 
education structures the chapters on 
“Authority", “Integration* and 
“Change’' arc particularly interesting. 
In the first Clark describes six levels of 
authority stretching from the chair/ 
department to the national decision- 
making body and examines the extent 
to which “problems may slide up and 
slip down the levels in search of those 
who can decide". He compares the 
different types of authority at disci- 
pline, institution and system level, 
showing how the characteristics of the 
various national patterns serve to dis- 
tribute decision-making powers in 
different ways. 

The chapter on "Integration" 
throws up some of the most pertinent 
comments for the British debate. 
Gark describes how the various 
national patterns approximate to one 
or two of three simplified models, the 
professional, the state and the market- 
run systems. The British pattern, with 
its academic predominance on the 
University Grants Committee and the 
research councils, he sees falling very 
much Into the professional category. 
One of his most uncomfortable judg- 
ments is that: “to the extent that the 
state system is guilded (le academically 
managed) its apparatus will be so 
organized that aggressive p anning and 
direction will be Impossible . State 
control on the other hand can be 
deadening and restrictive and his clear 
preference is for a more market orien- 
tated mode. „ • . 

Integration and coordination can 
constrain initiative without 

offirariotB apprSes he identifies 
- the bureaucratic, the pollucaL the 
professional and ihe market - Clark 
clearly inclines towards the market and 
fears most the bureaucratic whosd 
grim consequences he describes as 

‘Layering' stretches the administra- 
tive superstructure vertically) juris- 
dictional expansion thickens it hori- 
zontally; personnel, enlargement 
fills it with more, people; admimsj 
' fr&tWe specialists 'With mdrfc. ex 


perts; and rule expansion ensures 1 
that the larger belter manned struc- 
ture will nave a commensurate 
massive body of regulations. These 
processes separately and together 
increase the coordinating influence 
of bureaucrats. As a result adminis- 
trative officials in central commit- 
tees, commissions and councils as 
well as in ministries and offices of 
education become more and more 
implicated in the forming and im- 
plementing of policy. 

As higher education systems are 
driven from outside to modernize, 
become more efficient and plan, they 
seem inevitably to move from “benign 
to assertive bureaucracy”. The more 
bureaucratic a system, the more 
layered Its command structure, .the 
more rigid it becomes and the more 
resistant to change. Single authorities 
he concludes are less effective at 
running higher education systems and 
plurality is to be preferred because it 
encourages greater diversity. The cen- 
tral task for coordinators is to “anchor 
different roles for different institutions 
and groups in the system”. In these 
circumstances: “The appropriate role 
for statesmen in higher education 
systems is to create ana maintain broad 
frameworks that encourage consti- 
tuents to generate changes that are 
creatively adaptive to a myriad of local 
contexts and are, in the aggregate, 
diversifying". 

This will be an influential book and 
will set new trends of thinking in higher 
education. Clark’s influence can be 
clearly seen for example in some 
aspects of the Leverhulme study to 
which he was an active contributor. A 
British reader, after noting his con- 
demnation of the “home town" view of 
higher education* might wonder 
whether his preferred market-led sys- 
tem does not rather closely approxi- 
mate to California, or whether he does 
not underestimate at times tlie extent 
to which all the European systems are 
more intricately linked to a matrix of 
individual national political and cultu- 
ral characteristics than the newer 
countries like the US, Australia or. 
even the USSR; but these are matters 
of emphasis only. They do not invali- 
date the conclusion that this book 
deserves lo became ream red reading 
for higher education policy-makers at 
all levels and for scholars generally in 
the field. 

M. I» Shattock 

. M.L. SHprtock is registrar of the Uhl- 
Vehity of War wick : - 1 ' - 
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SYNERGOGY 

A New Strategy for Education, 
Training, end Development 

Jane Srygiay Mouton and Robert 
R Blake 

Synergogy Is a provan now approach to 
education and training that enhances 
motivation, learning, and retention. This 
book demonstrates how synergogy uses 
smell teams in which members learn 
through structured interactions In 
businesses, Industries, educational 
institutions, and government agencies. 
183 pp, Cloth £19.95 


MASTERING THE 
TECHNIQUES OF 
TEACHING 

Joseph Lowman 

Lowman otters instructors specific 
advice on mastering the techniques of 
good teaching, strengthening their 
classroom performance, exciting 
students Intellectually, and motivating 
their classes to work, learn, and gain 
satisfaction In tha process. He presents 
suggestions on planning, lecturing, class 
discussions, assignments, and student 
evaluation. 

238 pp. Cloth £19.95 


ON EDUCATIONAL 
TESTING 

Intelligence, Performance Standards, 
Test Anxiety, and Latent Tralta 
Scarvla B Anderson and John S 
Helmlck Editors 
An international group of recognized 
leaders explore contemporary goals, 
functions, and applications of 
educational testing and address 
fundamental questions about the utility 
of test results and intelligence 
measurements. 

270 pp, Cloth £26.95 


PATTERNS OF LEARNING 

New PerapeotlvoB on Ufe-Span 
Education 

Cyril O Houle 

Houle explores learning as a lifelong 
process, and reveals conventional and 
unconventional techniques that can 
enhance and diversify modern 
education. He offers insights on a broad 
range of topics, from individual learning 
patterns to the development of modem 
educational systems, illustrating the 
opportunities e voile bis to help people 
grow and develop throughout thalr Uvea. 
233 pp. Cloth £18.95 


THE AIMS OF COLLEGE 
TEACHING 

Kenneth E Eble 
Eble critically examinees tha goals, 
responsibilities, style, and character of 
contemporary college teaching and 
analyzes teaching's highest ideals — 
Including fostering a rich culture, 
promoting moral and ethical 
development, creating a better- educated 
citizenry, expending and using 
knowledge For practical ends — add 
shows how teachers can work to realize 
these Ideals. 

239 pp, Cloth £18.95 


CONFLICT IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

State Government Coordination 
Versus Institutional Independence 
John D Mlllatt 
How do governments regulate and 
control institutions of higher education? 
What are the issues, conflicts, and 
problems that such control creates? This 
book explains tha activities, procedures, 
.and responsibilities of governing boards, 
and the social, economic, political, and 
organizational pressures which form the 
background to thalr operatlona. 

272 pp. Cloth £20.95 
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ETHNOGRAPHY IN 

EDUCATIONAL 

EVALUATION 

David M Fetterman Editor 


FeUarmen examines the progress that 
ethnographies have bean making in 
educational evaluation. Ha presents an 
overview of the state-of-the-art, 
discusses ethnographic techniques In 
evaluation research, case studies of 
ethnographic evaluation, and theoretical 
and ethical dilemmas In ethnographic 
evaluation. 

236 pp, Cloth £28.00, Paper £14.00 
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UNIVERSITY EDITION OF 
SOCIAL ORIGINS OF 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 

Margaret S Archer 

Professor Archer provides a major 
historical and structural comparison of 
state educational systems, and offers 
the first theoretical framework to 
account for their national characteristics 
and the processes of change they have 
undergone. 

227 pp, Cloth £16,00, Paper £6.95 


Skipping 

class 


Fletcher claims to be rethinking the 
sociology of education in order to 
fashion a more effective tool with 
which to understand and remodel 
education. It is a large tusk and many 
would argue that on its own the 
sociology of education is not yet up to 
the job. Fletcher does not hesitate to 
fill in the gaps with his own opinions 
and borrowings from Greek and Ro- 
man philosophy. He secs the subject as 
being dominated by the' study of 
“social class and educational oppor- 


Educatfon In Society, the Promethean 

Fire: a new essay In the sociology of 

education 

by Ronald Fletcher 

Penguin, £5.95 

ISBN 0140804587 


tunny” and wishes to move it on to 
“the simple matter of excellence - or 
indeed Junctional excellence”, He 

moLir 1 r • . 


. * bALVIIblll.[ , ric 

makes no apology for appearing to be 
reactionary in this reordering ofprinri- 
tics. As he puts it “Sometimes to be 
reactionary is to be correct”. 

The first section of the book settles 
down to a fairly idiosyncratic review of 
some of the findings of the sociology of 
education since the war. The work 
discussed is often dated and oddly 
chosen but it represents an interesting 
read for someone, like myself, who has 

a SO lived ihrmmK i I 


A Practical Guide 
Larry A Break amp, Data C 
Brandenburg, and John C Dry 
This guide Is Intended to help 
educational administrators In the critical 
analysis, design, and implementation of 
teaching practice evaluation. 

HSpp, Cloth £17.85, Paper £ 8.85 


figfMRiw literacy 

FOR TEACHERS 

Leonard P Levine and Frank P 


fjErfE Bducation should be taken 
<ha h ™ and put Into schools bo 
hat every child has the opportunity to 

^computers. TwPKtSS 

and readable account of such Issues and 

SSSS^VS^ IOiB - 0f tBachBra 

education In the new information 
explosion. 

107 pp. Paper £B.«j 


BASIC FOR TEACHERS 

Leonard P Levine and Frank P 
Besag 

S.n? n t I 0nfll problems 9uch as course Hat 
management and grade averaging are 

JEJ « am P |B » guide the teacher 

2 of BASIC computer 

aKhlEh,-H C °?. C8ptS flnd munitions 
are highlighted and exorcises in each 

206 pp. Paper £13.50 


TEACHERS’ GUIDE TO 

softoare GCUSSROOM 

Julie Chan and Marilyn Korostoff 

JjtSS* on| / book on designing 
educational software that is based on 

™ dal - KlEs 

Computer Assisted Instruction 

wwS r SlT. n0 te oearad towards a 
wWe spectrum of educators - from the 

SSSSXZ ? lhe axp0r,BrKBd uwr 

Wjo wishes to refine programming 
34 pp, Paper £8.95 ■ 


TEACHERS 1 GUIDE TO THE 
COMMODORE HE 
COMPUTER 

CiL p 'Z' rnrnlr,90ndcl "* rMm 

Susan E Thrall and Fred A 

Springer 

praellcal guide that allows 
S?!3 r *. nd E 00 "** «hool teachers . 
tobfBh loaaMig. with microcomputers. 
The authors explain the operation of the 
wScSZ and ! hQ ^^toentate of 

srr;^r ,n, ° 

8treaalng practical exercises and 
examples, 

128 pp. Paper £6.96 
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also lived through this' period and 
interpreted the findings of the same 


It is a long time since Penguin Educa- 
tion rocked the education world with a 
senes of stimulating and critical essays 
that challenged the foundations of 
educational thought. Their latest pub- 
lication by Ronald Fletcher represents 

ri«d lhe series in IheZer 19«K ^°.“! d . add ■!?« section, will dis- 

early 1970s. However, the book is well 
written and clearly structured so that 
the strong points and weaknesses stand 
°“V * would judge it an easily acces- 
sible book for Goth expert and lav 
person y 


snouid add that this section will dis- 
appoint students who would like to get 

UD-tO-rinfp. urpll or folUt.. *1 
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up-to-date as well as follow the argu- 
ments within a “new essay in tlu 

VlPinlnOUftf 'TL. - 1 ... 


sociology of education”. The subtitle is 
misleading in the sense that much of 
the sociology discussed is out of date 
and many new developments are not 


Providing 
a service 


bureaucracy andthHelatioS 
deed the interdependence, of profes- 
sionalism and bureaucracy. Educa- 
tional bureaucracy generates its own 


even mentioned. An illustration of the 
rather quuint choice of sociology is the 
inclusion of Lester Ward as a major 
theorist and the dismissal of Mnrx in 
three lines. “The truth is that Marx 
said nothing of consequence about 
education, when his work is compared 
with the far more considerable st tidies 
of other theorists". I suppose that it is 
excusable to misread Marx and come 
to this conslusion but it is inexcusable 
to oniii the various applications of 
Mari* theories to education within 
the work of Pierre Uotirdicu mid 
others. 

The second part of the hook centres 
on current issues and controversies. It 
is here that the inadequacies of the 
theoretical approach are fully ex- 
posed. There is no framework of 
analysis which can be applied to the 
practical and organizational issues that 
are discussed. The concept of "func- 
tional excellence” which is introduced as 
a major contribution to the new analy- 
sis is not defined or indeed described at 
any length and its meaning remains 
obscure. As a consequence each issue 
needs to be discussed d nouveau in 
teims of the personal values and 
opinions of the author. The fact that 
these opinions and values are not my 
own made this section an interesting 
read but it cannot be described as a 
contribution to the sociology of educa- 

In brief, Ronald Fletcher regrets the 
passing of the tripartite system of 
grammar, technical and secondary 
modern schools and the advent of the 
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hreak up ctablilhcd £!*?■** 


This argument is di a 
evidence is 


'% exceUex 
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part of the first section 

<n ns application at 
example, he simniv 


example, he simply ignore ton; ^ 
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schools; he ignores rh* 

!'«wccn «JgSEltea 
inequalities in the next LS* 
~wh ? t BourdieuCg 
can, tal”. Most im»2 

yiduais or 


— - — »». buigiil ui me 

romprehensive school. He argues on 
the basis of no evidence that children 


Education as a Public Service 
by Marten Shipman 
Harper* Row. £5.95 
1SBN0U6 318286 8 


Professor Merten Shipman looks at 
education as one among many related 
public services in which demands are 

rnnii nnniin j i 


continually raised but never satisfied. 
Fnistration is built into education as 


_ . vuuviuion as 

a public service for several reasons. 
Private initiatives can thwart public 
policies; iJil- results of public policies 
disappoint their initiators, and both 
types of frustration arc compounded 
by the way the education service is 
organized. Procedures are largely de- 
termined by the weight of previous 
Investment in policies; buildings, per- 
sonnel and curriculum. Those Peking 
change have to work against earlier 
decisions which linvc been incorpo- 
rated into large-scale and sometimes 
unresponsive institutions. They also 

Smw 9 °Y crc ? mt ' t!l c interests of 
professionals whose careen, arc map- 
ped out In those institutions. Would-be. 

I ?? V u t( ? ? ccWe wh »l mixture 

of radical high risk and marginal low 

I risk action they should settle for. 

I Shipntan develops his argument in 

i f he r nl«% C5 'r ln t the ? ret hc = sta blishes 
the place of education as one of the 

many public services forming the wel- 
fare state in the late 1940s Hnd based on 
irL BeVer,dge P nn ciples of positive 
act * 0 . n . universalist 


J IIS UWI1 

momentum, which makes it less re- 
sponsive to clients and more protective 
of its own interests. The theme of 
is followed up with an 
extended discussion or teachers as 
public service professionals, a pnrlicu- 

EL'! l,Cresti ! 1 ? secti °n where one 
might have wished for a more com- 
plete consideration of the teacher 

eln? 05 ;- Fn ft SIll Pman makes an 
evaluation of the education service in 
relation to the labour market, also 
discussing the influence of public ex- 
aminations, individual and collective 
satisfaction as ever-receding goals, the 
success of teachers and other profes- 
siunds and of the independent sector 
in using the education service, and the 
resnousivenpMnf _ * . .. 


r — : Him cuuurcn 

were happier in the old system and 
excellence was easier to achieve. He 
traces the problem back to the Nor- 
wood Report which he discusses at 
length and wishes to reinterpret as a 
much misunderstood government rc- 
ft ' vou] J appear that if only 
■people hud realized that the three types 

of child that were described in the — - 

report us appropriate for the three Colin Lacev 

different types of school were not 7 

intended us a scale of superiority/ 
inferiority then we could have heen m 


In led vast wealth pervade^iK*' 
control "nssociaLm” 

"?' ne *he life chances of 
victuals. This process rende^FlS 
ers notion of equality of oppwS 

?h« P J y r SU 4 Spect - toaS 

these factors would bring us back to 
the pervasive divisive inllutiw 2 
class” and this is what FletcherS£ 
to get away from. It would, hoS 
provide a better explanation^ *5 

ino^ 01 TT n M atl0ns of thc N « 
report inevitably gave rise toa passflaJ 

examination at llplus andwC 

prehensive schools arc at best a mi. 

ponement of the selective process. 

There are many other omistioa. 
I he most startling is a complete da- 
cnee of the discussions of gender sad 
race in education. “Class" is « i^g 
mentioned in the index “(see social 
stratification )" . “Gender'’ geu » 
mention. Sex, race and “wealth of 
forebears" are simply listed as heum 
u! c J are n0 ‘ relcvant differences oo 
which to base education treatment. 
The section on “education of raolitcn" 
is therefore another contradiction ina 
book of contradictions. 


Colin Lacey is professor of educalm at 
the University of Sussex. 
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— 0 ...~ Luuimiuii service, ana 

ISS S,V u n 7 2f cducQ,ion a s a public 
semee He looks particularly do 

at no tllicmmoc ra M J n .. I. 


; ' _ ’ v- uni versa use 

i lve ? ro y ,s,on « which com- 
munity of outlook between providers 
and clients could be assured. He also 
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shows how and why many of the 
expressed then have 


UmSZ ZL 1 '-viMseu men have 

Hp th! b nd0ned ? r at ,east modified. 
He then goes on, in a more substantial 

de ? cn P 1i ve section, to 
cover the organization of education 
dealing in turn with its government 

5r e an Jm.m4? sub 8° ve rement. Much of 
the .ground covered is necessarily 
ftmUjar. but the fipfeneiaj section Is * 
parjlculary . noteworthy in spite” of 

same UncertninYii In . 



the problems of paying Tor public 

tfaTShSl 8 weak . ec °nomy, competi- 
tionbetween services for incraasingly 

the control of 
PU |n ,IC ( K XpflnditUre i , n a diffused system 
rieiSr.i h °PP°rtu n itics for heads to 
K T0 i SOOI 2 :es L with !* 1 school. 
wh °Ie of the financial section 
gains much in immediacy from the 
JSJSSJ- “gerfenco as director of 
research and statistics at the Inner 

t I ^!l Cl P», n Ed ^ Cati6n Authority, foclln 
trast the subBovemihMi 1 ni 


trast the subgovernmentl S edhtaHon 

^! v “ . 01 ^ . Km-of-tbe-mill treat- 


Tr “'“7. ron-w-me-mm treat- 
1 ’ f Cr t ap u ,tis <>™caxU to say much 
that is fresh about pressure groups, but 
surprisingly hide reference (s made to 


'“““r i ,ni uemuny closely 
m the dilemmas facing teachers: the} 
must try to remove disadvantage when 
till , V0r ? .P rofcss tonalisni compels 
^ , par .L ln n PWCWBS of 
selection and classification; they must 
operate n system that is neither egnlila- 
nan nor nicrriocmtic; ami they may 
seek for their own children advantages 

for othc y rs WO d rCeard as illc * itim «c 
Shipman has a habit of piiuina 

wMhT' c rtab ^ issucs in slBTk terms? 
which is n salutary corrective to the 
oomptecency and introversion so often 
K w,lhin ul t 1 he education servire 
Moreover, while still welcoming rc- 
unde . r fcwffluiioni about the 
c rcumstanccs in which it can be im- 

HnfS K d successfuI| y- While his dis- 
SgSf 1 b . etwee *i high risk and low risk 
reforms is not particularly new his 
-tf reformera will cer- 
tmnly generate intense discussion: 

dSJIhnH^ 1 lh u poor would like 
their children to have a chance to be 

mnll 1 f^ lber that innovations here 

Hnn lhe “topetitlve posi- 

tion of children there, 

Never do unto children of other 
people that which you would not 
have done to yours 
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8lgned articles 
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recognized contributors 
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countries 
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referencing 

A full analytical table of 
contents ensuring that any 
field of interest is readily 
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used in compilation, 
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and new technologies in 
education 
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books 


Historical 

skills 


the current drift of thc argument in 
history teaching towards a concern 
with content rather than skills. Thc 
Secretary of State did not mince his 
words when hc spoke to a conference 
of American historians at Berkeley in 
August: “I believe that national, that 
is, for me, British history, must play a 
central part in the construction of any 
history syllabus in English schools' . 
The Historical Association has rc- 



Histoiy?". argues: 


Learning to use historical evidence , 
rha 


and perhaps above nil acquiring the 
‘rational passions' - concern for 
truth, objectivity and so on - that 


are essential to thc operation of 
historical procedures is both one of 


sponded by calling a conference for 
Janunry 1985, on “The Proper Content 


the major reasons for learning 
history, and a central part of what 
learning history actually entails. 


so heavily”. Denis Shcmilt, in a long 
and valuable chapter on “Empathy in 
History and Classroom ", is not afraid 
to question the efficacy of sonic 
approaches which have been popular 
among “progressive" teachers - dra- 
ma, projective exercises, imaginative 
reconstructions, among others arc sub- 


phlet. The New History (1979). writes 
from Ouecn's University. Belfast, that 
school history should hc h corrective to 
thc kind of adult misconception preva- 
lent in Irelund. “This is the task of thc 
history teacher - to provide a con- 


jected to searching criticism by the 
former director of tnc Schools Council 


linously stretching treatment of con- 
ide 


luting History 

^K.DIcklnson,P.J.Leeand 

52^ Educational, £12.50 and 
1595 

1S8N043S 802887 and 802895 


of School History”. 

Learning History is a collection of 
reflective essays on thc justification of 
history in schools and on thc place of 
historical thinking in children's educa- 
tion. Like most symposia, it is variable 
in quality, occasionally repetitive, and 
very occasionally inaccurate, but the 


A strength of this symposium is the 
willingness of contributors to take a 
hard, critical look at the "new” history 
itself. They recognize, for example, 
the damage done to history teachers' 
confidence in the validity of the subject 
at school level by Piagetian thinking on 
the limitations of children's conceptual 
development. As Alaric Dickinson 


Project History 13-16. 


fqualiy. more traditional and long 


abandoned techniques arc not lightly 
cast aside. Peter Lee, far example. 


writing on “Historical Imagination”, 
concludes: "historical fiction, in nar- 


T^new” history which has arisen 
“uihe last quarter of a century - thc 
ufioidi which emphasizes thc pro- 
Sof learning rather than the content 
dihr subject - has secured a signal 
fam in the reforms planned for 
ijitcuy examinations from 1986; some 
Sioopercentofmarksat 16 plus will 
teuiea on source-based questions. 
Pindoxlcally, there is no mistaking^ 


central themes arc pertinent to current 
Aldrii' 


issucs. Richard Aldrich rightly re- 
minds us that thc "new” history is not 
fundamentally different from the 
pioneering work done before and 


and Peter Lee comment in a chapter on 
“Making Sense of History": ‘hinder- 
standing is not an all-or-nothing 
achievement . . . Given even difficult 


rowing the range of viewpoints but 
exploring one or two in detail, may 
have a much more important place in 
learning history than it has generally 
been given". Most significantly, Peter 
Rogers, in a re- vamped version of his 
influential Historical Association pam- 


tent identified as crucial, such that 
understanding is constantly deepened 
into wider and more sophisticated 
frames of reference". 

There is every reason to believe that 
thc advocators of a content-based 
syllabus and thc advocators of a skills- 
based approach to history may be 
reconciled; this book provides the 
rationale for just such a reconciliation. 


G. R. Batho 


G. R. Batho is professor of education at 
the University of Durham. 


immediately after the First World 
MIS 


War; “emphases upon sources, histor- 
ical skills, pupil involvement, inquiry 
methods and learning ‘how’, have a 
firm place in thc tradition of history 
teaching in this country". Peter Lee, in 
an introductory essay on "Why Learn 


problems to solve, children will make 
serious attempts to reach solutions, 
and enjoy the effort". They very wisely 
tilt at the over-emphasis in history 
teaching on written exercises: “Pupils 
with low reading ages and writing 
difficulties arc not necessarily poor 
thinkers in history, where experience 
of personal and social relations count 
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Computer 


book, however, is about how differing 
types of CAL can contribute to adult 


awareness 


Conpatcn and Adult Learning 

kjEfeabethGerver 

Open University Press, 

116.00 and £5.95 

KBN0335 105777 and 104231 


He relevance of computers to adult 
and community education is an impur- 
tti topic. However, as the large 
iotiatives so far taken in computcr- 
risted learning (CAL) have been set 
it higher education or in schools 
through the National Microelectronics 
Education Programme, most adults, 
though required to foot the bill, have 
ihuuelves received little direct cducu- 
tooaJ benefit. Yet thc increasing 
prominence of computers in society 
deariy presents adults with significant 
anomic and moral issucs - for exam- 
ple, databases and thc privney of 
animation, robotics and unemploy- 
ment, communication and controls lit 
wiety, an of which arc noted by Elis- 
awhGervcr in her introductory book. 

Oeivcr argues for n more renlistic 
ipproach in developing computer 
mrencss and computer literacy in 
“rits, considers how computers are 
apreenled by thc media, and com- 
MMson age, gender and clnss differ- 
wh In technological attitudes nnd 
®*w opportunities. The bulk of her 


learning. She first considers some of 
thc problems facing traditional adult 
education - for instance, funding, 
distance learning, and the diverse 
curricula and varied learning methods 
required - and illustrates with several 
types of example how CAL might be 
used to deal with those problems. 
However, although she covers adap- 
tive tutoring, discovery learning 
through simulation methods, ana 
open-ended learning using educational 
datnbascs and specially constructed 
languages such as Logo, thc CAL 
materials currently available for such 


gunge such as Basic in order to write 
their own programs; thc idea is for 
project teams (with programming 
help) to produce imaginative and re- 
levant resource materials. Agreed, but 
this is an expensive policy, and she 
tends to underplay the educational use 
which can be made of an increasing 
variety of software tools (educational 
databases, spreadsheets for simula- 
tion, and software laboratories). With 
relatively little training, the teacher 
can not only produce materials for the 
local curriculum, but can have students 


themselves participate in these cxer- 
tnus develoi 


schemes are limited, of uneven quali- 


ty, and often narrow in their educa- 
tional imagination. As the author's 


cises and thus develop skills of in- 
formation-handling, investigation, 
and problem-solving, 
ifit 


illustrations and arguments arc there- 
fore limited by the lack of case-studies, 
these short chapters can only provide 

• . 1 il. nM tit n ■ I Cl It #4 1 C/'t 1C- 


vtog. 

A final theme is the wider use of the 
computer in the community: for exam- 
ple, in thc provision of careers advice 
or information on benefits and entitle- 
ments, or in thc education of the 
disabled. The various strands are then 
drawn together in a final outlook on 
the future. 

'rhis bouk is a clear and direct 
statement of thc challenge and oppor- 
tunities presented by the computer to 
adult education for those with little 
experience of computers. However, 
diwTptii her fingcr firmly on the issucs ns the text occupies just over 100 
and is balanced in her judgments, but pages, the issucs and implications are 
like all writers on CAL, she is pre- raised rather than resolved. 

cilii — 


pointers rather than thorough discus- 
sion. Even so, too small a span can 
make the views seem exaggerated or 
superficial. 

Similarly, in her brief outline of the 
contributions of artificial Intelligence 
to CAL. her comments ore limited in 
range and reference. To be fair, she 

« 0 • I. . _ n fl^ln <«n I Kin irDlIrtC 


scntcil with the problem of reconciling 
the enormous potential of the compu- 
with thc rather mundane nnd Inb- 


J. R. Hartley 


ter 


ivi mm . . 

orious examples of current practice. 

Gervcr is rightly against teachers 
having to learn a programming lan- 


J, R. Hartley is Director of the Comma - 
ter- Based Learning Unit at the uni- 
versity of Leeds. 
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In Religion and Education 
qJofenM.Huli 

JJmt Press, £12.95 and £6.95 
BBN0905273524and516 


i 10 introduction, this 

2? re ftosents a series of concentric 
l j™ 8 !. beginning with the central 
Hf* task of school assembly. 


*^8 out to the wider problems of 
£»ry andmetbod In religious educa- 
wt, a id finally t 0 education seen as a 
ST Practical theology". The 21 
Jr*® 5 papers in this volume were 


P*P«s in this volume were 
25J Igwcea 1969 and 1982, and 
i e Bn interesting insight into 
gfcveWm of John foul,-* think . 

. • unt ^ himself involved in 
bttSJSf of the relationship 
S religion and education. 

J** arc grouped under five 
S&L R F h ^ QUS Education and 
SL W S W P ? “The Nature of 
M^o^ueation", "Methods in 
VffiR^gim” (a, 


were written is interesting - and some- 
times quite imnortnnt - and I Found it 
frus i rating to nave to refer back each 
time to the beginning of the book to 
the solid block of text which listed the 

acknowledgements. 

Throughout the book, from a bilet 
descriptive article for The Times Edu- 
cational Supplement on the controver- 
sial Birmingham Agreed Syllabus 
(which included the study of commun- 
ism) to a substantial analysis of the 
distinction between the philosophy of 
education and the theology of educa- 
tion (complete with a taxonomy of the 
problems to be tackledbythe neology 
of education), John Hull s writing is 
marked by lucidity of style and clarity 
of thinking - qualities, all too rare in 
discussions about religion and educa- 

t5 °Several of the articles were re- 
sponses to the writings of others. In 
"Christian Theology and Educat on^ 
Theory" he offers a sustained critique 
of Paul Hirst’s claim that there i can be 
no useful and coherent relation be- 

tween theology and educational 
iwecn Uicuiwpj i-j/wM-innlinn n 


which convey religious meaning. In the 
section on "preparation through tele- 
vision” he writes. 


Gel a notebook Hnd perhaps a tape 
recorder and sit down in front of the 
television set for a couple of weeks. 
Ignore the programmes. Watch the 
commercials. It will be an ordeal, 
but it will be worth it. Ask yourself, 
‘What is the meaning, the emotion- 
al significance, the symbolism of 
water, of food, of the domestic 


hearth, of the countryside and the 
soil, and of fire in the advertise- 
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defends the syllabus awinst Harg 
__ _ Slope s-Roe s accusation that it estab- 

(a 'rather mislead- lished religious ind ,^ n H ^S° U5S es 

“Worship and Education he d scusses 

the Durham Report, The Fourth R, 
and demonstrates the weakness of ite 


A three-page postscript, “Notes on a 
life-theme: the ear”, shows how much 
richer is the symbolism of hearing than 
is usually to be found in classroom 
themes on the senses. 

Four of the articles deal with the 
issues which John Hull .bv “JJjJJ 

Openness”, takes further the thinking 
contained in the British Council pi. 
Churches Report The Child In the 
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ititorv*' w" . and Educational 
Wtirinl, 1 "* 1 *. 1S inevitably some 
»pJS\ M 1,10 articles originally 
•CrJMl variety of journals. 

Britain, biit this is 
drawback. I was puzzled, 
tout ^cre was no 
ante }ito articles ot their date 

h which they were 

^tonaS^ 8< S es , re P feienls aklnd 



means dated; many of the repon a 
arguments are Ida beng put f< >nMi fd 
in the debate about assembly- 
One of the most fasci nating j egn Holm 
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thus covers a wide spectrum of topics. 
It will be of value to educationists 
ojnrenied with the philosophy of 
education and with religious education 
id the classroom, but is should also be 
required reading for .1 Chrhlian* 
interested in educational Ihwcs. 
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The Sunday Times Good University 
Guide 

by Peter Wllby 
Granada. £4.95 
ISBN 0246 123877 

The annual pronouncements of the 
great gastronomic guides are awaited 
with apprehension in the restaurant 
world. Getting a lower score of toques 
on the Gault Millau scale can be a 
personal tragedy for a top chef. The 
Good University Guide has no corres- 
ponding all-embracing symbol to 
alarm ndmissions tutors - each institu- 
tion is not given a score in mortar 
boards. So it is good news that in this 
up-date of a scries of articles which 
appeared in the Sundav Times in 1983 
the analogy is not pushed far beyond 
the Fact that gastronomy and entry to 
higher education both generate a de- 
sire for information, and that sup- 
plying it is a profitable business. Peter 
Wilby goes out of his way to emphasize 
that there are no “best buys” in 
universities, polytechnics or colleges 
“The best course is the course that is 
best for you.” Choosing this course is 
tor most people inescapably difficult 
since n has to be based on more and 
more complex information. 

The figures which the book provides 
make it possible to compare such 
features as the number of hours the 
libraries are open, the number of 

Figures of 
speech 

Metaphors of Education 
edited by William Taylor 
Hcincmann Educational, £ 5.95 
ISBN 0 435 80880X 

If there is a target for this collection of 
essays, it is contemporary western man 
and Ihe positivist philosophical tradi- 
tion which meshes in with his values 
and culture. Metaphor may seem an 
unlikely weapon with which to launch 
such an attack, but certain metaphors 
have been extremely influential in 
shaping attitudes and anDroaches to 
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snapmg attitudes and approaches to 
education in the pnst, while new 
metaphors arc emerging now which 
form rallying points for the cold war- 
riors of contemporary educational 
conflicts. 

Two metaphors in particular stand 
? h u * t to® h, V°fy of educational 
thought, that of the cave in Plato's 
*>?. of th c plant express- 
f d „ Sf Fr °ebehan term “Kindergar- 
ten . These metaphors symbolize the 
perennial vacillation between two cur- 
rents of thought in education. The first 
of these, implicit in the Platonic 

Ei-n ,°^ s W e from cavernous 
darkness to daylight, is the conception 
of education as the pursuit of know- 
edge and truth - a transition achieved 
through a self-denying process of en- 
gagement with what is outside 
ourselves, an external reality which 

oSr°effc!S°Tll to^eand structure on 
opr efforts. The second is the belief 

“ n n 2 d , b y l be metaphor of the child 
J* p |81 ? *5 lh e teacher’s main func- 
tiop must be to aid the natufal process 

?n f D d H™i° p, 7i ent ’ stan, ^ I 1 8 asfde ' avoi d- 
uig destructive interference and sup- 

fa?°.h lh B.» c nourls hmem 

foev^table flowering -*in fflSZj 

Some of the contributors to this 
book engage with these historic 
metaphors . and a number of them 

Sv form^ffn 0 ? totheircomem- 
gf^nTtiSM 

‘«dit SBBB51B 

th meta Phor of “growth" : 
^ Pidgrcssives^ - • 

mmm" 


books per student and students per 
seat; the range of sporting facilities; 
the number of halls of residence , l heir 
charges and whether they arc mixed 
" single-sex, self-catering; the propor- 
tion of firsts and upper seconds 
■ awarded; the number of applications 
per place and flic average A level 
score. All this is hnsed on question- 
naires answered by the institutions 
themselves nnd presumably reason- 
ably accurate ns far as it goes. Bui 
blanket statistics conceal all kinds of 
liner considerations which muy be the 
. ones that Hre the most Idling! This is 
particularly so with popularity ratings', 
lhe point at which institutions were 
most inclined to draw ihe line in their 
cooperation, it is not difficult to under- 
stand a reluctance to sec reputations 
established, and probably perpetu- 
ated, _ on the basis of ambiguous 
; criteria. 

1 To put flesh on the bones of the 
statistics there is a chatty pen portrait 
of each major institution. Here and 
there the flesh bulges unexpectedly, 
revealing some unrepresentative 
sources of information - there are 
vanous gratuitous comments which 
will not go down well in the places to 
which they refer. This knockabout 
aside however, the serious problem is 
that the resulting Identikit pictures do 
not really provide enough to enable 
applicants to examine in any detail the 
courses that interest them. There is no 
substitute for the individual prospec- 
tuses but the guide will help to dispel 
some of the bewilderment at being 
faced with a vast array of them. 

In fact it is as the preliminary step in 
the whole entrance process that the 
book is best regarded, and to his credit 
Wilby does not pretend otherwise. He 
describes the application procedure 
with admirable clarity and wit, nnd his 
explanation makes valuable rending 
tor anyone who was unaware of the 
importance of having a strategy for 
choosing which courses to apply for. 

He also gives advice on how to work up 

its newness could be challenged given 
the biblical assertion “You shall know 
the truth and the truth will make you 
free”. New or not, there is a liberation 
current in many recent writings from 
the radical left on education mid this 
notion does provide an effective con- 
trast to the education for conformity 
model which may be derived from 
some of the metaphors or the right. 

Among these must be included the 
“scientific" nictuphors discussed by 
several contributors. Docs talk of 
behavioural objectives, for example, 
pull in its wake the whole ideology of 
Skinnerian behaviourism und a narrow 
and mechanistic view of man? Denis 
Lawton argues that it does. But so, < 
too, does the radical metaphor of i 
education as cultural reproduction. < 

But how Important for education^ i 

practice is metaphor - the most ab- < 
street of concepts- and the language in t 
which it is embedded? The point ofthis - 
book is to suggest that both are 1 
extremely important. The notion thal . 
the world is not simply presented to us 2 
in observation and experience but that <i 


an interviewicchnir^i^^ 
good admission tutors ^! If? * 
expect growing numbers?? 
who start with a relaxed 
lionnl) greeting and firm t S 0 ? 1 ** 
maintain eye contact 
noses, declare that they 
read more if only ^ 

were not so 

casually let slip the waw h S !“ 

arc underprivileged A?r ,k{ l 
asks whether there ii 
m the department, 
-5-n»--d 7 fc*S*£ 

dia^XfSSwE £*«■ 

™.ks of fhJtXte* 
guidance on the levels at Jtfcfife 
are made by individual depanmS 
Again his explanation of how toS 

prcl.hc pallets 

but there is the sneaking suspicioffi 
a good many readers wS|g 0 P SIra W 
the chart without bothermgaboK 
explanation. It is here that the trouble 
begins. Of the offers listed for ^ 
university department “all are SI 

been^eonr 3, "!? 5t ** 

been confirmed or revised for I5SJ 

entry .It is true that a growing number 
of institutions are mafing this kindof 
information available, but some pre- 
dictions are sure to be wrong because 

!SS. P f° b C l 1 ° f - k “ ping 10 “O'* 

targets makes it impossible to haiea 
cut and dried policy which can be 

tRnlllflf^n in thie u«nn I .« . 


Teaching 

methods 

A Teacher’s Guide to the 
Psychology of Learning 
by Michael J. A. Howe 
Blackwell, £15.00 and £4.95 

ISBN0631135774and 135782 

Positive Teachings 

Ihe behavioural approach 

by Revta WM.MI and Frank M.rr.11 
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■ tabulated m this way. I am sure that * 

! rough guide of this kind is belter than 

I nothing but I would not expert all 
admissions tutors to agree. Perhaps 
each page should carry a government 
warning thal offer charts can damage 
the health of your entry prospects. 

Arthur Hearnden 

Arthur Hearnden is secretary to tht 
Standing Conference on University En- 
trance. 

we impose, through the languages 
use. our own structure upon it bas 
become perhaps the most Influential 
doctrine of the day. That this includes 
political and educational structures is 
brought out most clearly in the closing 
contribution from Raymond Wflson. 
Wilson finds in R. M. Ballaniyne's 
Coral Island and William Golding's 
Lord of the Flies two highly significant 
metaphors of the human condition: (be 
first expressing an optimistic and funda- 
mentally naive view of human nature, 
the second a pessimistic perspective 
soured by the corrupting influence of 
twcnlicth-ccnlury experience. 

This is not transparently a book 
written with a sense of purpose. Never- 
theless, the composite picture it pre- 
sents of dissntisfnctlon with prevailing 
approaches to culture, to values aud io 
education deserves reflective consid- 
eration. 

Brenda Cohen 

Brenda Cohen is lecturer in philosophy 
at the University of Surrey. » 


skills like comprehension and written 
communication. Research into the in- 
fluence on learning of memory, Incen- 
tives, maturation, genetics ana mental 
abilities is also discussed, and tnc 
implications of this research for the job 
of the teacher summarized. 

Here the non-psychologist is in for a 
pleasant surprise. Psychological re- 
search into learning is not concerns 
these days primarily with experiment 
on animals or with experiments on 
people carried out within the artinpa 
environment of the psychology 
laboratory. Much of it « P facf y.] 
classroom-based, and geared specui- 


problem^ USeS m0re on behavi ^ 
p“° w ®’ s work at the University of 

Kdned « h l P o l ycIl0l08y . of ,ea ™tog 

togh reputation, and his 
:5S straightforward and 

aSL/?Jf c “WjKtoetion to those 

causes of school learning, the transi- 

learn^f* hoihe-based to schbpl-basW 
learning, and the learning of 
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visual information can somelunes w 
increased up to tenfold if the 
told while studying this infomiatim 
that he will be asked to form a wsua 
image of it when.it is taken away- 
Similarly, other research shows 
language-based materials are 
more efficiently if the learner fa 
to analyse their meaning while stuoy- 

{n S^erete also evidence that retarded 
learners often fail simply, because ^ 
one has taught them toe leanm® 
strategies whfch quicker students 
as a matter of course; and that , > 
teaching of clearly identifiable skill 
can close the gap between the ability . 
communicate in the spoken IaD |jX 
(Usually good in most children; an“ “ 
ability to communicate in the Writ!^ 

- " i • continued oppt*® 
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There are other gulp-producing pro- 
nouncements scattered through the 
volume. But, thank goodness, the 
collection does illustrate other topics. 


as Michael Hanimcrston’s “Language 
and the Learning of Practical Skills" 
which I found one of the most reuduhlc 
and useful studies in the book. His 
essay is based on an application of 
Michael Polanyi's work on skill in that 
insufficiently attended volume. Per- 


education 


collection uoes illustrate otner topics. 
Some, it is true, are products of the 
educational Zeitgeist like our histor- 


cducational Zeitgeist like our histor- 
ically inept or unjust grammar of 
gender, or our lack of recognition and 
response to a "children’s culture”; or 


Tony Burgess's treatment of language 
lived in history and the inadequacy of 
approaches dependent on the abstract- 


sonal Knowledge. The actual activity 
considered is plumbing, which is taken 


jJ^Tgllsh: essays for Harold 

^ by Margaret Meek and Jane 

Soann Educational. £6.95 
ISBN0435 808826 


approaches dependent on the abstract- 
ing of language from cultural proccs- ■ 
ses. Tony Burgess- the first person, he 
tells us, to do A level English at 
Winchester - argues that the social 


considered is plumbing, which is taken 
to be - quite rightly - equivalent to the 
practice of an an, the explicit rules of 
which are in themselves not adequate 
to create skilful performance. “Rules 
of art. . . can serve as a guide to an art 
only if they can be integrated into the 


practical knowledge of the art.” 
Polanvi’s conception is capable, as 


Piis is a collection of pieces in honour 
rf the recently retired Professor 
undid Rosen, an influential and 
ojmlar teacher in the University of* 
Ufaa Institute of Education. 
Tochers operate at a sensitive place in 
sootty, and those who prepare 
McheTS for their work at an even more 
delicate and significant one. 

Unquestionable, however, whether 
ihe admirable motive of saluting a 
nil-liked colleague constitutes in it- 
self a sufficiently strong unifying force 
a make a set of separate contributions 
i coherent whole. It hardly does so 
here. The contributors include col- 

K and pupils, Rosen’s Former 
sent wives, his younger son and 
Giber friends. The theoretical back- 

C iui derives from Saussure’s social 
ry of language and Raymond 
William's educational writings. There 
ire other influences such as that ring- 
ing announced by one of the editors 
i lhe introduction. “These essays 
draonstrate how language is, for the 
teachers as well as the students, the 


essential zone of proximal dcvclop- 
aent as described by Vygotsky”. 


English teaching an important exten- 
sion to u unified theory of language 
and literature. 

A less abstract and decidedly more 
appealing engagement with the social 
and cultural process is seen in Mar- 
garet Meek's study “Speaking of Shif- 
ters": 

The general meaning of the gram- 
matical form called a shifter is 
characterized by a reference back to 
the given speech act that uses this 
form. Thus the past tense is a shifter 
because it literally designates one 
event that precedes the given act of 
speech. 

She uses this idea of Roman Jakobson 
with point and subtlety and a nicely 
human touch to look at children's 
notions of time in their own oral 
narratives and in stories written for 
them. “My heart warms” she savs, "to 
the child who told Piaget that bigger 
things are older than smaller things, 
and things that have stopped growing 
have stopped getting older . This 

[ liecc makes one feci that one is 
istening to a pedagogical Walter de la 
Marc. 

The middle ground between the 
sociological and the poetic, which is 
roughly how the collection divides, is 
occupied by such unpretentious pieces 


Polanyi’s conception is capable, as 
Michael Hamerston demonstrates in 
his valuable and well organized con- 
tribution, of extension to a whole 
world of school activity. In particular it 
rescues from educational detritus the 
notion of the master and the emulating 
apprentice. 


Again on the middle ground is an 
undogmatic piece by Dorothy and 
Douglas Barnes on the principles of 


the curriculum in a comprehensive 
system and mixed ability groups, 
which is firmly tethered in a cool and 
rational research. I found it fascinating 


and the contribution most immediately 
aDDlicablc to the teacher's work. It 


applicable to the teacher's work. It 
argues for a more open connexion 
between curriculum and reality (not 
just actuality) and a more inclusive 
conception of the teacher’s task. 

If Harold Rosen finds this and all the 
other contrasting pieces in this collec- 
tion educationally and intellectually 
acceptable, he must be a man of 
infinitely varied and surely competing 
instincts, Interests and convictions. 
Pcrhnps this is what the best teachers 
arc. 


William Walsh 


William Walsh is emeritus professor of 
commonwealth literature at the Uni- 
versity of Leeds. 


Primary 

issues 


much less attention to the curriculum 
than to questions of school and class 


organization and teaching stvle. The 
seventies saw an increasing challenge 
to the Piowdcn "orthodoxy^’ although 
the studies of the Observational, Re- 
search and Classroom Learning Eva- 
luation project (ORACLE) have 
shown that this orthodoxy never really 
penetrated far into the classroom. 
Thus recent years have seen a swing 
nwuy from individualism and diversity 
in primary eduention towards more 
concern with unily Bnd evaluation. 


have brought about an end to Ihe 
notion of the curriculum as a "secret 


Understanding the Primary 

Cvriculum 

kj John Boyd 

Holchinson, £9.95 nnd £4.95 
ISBN009 1568800nmi 156881 9 


11 k major events affecting primary 
“Dcalion in the past ten years hnve 
ta&Nighted the crucial importance of 
w curriculum in determining the 
V«ity of the educational experience 
raypuni children. 

Tne Plowden Report (1967), which 
jrariy teachers look bnck upon nostal- 
Praliy* advocated pluralism in educa- 
®n,child<entrcdness as a philosophy 
™r leaching and learning, and the 
PJptopV of the teacher in deciding 
“wti the ends and the means of the 
Mutational process. The report gave 


garden”. A book which would help 


primary teachers understand Ihe na- 
ture of these changes and to see the 


way ahead would indeed he "timely" 
us the publisher's blurb describes John 


Boyd's book. Unfortunately this one 
will do little to clarify the issues for 
teachers, nor docs if offer much in 


The results of the William TVndale 
iiffuir. the establishment of the Asscss- 


uffair, the establishment of the Assess- 
ment of Performance Unit, the "Great 
Debate" und the 1978 Primary Survey 
cun all be seen os part of this trend. 

The content, scope, consistency and 
assessment of the primary curriculum 
ure now major issues and even the long 
cherished generalist role for the prim- 
ary teacher is being questioned as Her 
Majesty's Inspectorate and others 
advocate more specialist teaching for 
primary age chiloren. Increased public 
accountability of teachers appears to 


terms of a practical way forward. 

It is an unsatisfactory book on 
several counts. It is difficult to detect 
any originality, structure, theme or 
thesis to the narrative. Chapter follows 
chapter with Hula apparent connexion , 1 
and indeed the reader has to wail until 
chapter five to lenrn that the author 
believes “that questions about the 


content of the primary curriculum 
have largely been settled and tliut 


curriculum development needs to aim 
at improving the status quo rather than 
attempt radical innovation”. 

‘ He does concede that there are 


certain curricular “issues” present in 
primary education - children with 
special educational needs, ethnic dif- 
ferences, gender, the demands of new 


Finally, 


and to the giving or withholding of 
classroom rewards (teacher attention 

I .JtillaMi mortc hnilSF 


technology, the standards debate and 
accountability in education, but these 
are all dealt with sketchily and are 
bundled together In one chapter offer- 

• . _ f piinnacfinnC nfi 111 nOW 


Ul oi ms own 

processes is a great help in 
Vug achievement 

Practical book presents 
IsfcLi i D10St . teac hers can easily 

JES IV 3 toeir routine teaching 

bfwWwM^toough in such a short 
Pages) the whole field of 
®woom learning could not be co- 
S.toera is sufficient food for 


Uknui.fr* 14 5um ctent toon tor 
initial a « l ?j! 0rm the basis for many an 
ui and in-service teacher education 
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helnS-? 11 - ■^ 0w ‘toddren can best be 
Unprave th cir school per- 


In many ways Positive Teaching Is a 
wrapfaraent to Howe's book. 
J^gfatlngpn children's behaviour 


H ilrW^n children's behaviour 
Sffl.'K ”toer than their learning 
t„ . » Us approach also differs from 


HZ^pproach .also differs from 
Ei£. owe > book in that it is 
Ml fS/ atherU, an cognitive: that 


the tfgg w tneir heads). Both 
*he- cognitive 


iiBviuuis iii “ ----- — ; — 

h avion rs touched on include chatter- 
ing, forgetfulness, untidiness, bad 
table manners, attention-seeking, 
temper tBntrums, and many others. 

The Implication behind much of 
what is said is that teachers often fail to 
control children primarily because 
they have never been taught to analyse 
the positive and negative effects of 
their own behaviour upon the class, or 
to be systematic in their observation or 
children and in the maidputabonofthc 
incentives at their disposal. Wbcldall 
and Mcrrctt attempt to remedy this 
situation by explaining, clearly and 
cogently, the behavioural approach i to 
classroom management, ■mMJ* 
strategies for exploring and modifying 
children’s actions that it has produced. 
Tables and graphs demonstrate the- 
success of such strategies uuedudng 
the incidence of unwanted child oe- 
haviours, and a useful How diamM 
shows how to go about applying those 

Sl Toje?hcr with Howe's bodtjfl* 

rive Teaching sho\i\d prove 

addition to any teachers bookshelf. 


ing few practical suggestions as to how 
schools might deal with them. 

Mr Boyd is similarly lax with the 
terminology he uses. For example, 
nowhere does he define exactly what 


' **!*■>* unit icwtiui 

fil ^i^^ a I re f ? r C to»d Study at 
teS5^9lverslty - Wheldall and 
"’how- a methodical 
'?*^*W-cWld interaction 


David Fontana 


he means by “curriculum , a term that 
can have radically different connota- 
tions to different people; and in the 
chapter or primary school “ideologies 

we are told about only one - child- 
centredness - which is seen as domi- 
nant” although it is conceded that 
classroom practice rarely reflects it! 
Child-ccntredness Is one of the few 
things that Mr Boyd ventures com- 
ment upon, seeing it as an obstruction 
to organization and efficiency. He sets 
up other paper tigers to 
culum planning by behavioural objec- , 
fives and local authority inspired self- 
evaluation schemes are denigrated as 
though no alternatives exist. 

- Ilfs difficult to detect for whom the 
book Is intended. Teachers will find 
the lack of pragmatic discussion frus- 
trating and intending teachers will be 

SffiPby * h ' ( ^ h w '* d ^ , is M ; 

complexity., ; ^ 


I. A. Rodger 



New books on 
EDUCATION 
from Allen & Unwin 


Education versus Qualifications? 

A Study of Relationships Between Education. Selection 
for Employment and the Productivity of Labour 
Edited by John Oxenham 

Why do employers uso educational qualifications as a measure menL of the 
suitability of potential employees? How justified are they? These ques- 
tions, at the centre of the impassioned and unresolved debate concerning 
the relationship between the labour market, the BChool and the com- 
munity, are tackled here in detail. 

September 1984 Hardback £16.00 Paperback £5.96 
Unwin Education Books 


David . ^Rodger * Uctuicr m'educdUoH hi 

educational psychology Untvemry fa* Un ($ sity 0 f Durham,. : 

College. Cardiff. , \ 


Positive Teaching 

The Behavioural Approach 

Kevin Wheldall and Frank Merrett 

ThiB book is designed to introduce teachers to the behavioural approach to 
teaching, with particular reference to effective classroom management. It, 
provides teachers with a positive non-punitive approach which yields good 
classroom discipline. 

July 1984 Hardback £12.00 Paperback £6.50 
Unu/in Education Books 


Democracy, Schooling and Political Education 
Colin Wringe 

A concise introductory treatment of recent developments in democratic 
theory and their implications for major educational controversies, includ- 
ing the defence of selection, the extension of private education, schooling 
as oppression and the domocratisatlon of educational and political 
education. 

November 1984 Hardback £12.60 Paperback £4.96 
Introductory Studies in Philosophy of Education 


Forthcoming: 

ReligiouB Education 

Philosophical Perspectives 

John Sealey , 

In this volume, the author has provided a critical examination of the much 
debated curriculum subject of religious education. Writing from s secular, 
philosophical viewpoint, he demonstrates that religion as a school subject 
can be as secular bb history or literature, without being superficial. 
Hardback £12.60 Paperback £4.96 
Introductory Studies in Philosophy of Education 


George Allen & Unwin 
(Publishers) Ltd 
PO Box 18, Park Lane, 
Hemet Hempstead, 
Herts HP2 4TE 


EARLY LEARNING SKILLS ANALYSIS 

by M. Alnscow, Special Education Advisor City of Coventry and D. Tweddle, 
Department of Educational Psychology, The University of Birmingham 


Alms to help primary school teachers to Identify children's special 
educational needs and to guide teachers In the provision of appropriate 
curriculum and Instruction. The central message Is that class teachers In 
primary schools have a crucial role In assessment, which is seen as the 


systematic observation of children's progress within the ordinary classroom 
setting. It provides an easy to follow guide explaining how such assessments 


reillllK. ■* piwiriMM ■■■ '•“'I q — — i •-■•B ■ — 

should be carried out and the results used to devise individual learning 
programmes. 

0471 10515 5 206 pages February’84 (paper) £8-95 

INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA 

And The New Technologies of Instruction 

by R. Helnlch and M. Molenda, both of Indiana University, and |.D. Russel!, 
Purdue University 

An up-to-date practical guide for the selection and use of the media 4nd 
technological methods for promoting effective learning. The basic concepts 
and operation for all common forms of audiovisual media are covered 
thoroughly. It discusses new "technologies of instruction" in relation to 
methods such as programmed Instruction, slmulaiion/gamlng, computer- 
based learning, and audio-tutorial systems. 

0471 36893 8 390 pages February'82 (cloth) £28.15 

0471 89147 9 390 pages October'83 (WIE) . €12.95 

approaches to beginning reading 

2nd Edition 

by R.C. A uke rm an, formerly of University ,o / Rhode Island 

Surveys 165 different approaches to leaching beginning reading, 
emphasizing the strengths and weaknesses of these programs, and includes a 
foreword by the author to each topic. 

0471 03692 7 652 pages. July’84 Idoth) £19.50 

0471 03693 5 652 pages July’84 {paper} £14.35 

MOVEMENTS OF THOUGHT IN MODERN EDUCATION 

by G.F. Xneller, University of California, lps Angelos 


This sequel to the author's successful Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Education, 2nd fdition. presenis a critical summary of educational ideas. It 


treats.contemporary, philosophies of education covering a wide range of 
literature. 


0471 88328 X - 288 pages Aprll’84 (doth) £17. 

0471 88635 1 288 pages Aprll’84 (paper) £9. 

for further /ntorpiMfon please write to the Textbook Manager - Inspection copfes 
certain bonks Are a yaltebta. , . ' . . 
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righi to risk teachers’ careers by being 
cnticnl of them, albeit under apparent 
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EDUCATION 


Gaining 

entry 

The Research Process in Educational 
Settings: ten case studies 
edited by Robert G. Burgess 
Taylor & Francis, £ 1 4.0U and £7.95 
ISBN 090527392 3 and 91 5 
Soda! Crisis and Educational Research 
edited by Len Barton and 
Stephen Walker 
Croom Helm, £16.95 and £8.95 
ISBN 0 70993235 9 a nd 3248 0 

In many of the books about education- 
al research the process of inquiry 
appears unproblematic: no one drops 
out of the sample, investigators are not 
shown the door, and the researcher's 
postillion is never struck by lightning. 
In Robert Burgess's most interesting 
collection of ense studies ten different 
researchers give a first-person account 
of how therr project was conceived, 
llieir methods of inquiry, what skills 
they found they possessed or needed, 
social relationships with the popula- 
f ind J ? r “mutiny, ethical problems 
and the dissemination of their findings. 

It is a side of the story which is usually 
untold. 3 

. . ” se . s,udie s cover different 
Kinds or inquiry. Some writers describe 
their doctoral research, others work on 
a funded proiect. Though the studies 
are principally of nn ethnographic 
nature, they are very variedT Sara 
uelamont describes a study of clnss- 
raom interaction in a fee paying girls ‘ 
school, David Jenkins his controver- 
sial evaluation of the Schools Cultural ' 
Studies Project in Northern Ireland, 
Stephen Ball tells the story behind his 
book on Beach side Comprehensive's 
adoption of mixed ability reaching, 
and Ronald King reveals how he 
conducted discreet analysis of infant l 
school classrooms from inside the I 
Wendy house. 

The ease studies offer much more < 
than recipe books, giving an honest < 
account, from inception to publication i 

of results, of procedures, dilemmas ( 
and errors. Relationships with spon- t 
sors, teachers, children, steering com- e 

2 1 * ec £ ? nd su P®™sore are crucial. - 
J»ara Deiamont donned gloves and I 
sober ewb when visiting the headmis- - 
«e», Martyn Hammersley hoped a i 
chief education officer would allow a 


^ The sociologists are shown also to be 
■I sensitive to the response of their own 
community. Martyn Hammersley in 
particular and Ronald King to a lesser 

■ degree are worried abour writing a 
research report at variance with the 
predominantly neo-Marxist stance of 
many currents fashionable analysis of 
social institutions. 

This collection of inside accounts of 
research will be of special interest to 
readers who are familiar with the 
_ original projects, but the book will also 
be extremely valuable to first-time 
investigators who might be seduced by 
the false impression of empirical re- 
search given in some of the research 
handbooks recommended by super- 
visors. 

h Social Crisis and Educational Re- 
search is another set of papers which 
. describe inquiry at the cutting edge, 
this time at the point where the 
interests and actions of researchers 
- and poiicy.mnkcrs intersect. Crisis, it 

■ is argued, occurs as a result of cuts in 
{ finance and resources, the contraction 
s of pupil numbers and rapid changes 
t resulting from a period of social and 
i political upheaval. 

Twelve papers, which were discus- 
sed at a sociology of education confer- 
ence in 1983, form the collection. They 
do not all cohere, and are of varied 
quality, but some are perceptive about 
policy- related matters which have 
moved centre stage in the last two or 
three years. The first five contributors 
cover such issues as multicultural 
education the changing sixth form, 
vocational education, youth training 
programmes and the Assisted places 
scheme. The remaining seven concen- 
trate more on research methods, deal- 
ing with ideology, ethnography, and 
qualitative methodology in general. 

The papers tend to oe hostile to the 
Government, and critical of the free 
market ethic, believing that present 
policies worsen existing social in- 
equalities, and therefore produce 
strained relationships between social 
science researchers, particularly the 
radical ones, and policy makers. Some 
or the contributors argue that this 
tension makes ethnographic research 
with its emphasis on collaboration witli 
the researched, a particularly fruitful 
‘°2P 81 the present time. 

ine best of these papers, like the 
one by Ray Riston thTSicatlon of 
qualitative research to policy process 
are well worth rending, but some of the 
others are too introspective and 
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Teaching 
skills 

Teaching and Learning In Higher 

Education (fourth edition) 

by Ruth M. Beard and James Hartley 

Harper & Row, £8.50 (October 8) 

ISBN 006318291 2 

Learning In Groups 

by David Jaques 

Croom Helm, £17.95 

ISBN07099 00465 

Does a lecturer have an obligation to 
develop professional skills as a 
teacher? Does a university or a college 
have an obligation to provide opportu- 
nities for such professional develop- 
ment? Ruth Beard and James Hartley, 
in the fourth edition of their review of 
teaching and learning in higher educa- 
tion, remind us of the conclusions 
reached by three major committees on 
higher education that newly appointed 
lecturers should receive some training 
in lecturing and tutorial teaching, and 
that each institution should establish a 
central service unit in order to improve 
teaching and communication. 


Although most institutions now pro 
vide at least a token induction course 
for new lecturers, the general provi- 
sion of resources for staff development 
is still very inadequate. It has been 
given low priority, and Beard and 
Hartley fear that in a climate of 
financial stringency it will be afforded 
even lower priority. Why should this 
be? It may he that senior administra- 
tors and lecturers alike have yet to he 
persuaded that we know enough about 
teaching and learning in higher educa- 
tion to justify comniiting scarce re- 
sources to this enterprise. 

Such a conclusion may not have 
been unreasonable ten years ago, but 
even a cursory reading of the new 
edition of Beard and Hartley's book 
should dispel any such impression. It is 
not just the volume of literature which 
now exists in this area (24 pages of 
references speaks for itself) but the 
impressive range of practical innova- 
tions which commands attention. This 
book is essentially a wide-ranging 
summary of both innovations ana 
research in this field, and provides a 
valuable source of both information 
and ideas. 

This new edition not only includes 
the most recent developments, but it 
has been completely reorganized. It is 
now in five main sections which deal 
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.cnrnmg. i his ba ance reflM. • 
pprtant change in emphK a " UJ - 
mtion that icaching can^'i?^ 

whom m °L b baok r is^infenfri 0 ' 

rather more detail should have' iS 
provided m the very helpful 
on teaching in com/ariso? f 0 X? 
pic, with the psychology of 
which inevitably is a diK & 
the non-specialist. Nevetoefc? fc 
selective reading, most acadc&JS 
find something useful For i 
Beard and hartley dSfcS 
innovations designed to iZrtS 
effectiveness of lectures to larged* 
ses. Elsewhere, they emphaL^ 
importance of newer methods of?J 
slruction m which the teacher it m 
directly mvo ved, and outline K 
advantages of using simulations and 
£f. m “ Hnd lh .® ne w opportunities pm- 
vided by applications of microclwS 
mes in higher education. 

. J* 1 ® fflct ^at this is a fourth edition 
indicates the place it holds in fa 
literature of higher education. Ho*ev- 
er, although the material has been 
reorganized, the previous editions 
have inevitably shaped the new one 
which retains a compart menulad 
view of leaching and learning and falls 
to give appropriate attention to the 
interaction between the two. Thui.the 
discussion of assessment Is presented 
in terms of the technical advantages of 
different methods without bringingout 
i lie crucial impact that the form of 
assessment has on the way students - 
study, and on what they leam. Similar- 
ly the style of teaching has to be viewed 
nut just in its own right but also in 
terms of how it affects students’ atti- 
tudes. 

One of the dilemmas facing lecturers 
in higher education is the tension 
betweeen the skills of being an 


E. C. Wragg 
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access to several schools but was only 
suven permission to visit one. while 
David Jenkins shows how rela- 
tionships with his sponsors changed for 

his findings^ 60 ^ 001 agree with 

■ « A difflcult phase Is shown to occur at 

* le J? hcn Bal1 Iran*- 

..S^ftMsaassa 

, • been ‘ misrepresented or ^misunder- 
stood^ or that the researcher had. no 

Federal 

support 

,, Excellence and Equity: the National 
Endowment for the Humanities - 

■ by Stephen Miller 1 

I j University Preis of Kentucky, £16.25 ?. 
MSBN08131 15043 - . • - j . 

The Constitution of the United States 
gives certain responsibilities to the 
federa 1 government. Those activities 
which are not specifically mentioned 
S *«* ,hc responsibility- of 

■ diyid ual states, and. among the 
. activities which fall to the states tre 

education and promotion of the, scien- 
ces and humanities. 

For a can siderable period, however, 
and increasingly in the 1950s, the 
federal government provided support 
for the sciences and education in the 
sciences, on the grounds that such 
support would promote national “de- 
fense and welfare", which is a respon- 
sibility of the federal government. 

In the 1960s federal expenditure in 
the areas of education and social 
services increased, lately to ensure 
that alf citizens enjoyed equal rights 
before the law. Again, this was inter- 
preted as a specific responsibility of 


& professor of education 
at the U niversity of Exeter. 

The Academic Ethic by Edward Shils is 

the University. While acknowledging 
he importance of academic FreecfomT 

S it emphasizes the obligations universi- 
and college teachers have towards 
eir students, their institutions and to 
me promotion of knowledge. (Har- 
X420 j Jn,vei,i| y Prcss - £10.20 and 

federal government, 

One of the federal institutions set up 
in the mid 1960s to discharge the 
federal government's responsibilities 
was the National Endowment for the 
^MH.whJdi was closely linked 
with the National Endowment for the 

™ w at i ,c 5 8 f in P 3 * modelled 
on the. National Science Foundation - 

Jg j 950 .: Q |yen the terms"--: 
• on which the federal government could - 
become involved insuchanenterprise r 
/here was almost inevitable disagree! -, 
ment as to whether such an institStion ? 
stouW promote national Welfare by V 
sreuuialing excellence In research, or .! 
promote equality through the wider 

° f; ■■ 

'Sn - a ” Amcrican audience,, - 1 
Stephen MIHer assumes a knowledge ! 

.*j» h^ckgreuBd to the debates ’ , 

which haw surrounded: the setting up 1 " ■ 
and. running of- the NEH* What he 1 
IS a detailed history off he- 
endowment, from the Report of the 

J o*Z ,t lu SIOn l on J he Humanities in v 
1964, through to the present day. This 1 ' 
history includes the debates in Con-' 
gress oyer the justification of NEH ’ 
expenditure, and the activities of the-'- 
various chairmen of the endowment. It 
also covers the role committees play.! $ 
within the Organization in allocating.!'! 
grants . for. research and public prof 
ram mes. apd examjrfes of projects ! :'i i 
supported In the fields of. education, j' : : 
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the operaE oHhe I and Of the Uman ^ e V n France in 

differences of opinion which aroseas fers h,s ar 8ument suf- 

to the function which the NEHshould aSumTh? ISJf” not lake into 
have in stimulating the humanities broader context of his 

Applications for grants are consi- C V ^ 6 n i ,a X°*Y en, ent in the 

dered in a; review process which in- has a lono^hw^ Bnla f n 1 ?nd France 
volves university professors whci have h,8tor y* and the agencies 

interpreted the role Qf the' endoWimlnl ' in ^ USA. 

to beihe promotion of excellenc^This . 

v, ®y f . has rarely satisfied, Congress L2,i C ,ts 'Hvolve- 
whlch Has seen the cndowment L an SS^Ur “ reful ,e ™ s 88 does the 


dlfiriten nit, M-i t , h ' 0ugh th *i r wider 

r M,IICr ,?'8ues that , the 
NEH Is not responsible for securing 

Sfil?i ,<?n if° r i, 8raiIts ’ andthal if. for 

•SSS&iite “ d ; women ;.are 


; as university professors, 

i ^ b® held 'responsible 

- T^jjihng unbalance, in grants 


; d^vefopmem Df the NEH ' He 1 ; 
USA should, be 1 made tb resemble; 


icrms as ooes the 
federal government of the USA. 

e choi , ce national governments 
fere everywhere is between promoting 

manfS* qi11 ? in edu “ tIon - Fo? 

many ^ars Americans have emoha- 
Med Ae need for equalizing ed5«- 

to^S 0 ^ SpU ‘" ik a,erted *em 

■■apJSsesgEsS 

3S the humanities. Biit’by 

3BSSSNU*- f / ltcn,al 

; ^u».ww 

David Turner r • ; 

1 $J* c !? rer ft comparative- 




11 1 most incidentally. Effective teachin 
depends on keeping two foci of alter 
tion dearly in mind- the students so 
the topic. As academics the body 0 
knowledge alone is important, and I 
has to be altnckcd with incisive critin 
awareness. All too easily this approod 
transfers 10 the students’ work and si 
destroys the students' self-confidena 
mid the empnthy necessary it 
leaching. In the end It may be the 
relationship, as much as the technique, 
which determines the effectiveness ol 
teaching. Beard and Hartley could 
have given more emphasis to tb* 
students’ experiences which often 
highlight the effects of empathy and 
enthusiasm. 

It is the relationship between 
teacher and student which Is also of 
central concern to David Jaques as he 
argues the case for learning in groups: 
Its function, in allowing students to 
negotiate meanings, to espr«i 
themselves in the language of the 
subject, and to establish a more 
intimate contact with academia 
staff than the lecture method usual- 
ly permits, is generally accepted.. 
Yet when it comes to it many tutors 1 
find the leadership role difficult to, 
perform satisfactorily and fall 
... on their reserve position of 
authority, expert and prime to«er 
. . . Only if there is a predispoaliM 
to accept and accommodate others 
will honest communication take 
lace and this implies a 
trust and openness between panicfr 

/^fter presenting a brief, ^ ou ^ 3 
technical, introduction to the theore* 
tical bases for learning in 
Jaques describes the various melnoos 
ana techniques available to improve 
the quality of such learning e*pen: 
ences. Tutorials, syndicates, casfr 
studies, peer-tutoring projects, ana » 
variety of approaches to games anu . 
simulation are all introduced, Witn 
links into the supporting hlerature.i 
There will be much here ’ JR' 
enthusiastic lecturer in the humatutj»i'. 
and social sciences to ponder, jw- 
.leyel of detail provider! mdre® ™ ; 
second book of more immediate P 1 ^ . 
deal value to the lecturer, but path |j£ 
jargpn and the a&umptiore abou t ™ - 
purposes of higher eouca tion. may w.. 
a|iei[i to non-sOd al scientists. . 

Noel Entwistle . 

Noel Ehiwfstle is. Sd! 

Education at the University of Saar ,. 

bitrgh. j 


^(ES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 28.9.84 
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i^XpmfeMOrK. N. C. Bruy. 
•YilnrSSc (Itow inwrfcTcnd- 
:t‘25S and a Wing-body c*m- 

••^/if^'fSsERC (imiiuB 

MiSuy of Deface 

modelling of lurbulcnl 
with applications to 

'3,»2£ Mr D. C. Appleby. 

rS y iES EneW Istablishmcni 

gS-wtfo'ijp 

i^'iESTlSE 

l&OUJOfToni MoD (Invcstignlion . 
jL bw devices); Professor A. F. 

£12,587 from MoD 
tUB&fon of boron-doped solar 
JStDrkF. Hughes. £21,070 Tram 
isg iderimtalic behaviour of loner 
mi As); Professor J. B. Large, 
h* W from SERC (laboratory study 
rfumoraK caused by railway noise 
1 na nrtheslzed sounds); Dr J. K. 
IlIwiMd. £65.112 from SERC (mod- 


BMDliMcrvice Interaction between 
fljfwn] and cladding components of 
Diokhdldlnc); Dr M. J. Griffin, 
(tS.lb5 froci MoD (vibration Induced 
iSb ftser In Devonporl Dockyard); 
dU2j72 from SERC (transmission 
Station thiougb seats); Professor 
II Dennis, £13,139 from Wyeth 
Uoolories(Meplazlnol trial); Dr H. 
v tied, miro from MRC (func- 
kuI innoiny of (be CNS); Mr M. J. 
Ur;, £17^675 from SERC (coaslul 
urns - techniques and effects or 
zmbd Kcurades on costs); Dr P. K . 
mu. £44^28 from Agricultural and 
MReKirch Council (tissue culture 
4 bod legumes directed to crop 
twvmieal); Dr R. A. East , £23,976 


qwvHDCfll); Dr R. A. East , £23,976 
hmUoD (dynamic cfTects of hyper- 
rdcKpuaied flows); Dr J. M. Scd- 
InHSDOO from SERC (X-ray dif- 
tooa ud calorimetric studies or 
topic liquid crystals In relation to 
mbmertnicluro); DrS. Rontlt and 
DtlLFnnces, £1,900 from Humane 
bimh Trua (fn vitro addition of 
ac add residues in highly purified 
moan); Professor B. E. Clayton, 
RUM from DHSS (cadmium in 
W-wlnoil health study): Dr M. 
WosmT£ 5,200 from Hnmpsliirc 
wah Council (urban (raffle control 
•toianiplon - before and after); 
5"LC Cbeescmnn. £15.638 
“**7? ^PPfkaHon of blowing in 
»med Bow direction of rotor blade); 
ft?. Iordan, £23.870 from SERC 
mjuihesls of amlnoicvulnic ueld in 
feaJl MrK. Burgin, £30,300 from 
H£(ierodynamlc design of IlGVs 
■[«** reduction and spray supprea- 
W nds ii DrF - A - Bls6y and 
ftll- White d, 641 from SfeRC 
«?'°. r '«°nomic references 
SL®" 1 V? ^* d pilot date for 
S?; and peas); Dr M. 
Jf*fy.C2,lS0from SERC (high- 
to developing coun- 
&DrI.S. Robinson, 3l .fabom 
cfftoWB of sea surface 
to provide correc- 
for IR radiometer 
P f ®h: Mr M. T. 

S'liSi 401 from S “ RC (hydrocy- 
Tor compact de- 
mK ! l ‘ n JI>: Professor A. 

from MoD 
perfection and non- 


ma, . eria!s ): Dr R. 
MoD J/« Situ 


Events 


There will be I wo meetings of 
the London Mathematical 
Society on Friday October 19. 
Al 3.30 p.m. T. W. Korncr will 
speuk on “Pins, Balloons and 
Brownian Motion*'. Later, at 
5.00 p.m., J. T. Stuart will 
give the 1984 Senior White- 
head Prize Lecture on “Non- 
linear Partial Differential 
Equations". The lectures arc 
held at the Geological Society, 
Burlington House Piccadilly, 
and all arc welcome. 

The 1984 Philips Lecture at the 
Royal Society will be given by 
Dr D. A. Rees, FRS, on "Re- 
newing the role of research 
establishment". It will be given 
on Thursday, October 11 at 
6pm. For furl her details, con- 
tact Miss C. A. Johnson on 
01-839 5561. 


electromagnetic radiation and uniclur- 
ally complex hcalhland vegotation 
canopy dynamics using ground 
radiometry and airborne scanning); Dr 

M. McDonald, £61,425 and £22.545 
Tram TKRL (scoot model verification, 
and obscuration of traffic signs/sig- 
nals); Dr H. Rishbuth, 01,723 from 
NERC (ionospheric F reginn storm 
phenomena in antarctic); Dr N. Hamil- 
ton. £11.853 from NERC (palaco- 
maguctlc investigation of Weddell sea 
sediments); Professor R. G. White. Dr 

N. Lnior and Dr Plnnington. £67.982 
front SERC (noise (rum industrial and 
high technology machinery); Dr P. M. 
Jordan, £15, 350 from SERC (applica- 
tion of chiral malonatcs to study of 
stereochemical aspects of enzymic 
reactions); Dr 11. V. Wheal. £48,337 
from Wellcome Trust l functional re- 
placement of inicrncurones nnd CA3 
pyramidal celts In hippocampus); Dr 
D. Ramsden nnd Dr A. J. Dean. 
£2.500 from SERC (imaging telescope 
for high energy gamma ray astro- 
nomy); Professor D. W. Rubinson, 
£25,260 from MRC (Imndlcap nnd 
impairment in imisc-induccd hearing 
loss); Mr C. O. Rise, £30.500 froin 
Commission uf European Communi- 
ties (effects of Impulsive sounds on 
human beings); Professor C. F. 


Geo roc. £2D,UX) from Bayer UK 

ffl ^rony^ldlnc study); Dr M. J. 

n. £35,95(1 from Mol) (vibration 
Induced while fiuccr in Devonporl 
Dockyard); Dr I). R. Farrier, £5,438 


from MoD (adaptive processing 
methods for passive sonar); Dr N. 
Prod. £29,965 front UKAEA (two- 


dimensional imaging of two phase 
ttcnm/wnlcr Dnw): Ptofessor I. R. 


11 


Awards 



The Roynl Sociely hus Himoiimeil the 
.■ward of iwumv-niiitf F.nropcaii Sii- 
eute l:\ehangc k-lli>«-,htps: 

Ms ViLlmia J Allan of the department 
ui liiulngy Univcrsil) of York (to 
i-ur«ipvan Molecular Biology L.ihoru- 
inry. Heidelberg - functionul role ui 
LMu-ikckt j 1 Liimponcnls in cell polar- 
ity i; Mr 11c sh BiJd. sehiad of i helms - 
tr’v. University uf linsioUlo Inslilut de 
Clilmie, Universitc Louis PdSteur de 
Strasbourg - novtl .minn receptor 
molecules); Mr Alexander W. 
Llaly nes. University IliKpiinl of Wales 
Cardiff '(to department ol oiiiljryne- '1- 
ocy. University of Unrdiraux. - 
hlomjlcrials indtulogv): Mr David II. 
Uurgcss. sch'sii) of inntliemalicul sci- 
ences. Queen Mary College. London 
(to section d'aslrophysique. Qbscrvj- 
mire Uc Paris - numerical simulations 
of ihc earth's how shock), Mr I Colin 
G. Campbell. department of 
mathematics. King's College, London 
(to institute of theoretical physics, 
University of Stockholm - surergrav- 
ityi: Mr David b. Carpenter, depart- 
ment of physics. University of Edin- 
burgh (to Dc inches Elcktroncn-Syn- 
chrotrom . Hamburg - lattice gauge 
approach to strong interaction phy- 
sics); Mr Christopher Carr, depart- 
ment or inogranie chemistry. Universi- 
ty of Bristol do Royal Institute of 
Technology. Stockholm - rhodium 
halide complexes in water): Mr Christ- 
opher L- Clayton, department of ap- 
plied biology. UWIST | to University of 
Geneva - diarrhoea! disease); Miss 
Margaret E. Collins, department of 
botany and microbiology. University 
College. Cardiff (to inslilut dc gcneti- 
uuc molcculalre. Centre National dc la 
Recherche Scicnlifique. Gif aur Yvette 
- DNA sequences in chromosomal 
rearrangements); Mr Geoige M. 
Coupland, dcparimcm of molecular 


Pre-term blues? Trestle Theatre arc now widely known for their 
mime/mask performances. Plastered , their latest production, 
follows an ordinary family from a quiet evening in the pub to the 
local casualty department. The show opens at The Place Theatre, 
17 Dukes Road, London WC1, and will then tour. 


(paediatric research): Mr A. J. Strong 
and Professor J. W. Thompson. 
£34,906 from Action Research for the 
Crippled Child (properties and proicc- 
tinn of marginally ischaemic cerebral 
cot lex); Dr R. Scott, H.0W) from 
Wellcome Trust (cell-mediated and 


(TWcaUipsotnelry); Professor 

{^Slh, Dr J. Mk andDr 
JU&fegWW from SERC 

SSSfssaBt 

CQnlral raanu- 
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ttcam/wntcr now); Professor I. R- 
Beattie, £20.000 from UKAEA (ro- 
man spectroscopy of slimuluni fission 

R mducts on metal surfaces); Professor 
.. J. Gregory and Dr A. M. Ournell, 
£10,507 from NERC (significance of 
vegetation composition and biomass 
for idenlification modelling and man- 
agement of fluvial processes); Dr M. E. 
Barton. £19.650 from SERC flocked 
sands - pilot studies of their dlsiribu- 
llon, properties and engineering sig- 
nificance); Dr J. D. Burton. £[1.691 
from NERC (geochemical cycling of 
trace melals in oceanic waters); Dr S. 
D. Wratlen. £31,201 from NERCfspa- 
liai heterogeneity of prey and its 
consequences for invertebrate biocon- 
irol potential); Mr N. B. Webber, 
£49.409 from SERC (field investiga- 
tion of mechanics of csluarine silla- 
lion); Professor J. Hall. £15.000 front 
W. S. Atkins Group Ltd (winged bean 
development programme); Dr 
Schiffrtn, £26,500 from Commission of 
European Communities (el eelrore fin- 
ing Df secondary mctol from low 
temperature molten salts). 

NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
Professor A. Aynslcy-Grecn. £■-»« 
from Mason Research 


DuE (Corbrldgc Roman site, nosl- 
cxciiviiton);DrJ. A. I’corce, £9.408.75 
from Open University (dala retrieval 
equipnteni): Dr II. Marsh. £78.128 
(rum MoD (porosity mul surface che- 
mistry of new active carbons nnd 
resins); Dr II. Griffiths. £2,795 from 
Nuffield Foundation (carbon metabol- 
ism. water use of jdeney and nutrient 
uniukeof epiphytic bromcliads); Dr □. 

L Jones, £59,699 from SERC and 
C4O.I50 from NEI (improvemenls in 
cycloconvcrter and static kramer sys- 
tems); Professor R. N. Parkins. HJ7 
from MoD (environment sensitive 
cracking of A533B steel in high 
temperature water); Dr R. L. Town- 
tin, £23,455 from International Paint 
(polishing eharacteristjcs and Inltanee 
on fluid drag); Mr M. Ellis. £12.353 
from Ministry of Agriculture. Fisheries 
and Food (relationships beiwcen che- 
mical composition, dlsseclabte tissues 
and commercially Important quality 
measurement in pia carcasses): Dr R. 
M. Wilkins, £11.250 from Tropical 
r«....i nnn .^ni and Re«arch Institute 


rice); Dr P. M. Bradley. tt.Omfmrn 
Royal Society (nonadrcnaline effects 
on learning and development the 
chick); Professor B. D. Bums and Dr 
A. C. Webb. £16.407 from Wellcome 
Trust (neurophysiology of behaviour 
arousal and selective altenllonon un- 

Child (diagnostic methods and i meta- 
bolic consequences of some Inherited 
defects of intermediary nwtsbolism). 
Dr M. K. Ward. £10.594 from We I- 

come Trust (relation of wramnkkelto 
symptoms of renal failure in haemo- 


lluphsun. dipiitlriK-nl uf liiivniUKdogV. 
K<iyal ilull.imshiro Huspilal. Sheffield 
<ti>' European Molecular Uiulugv 
l.ahor,nory. Ilenlelbcru - chaniLler- 
iKilimi ol morphnlnaira] cell compart- 
ment l»v aiitih<>d> l.iK-Ilingl, Mr Hen- 
j.imiii P. ieffryes. mdiheni.itk.il msli- 
rule. Urn verily nl Osfoid (to Mux 
l'ljnck Institute lor Physics .md 
Asti i •physics. Munich - quasi-lo>..il 
truss .trill .ilgehr.nc spcaalily). Dr 
IX-l'c.iuh J. Jones. JcMMincm of che- 
mistry. University »>f Snuthimpion llo 
labopnoirc dcs acides mincruuk.. Uni- 
vcrsite des Scimn.es er 1 cchniquc du 
LnnuucJoc. Monijrcllicr - structural 
studies nf rhe solid slate); Dr Peter J. 
McDonald, department nl physics. 
Umvcrsiiy of Noltinglram I Service dc 
I'hysiqne du Solnle et dc Resonance 
Magneliquc. Sac lav - frequency de- 
pendence of T| In spin symmetry 
converted ineihune); !)r Janice G. 
Mai her. dcpnitmcnl nf r oology. Uni- 
versity ol Manchester (University or 
Aarhus. Denmark - magnctorecepiion 
in mammals); Mr Ronald A. Milligan, 
department of structural biology , Sian- 
foul Univemiy School o( Medicine. 
California (to’ European Molecular 
Biology Labmainry. I Icidelbcrg- nuc- 
lear pure complex): Dr Jonathan 
Miichley, hoiany school, Umvcrsiiv of 
Cambridge | to department of plant 
ecology. University ol Utrecht - 
canopy structure ana control of relative 
abundance of perennial species in 
chalk grassland); Dr Michael J. Morris, 
school of chemistry. University of 
Bristol (to inslilut de chimrc, Univer- 
silc Louis Pasteur, Strasbourg - hctcr- 
omeiallic dimers and irimers contain- 
ing bridging hybride ligands); Mr Murk 
A. Riley, department of physics. Uni- 
versity of Liverpool (to Niels Bohr 
Institute. University of Copenhagen - 
nuclear correlations in rare earth nuclei 
at high angular momentum): Mr 
Andrew Robinson, department of 
Astronomy. University or Manchester 


biology. University of Edinburgh (to 0° European Southern Obscmtory. 

Inslilut fur gcneilck. University of Garehing bel Munchen - throreiicol 

Cologne - transposition of ihc maiw studies ol emission line _ variability in 


dialysis); Professor J. U. Harris. Dr D. 
Gaidncr-Mcdwln nnd Dr P. Hudgson. 
£170,000 from Muscular Dystrophy 
Group of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland (neuromuscular diseases): Pro- 
fessor A. Allen. £27.289 from Inst it ui 
llcnri Bcaufout (inicracium or mucus 
and natural clays); Professor A. L. 
Hntris and Dr J . M . Lunn £h3.2UO from 
North of England Cancer Rewureh 
Campaign (Inhibition of poly-ADP- 
rlbusc polymerase on reslstnnce in 
human tumours to cytotoxic drugs): 
Professor R. M. Harrison, £13.331 
from DoE (Wullscnd pusl-cxcnva- 
lionj; Professor R. M. Harrison. 
£73,688 from DoE fnrehacologlcal unit 
for NE England); Professor R. M. 


Cologne - transposition of ihc maiw 
transposablc elements): Mr Irwin B. 
Davidson, MRC Institute of virology. 
University of Glasgow, (to laboratoire 
gcnctlquc molcculalre dcs eucaryotes. 
Centre National dc la Recherche Sri- 
entirique, Strasbourg - tn vitro trans- 
cription of SV40); Dr Christopher 
Durbin, scltool of geography. Uni- 
versity of Manchester (to laboratoire 
de geomorphotogie, Universitc Libre 
dr Bnixellcs - isotopic composition of 
glacicT meltwater); Mr John L. Ed- 
wards. school of chemistry. University 
of Bristol (to College de France . Pnris- 
polymcr conformation at solid/polym- 
er interface); Dr Catherine W. Gill, 
marine science laboratories. Universi- 
ty College or North Wales - feeding 
behaviour and chcmo reception ol 
marine copcpodt,); Mr David R. 
Greaves, biophysics department. 
King's College, London (to Nether- 
lands Cancer Institute, Amsterdam - 
chromatin structure of trypanosome 
variant antigen genes); Miss Kim E. 
Hammond, school of bloLogical scien- 
ces, University of East Anglin (to 
department or phytopathology. Agri- 
cultural University. Wngcningen, 
Netherlands - plant-parasite Interac- 
tions); Dr Barbara J. Hart, department 
or zoology, University of Glasgow (to 
Institute Royal des Sciences Nature Iks 


Scyfcrt galaxies); Mr Robin Stuart. 
Clarendon laboratory. University of 
Oxford (to theory division. CERN. 
Geneva - radiaiive corrections in su- 
persymmetric and supergravity mod- 
els): Dr Simon G. Webster, school of 
animal biology. University College of 
North Wales (to inslilut fur zoophr- 
siologic. Rhcinisdic Friedrkh- 
Wilhclms - Unlvcrsiiat. Bonn - puri- 
fication and mode of action of the 
crustacean moult- inhibiting ho intone). 
The Committee of Directors nf 
Polytechnics has announced the awmd 
of three Levcrhulme Fellowships In 
Engineering Practice. K. S. Christie, 
senior lecturer in the department of 
mechanical production and chemical 
engineering al Manchester Polytechnic 
win be woTKingwiih Industrial Cooling 
Equipment Ltd. Manchester and Cros- 
field Chemicals. Warrington, on 


lege, London (to Nether- Md Chemicals. Warrington, on 
er Institute. Amsterdam - temperature control and heal recoy- 
itructurc of trypanosome cry. Dr T , Hyde, principal lecturer in 

eigen genes); Miss Kim E. the school of civil engineering. Mxl- 

. school of bloLogical scien- dieses Polytechnic, will be working 
-rally of East Anglia (to with Hertfordshire L aunty Counnl on 
l or phytopathology. Agri- computer-aided design of highways; 
Unhcrsityr Wngcningen, Dr T. I. Pnicharf-prlnclpl lecturer in 
Is - plant-parasllc inlcrac- the department of electrical and elcc- 
JarbaraJ. Hart, department Ironic engineer mg at Huddenficld 

, University of Glasgow (to Polyicchnfc. wU be working with GEC 
oyal des Sciences Naturellcs Laboratories. Wembley, on mforma- 
de BcWque. Brussels- classification of tion technology, very large scale In- 
house dusl mites); Miss Elaine J. tcgrailon. 


from NBA Tectonics (monitored oner- 

S r use archive); Professor P. T. 

mmcison. £3.000 from MRC (DNA 
repair and genetic recombination in E. 
con); DrT. Anderson. £12.273 from 
SERC (software fault lotcrancc in 
rcal-iime systems); Professor J. B. 
Ooddard. £11.128 from DoE/TRRL 
(reason for property developments and 
of labour market In Tyne and Wear); 
Dr. R. J. Stoodlcy. £33.500 from 
SERC (synthesis of anlkanccr 
unihracyclinci): Dr J- V- Dobson. 
£25.000 from British Tcelmofogy 
Group (prototype sensor Instruments): 

' Professor K. HL Jack. £22.700 from 
Morgan Thermic Ltd (preparations of 
slalons from clay, coal and other 
inexpensive raw materials); Professor 
R. N .Parkins £8.053 from Minis I ry or 
Defence (application of J integral to 
stress corrosion testing): Dr J . CongK- 
lon. £678 from UKAEA (cracking 
. machanisms from A533B steel in deio- 
nised and PWR type watcra): Dr R . L. 
Towniin. £150.946 each from SERC 
and British Shipbuilders (teaching 
company programme) ; Professor J . B . 

I from TRRL tonfelv 
of Ro-Ro ships): Professor D. O. 
Armstrong. £251 .556 from B P chemic- 
als (grape juidc concentrate In feeding 
of cattle, sheep and pigs). 


Publications 

Dr John Jones, dean and archivist, hits 
blislicd a gulde io The Archives of 
a collection 
that includes Lhc Important Jowctt 
n ontf hbtoricnf materials on 


staff who have made particular con- 
tributions to the polytechnic's work. 
Dr John Butcher heads the microelec- 
tronics centre at Bounds Orccn; Dr 
Elizabeth Good acre heads Ihc school 
or education at Trent Park: Mr Peter 
Green is dean of the faculty of art and 
design al Cat HiU. Cocktoslcrc: Mr 
Don Harper is dean of the Middlesex 
business school; and Dr Edmund Pen- 
ning-Rowscll. acting dean of the facul- 
ty of social science nt Enfield. 

Dr Ivana Markova of the department 
of psychology has been awarded a 
rsonal chair al StDrljng University. 


before coming to Britain, where she 
has held research and leading posts at 
Cambridge and at University College. 
, London. 

Her interest in the Ihcorelical basis 
or pyichology . and conceptual 
framework ws explored in her recent 
Paradigms. Thought and Language. 




Appointment 

QUEEN'S COLLEGE, GLASGOW 
Lectureships: Miss A. M. Miller 


(resource management): Miss R. Mur- 
phy and Mr I. Smyllc (textile studies); 
Mrs A. Ball online, Mrs B. Roy nnd 
Miss P. Walsh (oil orthoptics). 


Open 

University 

viewing 


^y ^ptember 29 

- ^ EafiyMmicHall 

Rri+tob . (T283-. . r 

• 1^. IJTe? ■ ff ®^° P 4 .^ 


1M0- ^ Beaubourg 

13.0S Engin wring (S». 

sISouadBlDaeouw IbcCUnUK (SI0I; 

07.15* SaSufoumldon course- Foundidon maths 16 

0748* Itod " ** 

JUC Ans faundallon coioi*. P° 11 Sofl * * nd ,be 
cotlecuis (AlOl: l*°8 »1- 

Sunday September 30 

Ocoton Owlogr 'Britain before man <S2»: 

07A6 

cocuso, ' (teCoowmirily- 

1 0*05 The ptoi 111- 1 


08.55 State and Society. Title n be announced 
0020 Matto’fiuSldod onine. Mr Kldn look* « 
0546 Thc ' 

1038* fi^bCentirry ^ ■ 

novel aod lelerwon ^ (A3 12i prof I0J- 
pM .JiuSty of MldwwIM- An avaluiionarir 
model (AM289: prog U)- 

Sfjs’BMHd Sodeiy. Tide « *» -noDunocd 

87,28 in Education. Education 

buHrtfofSHEZOO; prog 23). 
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The Advertisement Manager, 
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Tel: 01-253 3000. Telex 264971 
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Institutes of Technology 
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Holidays and 

Accommodation 


All box no. replies should be sent to THES 
at the above address 


University Professor of English 

The George Washington University 

Nominations and applications are invited for a major 
j5" u ^ 1 d appointment to begin in the Fall of I9SS 
This University Professorship is one or several chairs 
recently endowed to strengthen humanities disci- 
plmes at George Washington University, within the 
disuphnes and in relation to programs in professional 
« l-aw. Medicine. Education. Business, 
Public Administration, Urban Planning, Communi- 
cations, and Policy Studies. 

n J” a ? dition showing an important position in the 
Department of English, the University Professor will 

hi '* “ ° ne - 1f 0/ rhe Professional 

offer courses in literature and other 
subjects useful to students in programs outside the 
humanities. The Department seeks a scholar whose 
interests include twemieth-centuiy literate 1 

fnl «o h ' Wh ° CHn ' nter P rel ^e interplay of Literature 
wil r 81198 - 6 v V th the lives of individuals and 
institutions in the modern world. 

The salary for this tenured position will be 
commensurate with its prestigious nature. A 

SSST shou !. d offer 8 distinguished record of 
publications and a commitment lo interdisciplinary 

f e n?S nd ,J Ch ? larshlp - By Nov ember l, &4, ^ 
send nominating letter or application (including a 
description of interest in the position r$sum6 and 
names and addresses of three* Veferenc^Tlo: 

— - Jon A. Qultslund 

A . Chairman, Department of English 

Jr W The George Washington University 

^ r Washington , D.C. 20052 


THE CHINESE UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG 
invites applications for the post of 
, Lecturer In English “ : 

.tertaWe from August 1. I98S. Candldataa shourd 
'• *peclsjbt (n syntax and second language teschlno ’ 

■ satsSSS 

sasK: 

annuation AJnlverslhf 5%, appolnceBS%), 

Bdwatlon aflowaftce for cWldre n *and ixxulng pllowiU 
whoia annual salary b HK$I 5*040 or above/wd 
overseas terms, passage benefits for chemietves mi t^eir dg&en- 
dants as wall AfPUCATION PROCEDURE; ApXarionsiifS'! 
be made but In duplicate, giving full particulars, experience with •• 

r,** 1 a Mmpje M«M«d work, and the mfiL' '* 
and addresses of 3 persons to whom reference may be made, and i. 
«nt together with copies of certlflcates/dlpJomasAeStlnionlah and ' 
2?!5 publkatlons to the, Personnel Section, The Chinese Unher- 
tyof Hong Kom, Shatln, N.T. Hong Kong not Jater than. Dec- '• 
9rn ° B (J- 5 ’ l' 8 *. Please quote reference number 52/509/2/84 and 
mark Recruitment' on coyer. 


PROFESSOR IN 

language la as.ume^S'Engteh^ 8 prelerr9d ,eaohln 0 

ISiss 

SSSMwss 

(16010) 

THE CHINESE UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG 
nvites applications for the post of 
Lecturer in English 

ES 

HK$ 1 77.960-247,960 to 7 iSil„?r? ^ 2 lncrarTwnts BAR 
mately:US$|oHKS7R £i=Hv« a iT e c tS ' , Exch “** rato approxl- 

s3g5£g^fsii 

be biade out In dunlkate Apf^^^ns should 

"»rk TUcndcJt^,!C? “““ n ™ b “ r SI,S0M/f * and 


{!««) 


UNIVERSITY OF ULSTER 
Faculty of Social and Health Sciences 

Senior Lectureship In 

Speech Pathology and 

Therapeutics Ref 011/074 
(Jordanstown) 


— i , i • ( 

illM.UI.Jl..>. . ' . ... 

ly the location # the poet for which they 



THE UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 

MSfasagaiaasr • ™ 

i£S3SJ25?E£ SSt SASr'”**'"* W 

dlsUnct advantages. PaaHlon la avsilaWa'inm 
Applications dose on 26 Oclabor 1984. 

nloADTuriw Z Rsfersnca no. 37/04 
DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 

nPBBBBB 

ApplfcaHons doss on 20 Oolober 1084. 

* 3 ™ 

SSSSSsas 

iflBirwton h conputtr algebra and cwpMWM 

inimnn. ins SUCC9MU applicants may be required to fedure to large cfesui 
Applications doss on 22 Ootober 1904. 

Generali 

8atary: Lecturer SA24 .040-032.034 par annum. 

2??™ oltaiYrfsa spedRsd, appointments lo Lectuenhlpa ore w** g( 
teadlnfl to tenuis but are usually piobafSoary lor UiresyswT ^ ^ 

ni 0n L5 f f llcaUon * 1 < ’ uo,,n 8 ^townee numbar and toctodtng 

Unreason? nWa,veB ,ho KflW noi to proceed with any eppoWiiwl tor Bn«eiar 

CmimiornuB 


UnlvBrell^/aU'Jl« , ^^J ,10 J , ” ltab,a ,rom AiBuolstton of 
univarames (Appls), 30 Qordon Square, London WC1H DPF. 


ISM 



LOUGHBOROUGH UNIVERSITY 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


VICE-CHANCELLOR 

mirrnn lva ? ll X 18 conald ®ring the appointment ols 
to i hB P reaant Vlce-Chancelloi; Sir Clifford 
J 3 S* 18 to ret,re ®t the end of 1985 . Persons 

ISHSJS®*" the poat or who wf sh to suggest names ere 
nrtt ^ 8 D apnfldanoe to theChalrman ofCouncfl, 
Dr. H. W French CBE, at the Unlverelty. 


Uni versify of 
Dundee 

DeDartmeiit ot Chemistry 

„ ’NEWBLOOD’ 
LECTURESHIP IN 
PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY 

invited for 

cuncJt - 

of age 
colloid 



aeKTapSL™ 

SSaw: 
•SS5!^!!BSr h ,n , 

SjSBSfYlS ?M'{ 3a b S 

OB soon n onepible thereaX- 


Unlversityof 

Surrey 

CO-ORDINATOR 

OFTHE 

ENGLI8HLANGUAGB. 

institute 

this poet from nHJ’ftjSfJSl' 1 
or British Enoltth ^“L£ib 

ss.'SS’sai^S® *“ 

English are eeasnliai 


n va'liah! r ' BSggVW nt win be The post will *»" Wj'tw 

frS S 

f Jviawi i.Lt 1 ou« for range £7.} 90 - 


[ms 


IM 1 


SKBE 1 sh S 

vSAdflas UfJ d 4 r under G n i- 


ssvir.„?S5i SSS-7- 

Mmt 


rang5 r i7.TM l - 

annum (under «JiWicailoW 
pending on sgo. gusim“‘ 
and espartodca. 

Fprther^ _g.“g?53d*S 


"rout dM 

fonn 


! j ,i : j ... 

:> ;, f 

mmeiias'l If - i ■* 



AppllCaUonH |M» 

curriculum" ^LjgSiM 

the names and "““YJTe Hpf 
three referses, by ;£ 


■ I 


Challenging 
Posts 
Overseas 

fflgnwlna opportunities exist within the University of the 
iSSmjSi focated in the heart of Johannesburg, South 
Elt Ib our policy not to discriminate on grounds of sex. 
Scotair o r national origin. 

CHAIR OF ACCOUNTING 

itaawointeB to the post of Professor of Accounting will bs 
njjsfor appointments as Head of Department. He will 
E; assume administrative responsibility for thsadvanced 
«SLb and engage In research. In addition to other qualifl- 
S he should be a Chartered Accountant (South Africa) 

JSw holder of an equivalent overseas professional qualifi- 
cation. 

The Public Accountant's and Auditor's Board will supplement 
tha salary by a substantial non-pensionaWe allowance, 
private practice will be permitted on a limited Beats. 

mathematics 

CHAIR AND LECTURESHIP 

Apdtealiona are Invited for appointment to a Chair of Math- 
angtics. The successful applicant will bs expected to assume 
heduUas of a Professor, and possibly of Head of the Dspart- 
i«nl of Mathematics at some time In the future. As such the 
Incumbent will bs expected to provide leadership In teaching 
and research. 

A lectureship la also available. The appointee will be expected 
(siDderteke research, as well as teaching In accordance with 
needs of the department. 

GEOLOGY 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER 

A vacancy bxIsIb tor a field-oriented person with a Ph.D. de- 
gran or equivalent qualifications and experience in structural 
geology with particular emphasis on the application of 
modem structural-petrological techniques to the study ol ds- 
formed rocks. 

The Department of Geology is located In the centre of one of 
the most magnificent geological laboratories, with easy 
access to Ihe Barberton Mountainland, the Wltwatersrand 
Bain, and the VredBfort Dome. The Department offers a wide 
range of modem teaching and research facilities substantial 
fame of In-house computing facilities • XRD and texture 
pfcmeter • XRF and ARL-SEMQ electron mlcroprobe. In 
addUon there Is active co-operation with other sections of Ihe 
university extending tho research facilities to geophysics, 
Able and radioactive Isotope studios and neutron activation 
analysis. 

DIVISION OF SPECIALISED 
EDUCATION 

LECTURER AND CLINICAL 
TUTORS 

Vacancies exist for Lecturers and Clinical Tutors In Remedial 
“Wallen, Counselling and Applied Education Psychology, 
as from January 1085. 

flu Division Is concerned with applied educational ps- 
ftWofly and with training programmes In counselling — 
™P«Hal education — educational enrichment — psycho- 
Mucatlonal assessment. A number .of full-time and part-time 
Pcs» at both lecturer and tutor level are available to people 
™' skills and qualifications In one or more of Ihe above- 
named areas. 

JJI academic salaries are currently under review. Details are 
on request. 

Bandits: • annual bonus • generouB leave • pension • 
aid • a housing subsidy (If eligible) • remission of 
ji®iJ or dependants attending the University • removal,, 
and seltllng-ln allowances may be payable. 

5L-{ d *Uiled Information sheet, confect Mr. Geoff 
S^jlng. South African Universities Office, 2 nd Floor, 
e!5 h6 5 t8r Houm » 278 High Holborn, London WC1V7HE, 

Sri&yi app,lcatlon8 ® houW b8 ®u br n med b V 31 0ct " 

(1C939) 

UNIVERSITY OF 
.THEWITWATERSI 


UNIVERSITY OF EXETER 

Professor in 
Biological Sciences 

Invited for Ihe post of Professor In Btobgka!.' 
to from 1, October 1985. Applicants should have 
krhirw. in area of CeltScfepw. 

al range, current minimum E17.Z75 


(16931) 



THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
Port Moresby 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified 
persons for the following posts: 

SENIOR LECTURER/ASSOCIATE PROFE8SOR IN ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE (ESL)- P091004/8S 
Department of LanguegB/LUerature 

Applications are Invited for the position ol Senior Laclurer/Anodite Professor In 


toe Service English section al the Language and Literature Department. The 
section » tnvotved In teaching courses In English Language and Study Sidle to 
students at Pfetlmtnary Year level (pre-Unlverrily entry) end also to Ural year 
undergraduate students In ell Faculties. At fliet-yaar level there are separate 
courses tor students In Arts/Educatton, Science end Law and also for students in 
toe Diploma of Commerce, the Diploma of Journalism, and the Diploma ol 
Magisterial studies. All these courses are team-taught courses designed to 
prepare the student for Untverstty-level work. 

The auocessU applicant will provide Intellectual taadaraWp and stimulus lor the 
various teaching teams, end wl assist in aupantslng Junior Papua New Guinean 
members of naff. He's he wil also be asked to ueiei in admlnutratlve 
co-ordinatkin ol the Department. 

There are exiBnatve opportunities tor raeearch within toe Raids ol Applied 
Linguistics and English teaching, and the auccewlut applicant wfll be expected to 
pursue raseareh In nlsriwr Bpaoafigatkjn as well as to skmiMe research within the 
Department aa a whole. 

Candidates should possess a postgraduate quelHtcatkxi in Applied Ungulellca or 
TEBL and have conekfarabie experience In leaching end courw daetgn at 
post-secondary level In Third world comblee where EngLeh is a Second 
Language. 

App Scants who wish to come on eecondment from their own Institutions win be 
considered providing the secondment le tor a minimum of two years. This poet will 
be aval table trom January 1966. 

Application* close on 30 October 1984. 

LECTURER/8ENIOR LECTURER IN PHY8ICALCHEMI8TRY- 

P031004/86 

Department of Chemistry 

Applicants should hold a higher degree, preferably a Ph.D.. end have experience 
In research and teaching In Physical Chemistry; the Department la particularly 
seeking someone with a broad range of experience able to teach all bibbs ol 
physical chemtilry and whose research Interests are In the application o) physical 
chemistry to problems relevant to Papua New Guinea. 

The Depaitinenl ta small and expects 11 b stall to contribute widely to Its loathing 
and research ocUvniee. There is one other staff member In the area of Physical 
Chemistry wth whom toe successful candidate will share the teaching ol all 
courses in Physical Chemistry. AD naff contribute to Matriculation and/or First 
Year Sdence courses. The person appointed will be expected lo play a major rote 
In the training ol future Papua New Guinea stall In IhlB area. 

Applications dose on 30 Ootober 1004. 

LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER IN CROP PROTECTION- 
PI 81002/85 

Department of Agriculture 

AppHcanta should have an M.Bc. or Ph.D. In Crop Protection prater ably In the area 
of Plant Pathology, teaching and research experience In Tropical Plant Protection 
ol nol lass than 3 and 6 years lor Lectureship and Senior Lectureship 
appointments respectively- Detailed c.v.. Including academia and professional 
qualifications, working experience end pub* cations, should be submitted together 
with the application. 

The appointee wHI be located In Pori Moreatw between January 1966 to 
November 1989 and transfer to Lea (UOT) In November 1986 and will be 
responsible lor teaching undergraduate students In the area ol crop protection. In 
addition to teaching ol courses for B.Ag. (Hone) and postgraduate diploma and 
nroervlBton ol research In Bra area ol nla/har area ol ®adaFzaUon. 

The successful applicant wHI be expected to commence duty In January 1986 
Applications dose on 31 October 1984. 

TUTOR/SENIOR TUTOR/LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER IN 

PROFESSIONAL 8TUDIES- PB41 001/85 

Department of Profeselonal Studios -Ooroka Teaohora' Collage 

Applicants should be highly quel riled in Education, and should have Blgnflcenl and 
successful teaching experience. 

Applications close on 16 October 1984. 

EDUCATION)- P81 1003/85 , 

Applicants ehoirid possess a second degree In Art Education and lavs a baste 
knowledge ol PnpuaNew Girinoa art styles. They should also be able to conlrtxito 
to the CoVege'B Music end Dance programmes. 

Applies lions close on 19 Oolober 1984. 

TUTOR/SENIOR TUTOR/LECTURER IN EXPRESSIVE ARTS (ART) 
-P811002/B5-GTC , _ J 

AppHcanta should hold at leaal a first degree In Art and pretoraWy a teaching 
nuSineatian and sorrw leaching oxjailerce at aacondaiy or tertiary level. Ti*y 
Should also have a knowlrafaa ol Papua New Guinea art style*. 

AppUcsUone dose on 19 October 1984. 

TUTOR/SENIOR TUTOR/LECTURER IN EXPRESSIVE ARTS 
(DRAMA)- P81 1 001/85- GTC J 

Ann | Lea rria should possess al leaal a Dial degree in Drama and pranraoly a 
IMmhlng queSflcaUon wd some teaching axperiance J w^dflry 1^. may 
should also have a knowledge ol Papua New Guinea (red bon al theatre. 
Applications close on 19 October 1984. 

General Information: Academte 

C^^^IS^^l^iSente graduating trom ihoss nccxnea teach In Pepiia 
high sohoSs ^ to ’OJ^Thera^expo^ te 
seconderv and/or tertiary education In Ftepua Naw Gubwa. or J" *25^2 
couritrias^wll be an important oonsktoretion In the astectian ol pereone to H lhese 

anmm 

OTHER COHDfnOHB: Ilia bucmbsIuI ° of Stoyeamad 
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University of 
Oxford 

The Queen’s .College 
JUNIOR HESEARGH 

fellowship 

IN CLASSICAL 

languages 

andutehature 

■oh. mileoe propoaea_to 



e&a'daw/or^ 1 
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The University of 
Sheffield 

CHAIR OF 
ENGINEERING 
DESIGN AND 
MANUFACTURE 

Applications ore Invited for 

phriment of Mechnnlcol . En- • 
qlneorlno. 

Salary on the ranfie r °*~ 

□rolsiiartal _ eppointmnntn 

fffiSdnum ntjm u yeorr 
average £80.800 a year). 

Particulate Troin the Reg- 
letror and . Bor rotary ■ (StoT-. 

nSPd’sTo'^TN 1 ^"^^!^- 
three refereea. ahoujd bn tjerit 

■ iQU ?f? 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 

DEPUTY HEAD OF THE 
ACADEMIC SECTION 
(GRADE til) 

Applications are invited for 
a senior administrative 
post, initially as Deputy 
Head of the Academic Sec- 
tion In the University Office. 
Applicants must have 
experience of University 
administration. Salary on 
National Grade Hi scale 
El 3,51 5 to £16,925 per 
annum (under review). 

Further particulars from 
The Secretary, The 
Unlveralty, Aberdeen, 
with whom applications 
ahould be lodged by 31 
October 1984. 

(20496) 


University of 
Oxford 

St.John’B College 

JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS 
FEREDAY 
FELLOWSHIP 
NORTH SENIOR 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

The College prapMOi, If 
■ultebli candidates pronoiH 
thamselvna. lo elect two 
Junior Research Fellows, one 
Feredey Follow, and two 
North Senior Scholars In any 
b endemic subject, from lire 1st 
October 19BS. The College 
will not normally consider 
candidate! who at that date 
will not have completed a first 
degree or who In the case of 
applications for tha Junior 
neaearch Fellowships will bn 
over 28, and for Senior Erho- 
lai-aliipa will ba over 29. The 
Fallawehina and Scholnrahlps 
era open to men and women. 
A candidate may be consi- 
dered far both Fellowships 
and Scholar a hi pa. 

The Fellowship on Mr. 
Feradey'i Foundation la open 
to candidates who are either 
kin to the founder, or were 
born or educated far et least 
two years in the county of 
Stafford. No person ahull be 
eligible for election unloaa lie 
la In the opinion of the Elec- 
tor* likely to do valuable 
research work In some branch 
of letters or aclence or educa- 
tion and shall undertake to 
pursue sortie course or higher 
Study or research in the Gol- 
l fine or In the University or 
(with tha opprovul or the 
Electors) elenwlinre. 

A Junior Reaearrh Fellow 
or Feraday Follow wilt recolvo 
a stipend of £0.179 a year 
(undar review), be entitled to 
lunch and dlim et Hint! Table 
without clinrga and will, if 
unmarried. Be . (liven Tree 
rooms or, ir married, a hous- 
ing ullowancn. The ■ Fel- 
lowships are tanurahie for 
threa vo ora, with a possibility 
of re-al action fur n further 
year. 

Tlu> North Senior Scho- 
larships will ba tenable for 
two yonre In the rirat instunco 
but will ha renewable for a 
third year. ElliilbllMy will nor- 
mnlly bn restricted to UK 
gradiiataa Who at tile time of 
election are In receipt of 
graduate nwarda covering the 
period 1 989-87. Tho value of 
Uie Scholarships will bo equal 
to tha amount of DE9/SERC qr 
almllar awards plus academic 
foes, less the value of awards 
held. Siicrosahil candldataa 
will be required to wqrk for a 
higher degrea of the Universi- 
ty under a supervisor 
appointed by q Faculty Board. 
All Senior Scholars will have 
tha right to dine at High Table 
once O week In Full Term and 
will be entitled to a free room 
In College for two years. 

Further particulars end 
forms of application may be 
obtained from the President's 
Sec rate ry. Completed applica- 
tion farms should be RBnt to 
the President's See rotary as 
early as possible and not later 
than the 19th October 1884. 
(92049) HI 


Wye College 
(University of London) 

COURSE DIRECTOR 
AGRICULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
EXTERNAL 
TEACHING 

Wye College, University .or 

London, 


ia 


_ planning an in- 

novative programme qr exter- 
nal postgraduate training in 
Agricultural Development for 
tha Third World using dis- 
tance learning techniques. - 

Applications are Invited for 
tha post of Course Director 
who will ba responsible Tor 
com missioning course mate- 
rials. ■ add for devising 
appropriate academic, adml- 
nlBtratlvs and financial proce- 
dures. Tho poat will be Initial- 
ly for a period or two years 
with possibility of extensions. 
Sabbatical or secondment 
arrsnsamonta would p4 consi- 
dered. Candida tea would be 
likely to - have an academic, 
background. In agricultural de- 
- velopmant ovateaBB or in open 
learning technology. 

■ Salary will ba negotiable on 
the -Lecturer scale...- 

For further da tails write u» s 


Personnel Orricer. Wys CJI 





National University of 
Lesotho 

Applications arn Invited 
from auUnble qualified canl- 
(Ididh for the following post* 

LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN DEPARTMENT OF 
AFRICAN 
LANGUAGES 
AND LITERATURE 

Tha viircabttful applicant 
will bo oxpectud to assume 
duties with immediate af fact 
and to teach the following 
subjects: ill General Linguis- 
tics: (21 Comparative Bantu 
LinouiBtlcs: (3) Orammar or 
Seacitho. or Homo Ilia Litera- 
ture. Closing date: 31 October 
1984. 

LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN DEPARTMENT OF 
POLITICAL AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
STUDIES 

Minimum qualification: a 
Master's degree . Tha success- 
rul applicant will be expected 
to aasume duly as soon ns 
possible. Closing date: 30 

October 1984. 

Salary: Lecturer M8.S44 - 
M 1 1 . 160. Senior Lecturer 
Ml 1.998 > M13.248 (entry 

R oint according to qualiflea- 
ona end axperloncei. 

Superannuation: Nori-cqn- 
trlbutory pension achame for 
appointee a on Permanent 
Tarnu of Service. Appointees 
on abort contract terms re- 
ceive 39% gratuity In lieu of 
superannuation for tha first 
two years of tha contract, 
rising to 37W% and 30% for 
each subsequent and almllar 
period of aervlco. 13% in- 
due ament allowance for ex- 
patriates not qualifying Tor 
any supplementation achame. 

Accommodation la available 
ot reasonable rentals. Pas- 
sagas and baggage entitlement 
an first appointment and at 
normal termination for 
appointee, wife and depen- 
dent children under the age of 
31. Education allowance for 
expatriates. Vacation and 
atudy leave. 

Detailed appl leal Ions (3 
copies i Including a full curri- 
culum vitae naming threa re- 
ferees with addresses should 
be sent to the Administrative 
Assistant ( Appointmontal. 

National University of 
Lesotho. P.O. Box Roma 1 BO, 
Lestho: applicants resident In 
the U -K. should also send a 
copy to the Sacretary General. 
Association of Common- 
wealth Universities ( Apr-i.s). 
50 Gordon Square. London 
WC1HOPF. 1930931 HI 


The University of 
Auckland 
NewZe aland 

SENIOR 

LECTURERSHIP 
IN ARCHITECTURE 

An oxcoptlonelly well -qual- 
ified candidate may bs 
appointed at. Associate- Pro- 
fessor level. cantildotM 
should be quallftsd In 
nrchttaotura or In a related 
discipline with oxpBrlonce In 
practice and teaching and wltli 
a record of significant 
academic achlovamorit in their 
field, preferably with a post- 
graduate qualification In 
architecture or other relovont 
dlaalpllne and with experience 
In Institution development or 
menagomeni of architectural 
teaching pronrnminee. .The 
Council will he nsrtlculnrly 
Interested In candidates With 
compete: ire in construction 
technology tone ther wltli such 
areas as environmental scien- 
ce. energy efficient design, 
construction management, 
project management. 

Commencing salary will be 
established according to.qunl- 
Iflratlons end experience: 
AasqplatB-ProresBor „ , 

NZS37 .896 per Bnnurn,_Benior 
urer NZ$37, 088 to 
127 per annum. All enlar- 
ere currently sup- 
plemented by a coat-of-llvlno 
allowance or $8-00 per week. 


Lecturer 
$30, 


Conditions of Appointment 
and Method of Application ere 
available from .The Assistant 
Registrar t Academic Anpolnt- 
mentsi. University of Auck- 
land, Frivete Bag. Auckland. 
New Zealand, or tha Secretary 
General. Association of Com- 
monwealth Universities 

( Appts). 36 Gordon Square. 
London WC1H OPF. Applica- 
tions In accordance with the 
Method or Application should 
be forwarded as soon as possl- 




ovembar r 1^84 l . a c t 52094i 


then H 0 


University of 
Otago 

Dunedin, New Zealand 

ASSISTANT 

LECTURER 

INECONOMICS 

Applications ars Invited 
from graduates qaaliriqd In 
any field of economics for sn 
Assistant Lectureship Within 
the Department of Economics. 


Tho appointment will he for a 
period of three years com- 
mencing on February 1, 1885- 


3 


Salary according to quel- 
Iflcetlans and experience 
within the following scale:- 

Assistant ■ 'Lecturer 

NZ$16,133 - NZ$18,732 per 
annum, plus a fpSt-of- living 
allowance of NZ$417 pgr 
annum. 

Further particulars ere 
available from the Secretary 
General. Association of Com- 
monwealth _ Universities 
(Apple!. 16 Gordon Square, 
London WCIHOPF, or from 
the Registrar of the Universi- 
ty. P.O. Box 96 Dunedin. 
New. Zeeland. 

,«<issH*iBP«. , iiw>r- si 
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Universities continued 


The University of 
The South Pacific 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 

I READER 

| x INLAND 
I .MANAGEMENT 
• AND DEVELOPMENT 

! programme 

(Post B4MI4) 

SSgssw* 

aSrtawia ;wtks-»- 
***« L ? - 

2 f.OM r , 0 C^ B ; =* F JJj 3H2 - 

Salaries a™ undar rl’i'ow? 0 ' 

*ha Univeralrv 

e». » * %■ j™itic y M a i55-"“ , iaK 

SSS f ^^ ,! ^ n oS& 

S£"a£rVS£ ""“nut n rata of 

iB8 o? f ?ZZfi*V'* a wuSi 

appointee per annum \vhfch 
SKjH'V*** »o annuo Preview^ 

i urnfRL i }, ou ' 1 n " POlfcy ?on rtly 

ronral ' or l ®« l, 1 0 » 1 «' « 

SSn r n'lf a, *° ch < ^ren* a ” Uucn- 
tlon ollowonce In aniuM Til. 

Sm B i once *- The T5n™SrBl| r v 
SapWnJ&s? 8 ! uy 'a 

sas*«e#sw 

IfS??** P«ine? ,V P r 8 ,y n& f 

I fSSEfflg 

set 

ODT. C3a090) LOndon WIP 

tl 1 


The London School of 
Economics and 
Political Science 
University of London 

‘NEW BLOOD' 
LECTURESHIP 
IN EUROPEAN 
SOCIAL POLICY 

b InvIloJ For 

5.. . „ C." Blood Lectureship in 
SV.W? n 9oc <“t Policy which 

MJ 85 ,n |l t , en f ?, b ' e ^ rom ' Jniiiiary 

Qnrin i tL.'ilf D "»»reinent of 
tratlon.^ ° ° nd Aelmlnls- 

W iM h,, h-5Ji ieC H B " ,ul candidate 
" dBrnoiiBlraiotl an 
p£h££ »J. n e ,,r °Penn Social 

the Sue" 

Primarily ndlt ta** ' vl " ennB P° 

|w«2S2f ha/alTc W i,rw r 55: 

sSSSS 

SSSSy-^sf-sS 

E nfi"gft“ 1 !5*. h s 1 y," a ' n Sf h 2 f a 'S 

ver fl r V B v nenl POHI ,n ■ U K «n“ 

t ! msl ■b^w! 

?rom ,3,iU ;h ,, f ? dr0 I?. 0d onvolopo? 

Kjgar. * h R a oo m Ad „'" , 0 B i S o*™Vri 

rafimwi! ” °“M?f 


University of 
Newcastle Upon 1>ne 

•NEWBLOOD’ 

LECTURESHIP 

n 3H rf "" M6 - ii ™‘ nd 

MHH 

Wirll*Qf^ ■houMbe undar^35 

f|# b > B «Si 


■date, with lndu,?Hal 


mien -ffni.2L.UM *L «.ra 




The University of 
Melbourne 

LECTURERSHIP 
(LIMITED TENURE) 
IN CURRICULUM 
STUDIES 
(MATHEMATICS 
EDUCATION) 

HPB Invited for 

“wary is s 

iafiTSEE^'s 

!ffS5®^ ft -yTSE 

hfiSiar P dao™« l *. - ». ro fUPorvlaa 

ssBsr ••are ^£sss f ^ss ,d , , 1 r 

SctfJKfo’, “S ' 1 Mm 

n dvama’qo? 1 n ,n 0 WfJldd ha an 
. . Appircanta should hoiri a 

SA34.l40 r>r to , '*34 ,l Xa4 r, ‘Sg B 

annum will be ofToroS. P 
Acodemlc enquiries 


an advantage.' 

sS; r s3-®s«» 

The Untveril ffTtLiE! L* • » . 


fTel; <8aj 6a9B)? ,VBrB,ty 


Pl>Flh.. 


Square, Lon 


Ooheral . Ajuoefa- 

inimonwaaith Unl- 


The University of 
Manchester 

LECTURER IN 
j COMPUTER SCIENCE 

r — Application, are invited 
acndom‘lI? r,l ‘ , “ , ‘’? w,Ul n Bond 

SSSJ" the -ortw 0 B re TO: 

'J 1 ** 1 * f" opportunity la loach 

Srrir®'* 

P rl * . “Parotlon. dlstri- 
tnorcial data proi-osslng ate? 

tuft ranne £7.190 . 

niitlM? fSnpo'-onnuatloni. 

Po««“ble n,mBI,CCJ “ BQon "" 

f 1 um tlie Heolstrar, TMd lliH* 

efun Mn J? cho »lorM13 OPll: 

^4006. rBr 211/84/TSik: 

University of 
Reading 

na Kt nB -" , H°A L "-?« Manaue- 
merit and Development 
„ A PPllca lions are Invited for 

lectureship 

concerned mainly with M»n 
auemant 8 1 udlcaindtlVelra ^ 

fi'in". n „ a a asjsasff. 

an 

Sifcra5Jt A ®F 

H I 

Goldsmiths 5 College 
University of London 


University of 
Natal 

Applications are invited 
from suitably quail fled par- 
sons regardless of sex. roll- 

S!S3?A.TESi , - eoio ! ,r ar national 
poet o'r ,OP “ PPD,ntmonl *«» the 

LECTURER 

nualiricatlona 
v\ cjuta nc o Ph,D a In Botniiv or 
om* 1 ^ allied field and/or suit- 
able academic or rasaarch ax- 
penance. 

wiih?n Ur .i, arB «" of rosu ercli 
^■■thln the Department ln- 
m d * Anj/omaerm Systama- 
o«mi^ r Vi l0 . t c Bcnlooy. Crypto- 
M My. - Botany . - particularly 

Physiol oEy ,* rC ° 1 ofl y nnd **'“•« 

^^a.Botany Deportment has 
iy moved to new pre- 
mlsea. There are well equlp- 
POd rcHesrch foclllilos for each 

SdHU.l ",4? VO eiaelpllnaa. In 
addition there are pond facili- 
ties for work In plant ullrnn- 

amfnnrt' P ,B . nt mlcrotoclinl- 
quo and plant anatomy. 

A special Interest In ultrns- 
tructure. developmental atu- 
J' B L* nd Plant anatomy will be 
fOrothn/lK; Afj “PPll cot Iona 

be r «n h a a dete P,,ne8 W,H B " 10 

12^ n”? 1.71 tPlUB.B 





assistant 

REGISTRAR 

(PERSONNEL) 

tho A e P b P J£^ for 

dlsclpll no St and/or tSSm 

frrjrfis-Td ^ 1 ?, 53 nu.i: 

£sfBl " ry x 'ia l, {U_t h ® ecale 
£14 ni. <ii s i incremanta to 
Wolahtfnai! d nB London 

University of 
Newcastle Upon Ttyne 

The Medical School 

nr LECTURER IN 
CLINICAL SCIENCE 

(RENAL 

BIOCHEMISTRY) 


ranne RTs-fi'sjR' 780 - Rif 
1 2 % pensionible 2&S\cl “ 

£fS». on' the 
enei'vrfllfJTi nnd/ °r experi- 
™«i ■ n addlUon!*Vn ‘ onrmni 
93^!nf 5S nua e SP I valent to 
pa«b?e. montn a salary Is 

Wr1PrulB C ™ lQ nF r ?™»- further 

wndffliSSr “Jr Service* ° a n r 2 

SSfJftivSsat ffriSa; 

8 South 0 Africa: 

^Ica tlom? on'Vhe SSSSifiS 

mspiBFS 

Ino reference PWB 66/B4. 
«F»1 P ni-, 9 . ,Ion forms for over- 

?™5. "X'^S^reYeV^t'K 

~^“ n , UniverslilM 0 S p?,g* h 
5S hnrn lD r Ho m a7 ® HI oh 
*94009?' Lant,on 7 HE. 

H 1 


University of 
Warwick 

temporary 
LECTURESHIP 
IN POLITICS 

?£3r‘ , ^!"ii ny & d ft; 

fMft.TS.'WBT™ ,9 " s 


H I 

Mpasey University 
Palmerston North, . 
New Zealand 

IN ANIMAL SCIENCE 

d for 


In the nutr, 


n t j? aln 3J "ffiEldoh’Sf 
,.A .eoundly-ba 

8 n«L“ Bd * n 
i«.9?Wp* wit 


duplicate, 


tIksSPs ° r 

fei @ssi"", 3 n ^vfess 


the 

1 


. University of 
: Esse* . 

• .'“qp^ntentfof Bonlology 

^ LECTURESHIP . 

mm 


ba to conduct** 

SWJS* 


have expert 

SEdS&T 5 ** 


KS„ b 0 BU "^"-'S^ ,C VSr t 
noiSr '.n, nrRBSr^ffliBSi? 

policy oiul in ocnnomlc policy 

W&s H f 

nv?!KJS.tf!L h a Dn rho ,,r «t 

fcnVxV!! po f .*"& Ifilryj 

(under review). P- n - 

“;; d 

W‘‘ rn c r ov , ^ , t V r? r “ , ^f 7SE 

maifttMi, ,o,h 


University of 
Warwick 

LECTURESHIP 
IN OPERATIONAL 
RESEARCH 


Ann 


ftnSf tSZZSXHZV to a higher 1 * oh the sdale ET.IHff ' 


Can? ““ccesaful appH. 

fiSRfi tifigglw? 1 ta a h,pRop 

iiHSSS 

ggssrM'rss'ursHKf; 

^SSoU; , h °5>f" S?VSk 

the Registrar ortho Unlvfini- 

anCr 


jEi 8 a {S? tJ^thejUFUa 67. 190 - 

rPl E-!?*. 


■t t ? 1 aui table H SSSXT ^ UI ' 

; KaurdrsiSaB? 1 

NEl 

l sfis£yS-- s 

reference T&ES. (3®00 b » V H 1 ' 

University of 
• Aberdeen '' 

i “TfS"''® 

■ Application, are f 
he *ucc 


• with 'atiftiS^fcSS- "onearned f 

ciifte J<i .ai 6 ta . 

.i 




h«»« sSi. APBiioants should 

fem” B B?d* -ffigsaass 
S^aSPSKfe 

tltatlve Methods. 

g» CV Ao 7 AL Sj" 


, University of 
Exeter. 

Department of Sociology 

■ TOMPORARY 
.LECTURER 

insociology 

SSSpatriESE^ 

^PPjntB'f W! 

MSft 

• to. undert. 
“logy tutorlhg. “ 

gsr* 

».Ur 


Durham University 

Reedvertleemant 

new blood post 
INBIOCHEMISTRY/ 
molecular 

BIOLOGY 

Applications ure Invltprt r«. 

Ss®-? 

SHNlK 

£|f 4, jKf S 1 ' the "role £7,190. 
USh. 5 review i with 

5®^«Ss3SS 

H!s 5? 


feuowships 




““um oa 
October 



Fellowships 


St. Hilda’s College. 
Oxford 

TUTORIAL 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN POLITICS 

ffiSLrSEpfW £ ? 
Km wfem® 2 

gJBesarwfgsK 

completed npp^ I cations’ < ?8 

co p| oa, .houff 

(92086 > October 1984. 


the r P S 2 e“ C 7 ° 1 l ™»lly w 1 

i" nc s“»«s»s^ 
Hn 1 1 s wop th orl Feu l 3^[ lM 8 1 .“ 
p " wi ' *S35aajs3Ss 
5?4® r S43Bf> ■■ «» 

Hon* 

■w^a/^igy*** ■■ *, 

fiS'-'SrKaSSjSs 
EH!!? «5S"£ 

Further par 
Ration fo rml 


Polytechnics 



RGIT 


PRINCIPAL 

£™ J< if ,ton 5 ar0 inv,led ,rom suitably qualified and 
i P 8r 3° ns for this post, which will becomi 
nr^iT n !J r !k M ? y 1985 on th0 reflral foe present holt 
PonirJ? i . J a f, 9est and mosl polytechnic of the Scoi 
central Institutions, with a student FTE of 3700. 

tSS 50 ? 0re , condu cted in Faculties of Arts, Science 
o2S.?J3S!? 9y n ? wlde ran 9 e of subjects, Including 
SS2E? i ' [™ chan ' ca ' and offshore engineering, 
amhltectur 0 0nCeS ' p,1armac y* bus,ness studies, art a 

ilSPli2® n, t, miJ8 J h , old a de 9 r 00 and have had 
considerable administrative experience at a senior le 1 

HL/,@u r 8ducat,on ' Industrial management experlern 
would be an advantage. 

Salary £28,326 subject to periodic review. 

and application forms can be 
obtalnod from the Secretary to the Institute, 
52J2S™ , il Aberdeen, AB9 1FR, with whom 
SalErf^ tad application forma should ba lodged by 
26th Ootober, 1984. 


NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE POLYTECHNIC 
Department of Mechanical Engineering 

Reader/Principal Lecturer/Seni 
Lecturer or Lecturer II (1 post 

SSSj*., _ ei2.Sl9-E16.744 

2 , J£ , P?L^ CtUW £12,519-213,938 (Bar) -£15 

£10, 683-El 2,852 (BarHIJ 

Lecturer II E7, 2 15-El 1,568 (pay award pe«l 

AppHoailoriB are Invited from suitably qualified mechanical anflln 


ter the above 


t invited from suitably qualified mechanical eng 
post for which appointment will be mads 
*1 depending on experience. The principal 

0. reBBnmh onH mnenllonn, aftHulilsa, Wtl* 


\ Ing 

. &U. r 

ei\co no 


— ^ usn u, ^ MU/UWV1 gng uornputer Appw»uu ® 

2"® t tor .appointment at Reader level will berequi 
610(1 of research and to Initials and encc 
consultancy aoti villas over a wide spe 

“ iw "fl"" 1 ^ 

: be i >a8ed 81 Beaconskfe, which Is a pleasant sem 

Meohta n£Li^ ^0® °f ihecounty town ol Stafford. Tbs Departs 
■ mbStte S? Engineering has a lively “team- atmosphere, and $ 
jxovldq an excellent environment for career development. 

.gPPJMflon, forms and further particulars can ba oW 


iREDUCATlONSljFPLEMENT 28.9.84 




^technics continued 


^TStlE UPON TYNE POLYTECHNIC 
Sjity of Construction and Applied Science 

^ciPAL 8 ^TURESHIP IN ESTATE 

management 

Koverhsement 
sa A17/84 

Ortons are invited for this new appointment from holders of 
SSIe academic and/or professional qualifications, 
-hojiid be able to offer substantial experience In 


Anient Valuation and Land Economics, and every 
lament will be given for continuing academic 
Somant The person appointed will be responsible for 
2sWn for the subject of Estate Management and must be 
lo become Course Leader for the BSc Estate 


Swr information please contact MrW E RenBhaw, Head of 
Sml on 0832 320002, extension 3534. 
tyntwn F.E.: Principal Lecturer: £12,519-E13,938(bar) - 
£ 15,744 pa (pay award pending). 

Prcy frw applicants need not re-apply, 
to further details and application forma please call our 24 
tolrSlaphone answering service (0832 323128) or write 
miAiino a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to M*s 

BNIWU'a - f IDuunItmairil 


inmiyns NEl 8ST, to whom completed forms should be 
rilurned quoting the reference number by 12 October 1984. 



LIVERPOOL 

POLYTECHNIC 


Applications are Invited from suitably qualified 
Individuals for the following posts: 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT SOCIAL WORK 

(GRADE V) 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT SPORT AND 
RECREATION STUDIES (GRADE IV) 

SAURY: 

GRADE IV £14,148-£14,849 
GRADE V £15,390-£17,091 

For further particulars and an application form contact the 
Personnel Officer, Liverpool Polytechnic, Rodney House, 
70 Mount Pleasant, Liverpool L3 5UX. Tel: 051-207 3581. 
Ext; 2518. 

Closing date is 14 days from the appearonce of this 
■advertisement. 

Liverpool Polytechnic is an Equal Opportunity Employer 
and welcomes applications irrespective of race, box, 
marital status or disability. 



Manchester Polytechnic 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Senior Lectureship 
in Economics 

kited wi be required to okwWb academic leadership 
on a variety of courses 


JgsSfitAsisfaausBaMuf 

IJW axpeneea may be payable. ' ■ . • - ' 

1984» ■ wMtm 


Join the Polytechnic at the centre 
of the hypertechnic . - 

Bristol and its environs Is fast being recognised as one of A 

Europe's major high technology growth areas - with many 
International names now Investing heavily in the region . At the 
centre of this area lies 8ristol Polytechnic which, during the next 
few years, expects to make a major contribution towards the 
development of computer aided engineering In the City. nnmujmxwiJSmB 

With this aim in mind, the Department of Engineering is A . 

currently integrating Its academic planning with that of . . 

two other Departments, Science and Computer 
Studies and Mathematics, and Is shortly to move 
Into a new purpose-designed building under the ,• 

direction of a new Headof Department. The >FSy £^ r 

following appointments will have a major 

influence on the future development of the &2r 

Polytechnic as an industrial research consultancy: 

Associate Head Reader 

£15,390 - £17,091 pa £12,519 - £15,744 pa 

(Ref. L/91) (Ref. U92) 

If you have a blend of academic and industrial 
experience, coupled to proven creative and 

Dr!n4-Al innovative skills, we’d like to meet you. 

Dllbiul n n I Forfurtherdetallsandanapplicatloi ' 

Polytechnic 1 15)1 felephonewiw) 656261 . extension 2 


For further details and an application form 
please contact the Personnel Office, Bristol. 
Telephone (0272) 656261 . extension 216 or 2 17. 


Closing date 12 October 1984. 


City of Birmingham 
Polytechnic 

STAFF TRAINING 
CO-ORDINATOR 
FOR THE YOUTH 
TRAINING SCHEME 
(YTS) 

Tho Clly nf Birmingham 
Folyiuclmlc it claalanototi u» 
thn Arcrndliml Cenlra for 
Birmingham and riollliull 
undnr the Youth Training 
Scheme onnrnied liy ihn MSC., 

With Ilia rnturn of the nre- 
aenily seconded Stair Training 
Co-ordinator to hln previous 

P ont an 1 January, I BBS, tho 
alytachnlc wIhIibb to appoint 
a succetiar. Thu post will be 
rilled for 3 months in the first 
instance with an extension for 
n further twalve months sub- 
ject ta MSC funding. 

The Job demands a keen 
in tercet In the iralnLnn of YTS 
trainers coupled with good 
organising and administrative 
skills . 

The post may be filled by 
secondment and will be at 
Hand af Department Grade V 
level. 

Salary: £16,098 - £17.877 
p.O. 

Application forms (to he 
returned by ISth October. 
19B4 j and further Information 
from: Tlio Personnel Officer. 
City of B inn in ahem 

Polytechnic, *F‘ Block, Porry 
Barr. Birmingham 1142 2SLT. 
Tel: 021-336 9193. Ett. 916. 
(340221 H3 



RGIT 


ROBERT GORDON’S INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, ABERDEEN 

HEAD OF SCHOOL 
OF PHYSICS 


Suitably qualified and experienced persons 
are Invited to apply for this post arising from 
the retirement of the present holder in April, 


1985. 

Salary £19,491 per annum (annual review). 
Removal expenses assistance. 

Details from Secretary, Robert Gordon’s 
Institute ot Technology, Schoolhlll, 
Aberdeen, AB9 1FR. (0224 83381 1). , _ 



PAISLEY COLLEGE 


A SoottlBh-Canlrel Institution 


LECTURESHIP IN 
MANUFACTURING SYSTEMS 

rA h ‘l. 1, 1liE“ s ®*STSIC S Mf i 

jfeS'itaJd have nunriancB ol ttw apptoatton at compute to maniAwwInfl 

* t ^?8 l B^Si™applKant wll }oln an axWInfl team wtw am conoamad wW» tea 
■agitation ol computer* to lha manulacwlnfl ByBiam. 

Salary 8oaJe - L«Suiw ’A" ttfl88n3.TlBp« annum 

Application forma end further particulars may b«obUjInod 

Pnformal enqufries may be made to Dr C Chisholm, Associate 
Head of Department, Ext. 257. p**,, 


0 Sheffield City Polytechnic 

HEADS OF DEPARTMENT 

Applications are Invited for the following three Heads of 
Department posts:— 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
MATHEMATICS 

URBAN AND REGIONAL STUDIES 

their area of study. . 1 

RteBtenSquare, Sheffield SI 28 B orby . . 
SSSmSt 0741 S 9 11 » 2387 , doalngdital? 


Stephonfng 0742^0911 Ext 2387, Cloalng date « 

SheffleW City Polyteohnlc ia an Equal Opportunitles 
Employer. : , « 


TEESIDE POLYTECHNIC 

An "Equal Opportunity EmplOYBr" 

Department of Business and Professional 
Studies 

LECTURER 11/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ACCOUNTANCY 

Applications are Invited for ona post In accountancy. Tha 
successful candidate must ba a graduate with teaching 
experience and Ideally with compoienco In the application of 
Information technology to the teaching of eecoumancy. The 
poBBBBBion of an accounting qualification ia essential for 
appointment at Sonlor Lecturer level. 

Salary: E7.548-C1 2,099 (efficiency barl — £13,128 (work barl — 
£14,061 per annum 

Appointments may ba made at either Lecturer II or Senior 
Lecturer level hut the maximum salary on appointment win bo 
£13,126 per annum. 

Successful applicant to lake up appointment aa soon as possible. 
Closing date for applications: Friday 12 October 1984. 

Further particulars and application forma ere available from the 
Personnel Section, Teaaslde Polytechnic, Borough Road, 
Middlesbrough, Cleveland TB1 3BA. 

Telephone (06421 218121, Extension 411 »■ IlCMi* 


HUDDERSFIELD POLYTECHNIC 

Faculty of Arts 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
OF MUSIC (Grade V) 

Salary Scale: £15,3S0-£17,091 
(salary award pending) 

Ref: ACA625 

Required to commence al the earliest possible date. Candldetea should 
have quHlincattons and reputation In ora or more ol the fields of 
performance, composition and the history of music, Including, preferably, 
a record of research and pubfi cations; end experience In academic 
leadership. The title of Professor may be conferred on a suitably 
distinguished appointee. 

AppDcafion forma (to be relumed by 191h OdobBr 1984) and further 
details from Ihe Personnel Depf, The Polytechnic, Queensgata, 
Huddersfield HD1 SDH. Jinnn . i 

(18920} 


,.(0204981 

in . •. ' 



















Polytechnics continued. 


Postgraduate Certificate 
in Education: Music (CNAA) 

One year full-time 9 

-s^:assw 1 ss2j | 1 -- ,,JSv 


■Middlesex Polytechnic 

Newcastle upon Tyne 
Polytechnic 

ESS'** Ot Ai t ft □deign 
, _Ap p llca Uona are Invited 
BMMr i ^ qualified and 
?^B5r‘? n<Ed Persona for the 

FacniX-^f 2 OBt “ wimin the 
Faculty of Art A DfiBlgn. 

Behoof of Creative and Per- 
forming Aria 

HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT 
GRADE IV 

Ref no AS7/B4 
Applications nra invited 

£?'* ££- fit 

fnn » n i? la provld- 

1 Creative & 
amluiSS? ~„ Ar * * cQurae, also 
:'»rv|cee couraea for the 
SchoolB or Education, Applied 
Consumer Science. Hanith 
Studies and A™ HSlory! ,Blth 


Polytechnic of 
The South Bank 

PROJECT MANAGER 
GREATER LONDON 
AREA 

WAR RISKS STUDY 

iRefi A DM4 a i 

.Jr™! Jolyiechnlc has bean 
TZt?r "March Brant by 
tbo Greater London Council 
I™ *he nature, extent 
?i?5 SffSSS? ot * possible haa- 
ar “ttoctlnn the 
?mif w London Area and the 
“ n ** effect I venasa of 
nS"a. C1VU daron « "o«- 

. T 2*° »tudy win be executed 

~»f!A na “ J,,, J nd Commie. 
“•Jffl. o' Intarnatlonal experts 
direction of 
cohoxlvfl study Pro are nun a of 
research will be commU- 
slaned. In order to support 
. Com mission. the 
Pnly ti nclmlc now seeks to 

a P o?rioH > EFNSf 1 Ma n*H«rfor 

5~fi g ?v.s.ffis n, is Ywi 

^Pofyto^hnlc admin scalene 
point between (£12.043 tnciu- 
■nd < Cl 6, 40 llncl uslve ) 
«££"«?■ to cnllbro of the 
ti«2 l 5SLj?B B, * lcan J r ' In oddl- 
liV?Srf CO i n ?*“ onao ^ service will 
ho administrative. The role of 
“*0“flor will bo 

«. r JE5l.i. a< ! rain,K ™ ,IVB and 
PnolPnf th?r- n Qr «“nta4no moet- 
*JJ2 B .2, *1*? Coramlaalon. kocp- 

admin u U iilS?i n or lta decision!*, 
,tBrin i research con. 

S» m »i 

»2oh bu -teS3't I ,SP v 'i ,ro , , l ; 
«% b |L r ? r ' *Sbl» In 

?F S^parawisS 

BnCui!-S n .S l, ! I|| 5 n,Bnt8 ' it u 
?S2J5*™ that the ■ucresen.il 

nlat ratfva i v'Jili bo 1,0 th “Ornl- 
!I?i!. 4Bl> competent as well 

fhoSSK“ n,Bnl wl,h scIentTfic 

. .J* 1 ” Polytechnic will be 
o^ V cnndmem er c “" dld “"’“ 

|Cc3^; 

Ociober ® 9§4?* n ° d « B: 118lh 

p^/r«» ch " k 'i-ss 

Ha 


Leicester Polytechnic 

of Applied Social Set- 
opcaa and Public Admin let ra- 
tion 

„ LECTURER II/ 
SENIORLECTURER: 
COURSETUTOR 
IN YOUTH 
&COMMUNITY 

development 

(Post NO. ill 

1985 or oar 1 - 


ouTffisa 

• perAona to 

laimiiSi 1 established team In 

WSF £ hB «E 

P™?Molona I^SMJ j» . Pm * n * Bnd 

wo^OTS3 e arBfn5SS a 7^ 

! 

'i.P.-Q- Box j 43, 
{. BBH, : Teji 
V„ P*t, MM, 
lath October, 


North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic ■ 

Department^ Minina B„- 

SERCRESEARCH 

STUDENTSHIP 


RSihi noul '? degree end pro - 
J, BrBll J? experience of teach Inn 
1 p *ntivo Arts count or 
dmm 5»*R bc, * ,,b \ ! n ooa or the 

»s%r^ssi!fca¥™ 

wuw l^'ln adJ2niSaS? UrMa 
ASSOCIATE 
LECTURER 
LHOR 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN DRAMA 

f Di | f 1,lm . e DO«l 
R »f no A3 8/S 4 

win huccobhIuI candidate 

the fl h A tBO “ h on 

PnrfnrKi'i.:?°J?? Creative and 
■fin courea and 

5l*th?BrhnM ,,1 r , ri 0 courgog 
ui me School of Education. 

can*. rin*'.722 ,,II “ l .! ,mc Bppll- 
cams ror this post hnve a annH 
wg^lofl hnowJedge or dr“ma 

SSL^-WBfUS 

School oi Visual Studies 

ASSOCIATE 

LECTURER 

SLFINEART 

PAINTING 

'ffissThm' 

^\.SSSSS, 'I" d “fc8 

fhi »* “po ntsSn 

to“fho h fj? 2* y gi BO eonSlbu fa 
cqu'bo. A Fln * Art (PTI 

n.u;* pllc !J ,, . i should bo prac- 

f a ra bl I y™ 5W t h* ^* n r pre* 

•aSShlSlo Yt'SradKtei. of 
ASSOCIATE 
LECTURER 
SLFINEART 
DRAWING 

•’EshS 

ffanVuriS 01 ”? drnph,c °o°. 

fi^a»^3BP. b VS5S 


“ . artiata 
-Jinmltmant to 

S^«aa?fiMS 5 : 

TWO ASSOCIATE 
LECTURER 
SL POSTS 
, IN FINE ART 

< T^y*3s2rjB *'*• 

■ ■ '&ssnuBtf 

aipIPbiSIn SiSi!.-” 0 ™’ 



S 33 S^®sh »6 

^ Burnham _F-E,:- Head_ of 




: raAi" n L- w L 1 w “ p 

S^SMrdQE 

SSrt«i , J c L r three yeara from 

.x d .v.*u*°A , a"c ,m s!a n ?jf 

research atudentshipa. 
«:-P , -» < li. H , arp % n ' Depart. 

«asb<f> 1 • 8, ® k f"» n - Tr ««. 


*S5S£r^±si s.*? at 


swi ar'isinfs^asss^s 

Bl 7 fl • B ' * tamped 
SS d £5™ d foolaca o .envelop a 
to Mr* Rosemary Smith 

■houl«|> bo returned quodna ' 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE POLYTECHNIC 
School of Marketing and Distribution 

Required for 1 January 1985: 

LECTURER II or 
SENIOR LECTURER 

in Marketing & Advertising 

Th {Ref: A26/84) 

The person appointed will be required to teach marketing and 
advertising, mainly on BTEC HND courses In the first instance. 

Previous experience with the BTEC approach to teaching 
will therefore be an advantage. 

The parson appointed will also ba expected In time to 
develops capacity to teach international marketing, at a higher 

Opportunities to make use of teaching by the case study 
method can also be anticipated. 

tissiis ? ha ™ ■ fln " d8t,r “ ° r hi ° her do " ,M ,n 

Relevant business experience/a teaching qualification or 
experience will be an added recommendation. 

p.^TM!uraM^C7 ( BW- r £12!o99^p a^'^ 6 "^ 3 

enclosing a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to Mrs 
nISII SI; Administrative Assistant (Recruitment) 
»* u 5. Tvn .® Po, y tochn, C' Ellison Building, 
Ellison Place. Newcastle Upon Tyne NE1 88T, to whom 
completed forms should be returned quoting the 
JPPfgPriatBrefare nce number by 10th October 1 BM. -imh. 


Leicester Polytechnic 

School or Applied Social Sd- 
encea end Public Admin la tra- 
_ tlon 

Required from let January. 
1984 

LECTURER H 
IN PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 
AND POLITICS 


Salary £7.348-£12.090 pa. 

. (Poet No. 2) 
ApplICDtlona ara Invlteri 

aS? 1 ™ ahl> qualified gradu- 

T bls Pa« will be pri. 
|*!“ jUy concerned with 
XrtSl 1 .^ 0 . c °a , P"i , ativo Public 
Admlnletretlon and Politic. 

!“*?»“ Ad«ln MrSilon ' TSSTtaS 

Um. 01 " o ,,ot a el L? rfltl ° r anaclel- 

L?an AdmlBlatrs- 

Oavarrmfnr HuB,nB « "** d 


Sunderland 

Polytechnic 

n-fafu'ty of Humanities 
Department of Social Sdencea 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER 
IN ECONOMICS 

Salary: £1 3,099 . ■ £14.380 Bar 
*16,474 

*h>. 1 7HiS“ri£ nB Br 9 Invited for 
. P ° H * from suitably quel- 
■Sj? . Br,d nxporlenced nradu- 
B *oa *n Bconomlca. The euc- 
t CBndltlat o will ba ax- 

Pw fS2 i?r.^ MU E , « a reB P°nelbll- 
ity ror loaderahfp of the Bco- 

SSJjj™ dlvlalon within the 

«n D anri 1 rn^M r Sd S 1b * Salen- 
£or courae leadership 
or the B. A. Economics degree. 

■..Afl-J a PPHca tlqn rorm and 
SSSSSSStV L.n. L ™?5?."r‘! 


fvna’ 1 * ifissiarw; 

Sunderland 76833, if. 


furfur detalik av^bla nSS 
the Peraonnel Officer, Lelcea! 

JSSSSii 551 ^ 1 ' ^ 


Lancashire Polytechnic 
at Preston 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER 
IN FASHION 

n Hp-advertiaemant 
l „„ ? qulrod lo »s Courae 
2r““ijar„ Ifaponaihlo for tha 


13807?', nH datP ' 1310 j jk 

Lancashire 

Polytechnic at Preston 

School of Computing 

SENIOR PROJECT 
OFFICER 
SALARY £18,096- 
£16,467 

»..;sro7 , s. d 1 „? i a m *& 

and & In ft* teaching 
fang uagetu n * nD ° f r ° ro,Dn 

oqlTabnratlon'wl tlf Rio IJnlvcr" 


running of^ tfjS7S^ yfl ar Band- mmSrMS!“ , W Sy,B D "Part. 


Faxhlon Courae "which Vn- 
tlon** ** “ tp “ n B Knitwear Op. 


«^r/° vla V5 . teaching expert- 

E^ar °° &“■» “i!S 


I. Je h ffu'S, r ^ ro ,TIg: , ' ,rt,,1B dntB 

from trie Peraonnel Offlca 
PplytachUc. Ppa- 

SSS , Q# U BT< 2' T "l! f07f« 

leSi?"'" 8 Dat01,9lh October 

r.5E‘„ v . 1 aS.Wl88S" l "il! 


Lancashire 

Polytechnic at Preston 

^ Bchaql of Campqtlng 

SECONDMENT 

OPPORTUNITY-. 

*. _ ASSISTANT 
PROJECT OFFICER 

softs' 

: f-v, 

,ir,B of foreign |a nguagea. 


, ivw Mm ruQlJI 

c^de varment. 



Univer- 
T3 opart- 
wGl ba 

Hir** 


.'Hntiatihnto. tea.'a.flBS; 

By ^.thelrianauaMw 

PX&S5& ; . W|U u ^ eul ‘S, 

ST-: pa^ticuian, , -a nd 


“Sffiss 

Principal: Leonard G Beweh? 

F4CUL ^'&«» 

LECTURER IN BUSINESS 
STUDIES 


R^" N 

applicants will be re-considered 

Applications are invited for the above nod J ■ 

Jttsr ,hs J® sssaa 

!?£ cS&duT!’ 


DURHAM COUNTY COUNCIL 
NEW COLLEGE DURHAM 

Principal: Leonard G. Bewsher, 
Acad. DIp.Ed. (Lond.), B.Sc. (Econ.), 
M.A., F.R.S.A. 

FACULTY OF IN-SERVICE EDUCATION, 
COMMUNICATIONS AND COMPUTING 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER II IN 
CURRICULUM 
STUDIES 

Sorting. 1st January. 1985. or earlier If possible. a lecturer lo '] 
contribute to the leaching of Curriculum Studies (with particular 1 
reference to Innovation and Development) In the Mitel and ■ 
a lf d0 9rees, with additional contrlbullons as 
n 8 range of In-Service courses. This temporary 
post will end 31st August, 1986. 

Lll Salary Scale: £754 8-E1 2099 per annum , 

c.5 Jrthe /~? t « ,B and application forma, returnable by 
Fridav. 13th nrinh» -ieoa i _u._i i i T*,; 


iaUoVr.;, 


from January 1983. 

u^oretS^ ln " 0 hO o , f ,e ? 1 aife ki r,g 

Braanswaff 0 * 

na&l?Sma n L,l“V ma ^ 0 r H r t B ^ 

Dual ness, industry or aduca- 
tlon le a possibility. Dauca * 

partlculnra and 

gfSS 


HhIBftffiV 1 should be 

Colleges 
of Further 
. Education 

,ST. GODRIC’S 
COLLEGE 

Seeks a Head Teacher of 
Enfllleh as aforelgn language. 

Suitable applicants might hold a 

degree, a linguistics and 
teaching qualification and have 
spsnt several years teaching. 
Cahdidates should be able to 
demonstrate organisational 
ability. ; ' 

We afeo require a temporary 
^.fEnaH.hasafc.relgn 

Applications far both posts 

Hampstead, London NW3 

6 AD. . .. ■ • - 


foolscap envelope. 


Rumney College of 
Technology 
Cardiff 

South Glamorgan 
County Council 

HEAD Of 
DEPARTMENT 
(GRADE in) 
SCIENCE 

AND MATHEMATICS 

£13.088 - £14.610 


Conferences & 
Seminars 


S.R.H.E. 


SS»«a r rtvl&l 

commanca let Januery, 198§ 


Conferance al TnaperlolC®! 
lags 17-18 Dacambw, P*™- 
olpants receive 
the Profo«lonH (SMB ■ 
NFBR-Nelaan 19841 fr« W 
advance. 10% dlewuat Sfl 
feaa raealved before 
October. 


til5.4iESS BrBnCB of (hie edver- 

tK 5rtneKS** v S ,,BblB fram! 
■ Mg 


Colleges and Institutes of High© r 
Education 


80UTH GUMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL 

SOUTH QUMORGAN INSTITUTE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION (CARDIFF) 

_ FACULTY OF TECHNOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING * 
INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 

LECTURER GRADE 1 

>4L.„ .. un/s 


CG^pldft^ W^atfl ,n Electrical and El«*^ Enolr>efi^y 
III Tflchhician Cwiffloate in a relevant dteciplw 
SSStaHS SL 0 ff r 2 rrt Etectrortio Technology ta.enpnWi 
b* considered an added advantaga. 
applicant will be expected to commencandutlee as soon as posa" 8 - 


iuSSnintZ^TT 1 wwwweraa an aaoea aavamaya. 
applicant will be expNlad to commencaidutlee as soon as posd"»- 
— J\ - SALARY SCALE: £5, 91D-£10, 612 , 

POST No. LIW. •. 




£DUC ATION SUPPLEMENT ' 28.9.84 


J^ndTnstitutes of Higher 
^cation continued 


'HUMBERSIDE COLLEGE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 

^cations are invited for the following full-time teaching post: 

thermo-fluid 

DYNAMICS 

Taking will be at undergraduate/higher diploma levels. 
JSortunllles exist for laboratory development, research and 
Stancy. Interest In energy conservation will be of 
particular advantage to the School of Engineering. 

Senior Lecturer £10 083 - £1 2 552 (bar) - £1 3 443 
Lecturer II £7 215 -Ell 588 

Rirtlwr particulars and application forms may be obtained from 
h Personnel Office, Humberside College of Higher 
Micafon Cottingham Road, Hull HU6 7RT - telephone 
(0482) 446508. 

Closing date 8th October 1984. , M 

(1OT12: 



THE MANAGEMENT CENTRE 

Head of Personnel 
Management Department 
Principal Lecturer 

The Management Centre's 55 tutors provide full-time and 
part-lime postgraduate and post-experience courses, 
short courses, research and consultancy In management. 
With eleven staff the Personnel Management Division 
operates a complete range of courses, Including CNAA 


The person appointed lo lead the division should have 
appropriate management experience and academic 
quaBflcatlon8 relevant to the personnel management field. 
Salary scale: £1 2519-El 5744 pa+E25B London 
fringe (under review). 

For further details and an application form please 
nnd an A5 SAE to: 

Vles-Prlnclpal, Slough College of Higher Education, 
w.'" • Slough SL1 1 YG. Closing date 12th 


County of Avon 

BATH COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


HAMPSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 

Southampton Institute of 
Higher Education 

Applicants are Invited for the following vacancies. Irom 1 si January 1985. 

Department of Construction and Land Use 

Principal Lecturer in Surveying and Estate 
Management 

Requited lo take charge of Surveying and Estate Management courses in the Department, to develop RIC8 courses end lo laach 

rerevBnt subfacls within tha mein discipline area . 

Applicants shoJd preferably ba qualified by degree, be corperaie members of an appropriate body, and have a wide experience 01 
surveyors work general y. 

Salary Beale: EI3.095-E 16.487 Ibai point £14.580) 

Department of Design 

Senior Lecturer in Scientific and 
Technical Illustration 

To bB responsible as Course Supervisor for the administration and development of BTEC National Diploma end College courses. An 
understanding of new technology developments in this area is aisantlal. 

Salary scale: E11.17S-E14.061 (bar point £13,128) 

Lecturer II in Graphic Design/Packaging 

To leach on BTEC Higher National Diploma and National Diploma courses. Knowledge ot Computer Graphics Systems and a 
forward-thinking attitude in relation to the developments of new technology In design and production ts required. 

Lecturer II in Typographic Design 

Experience In computerised design origination and vocational leaching experience on advanced BTEC design oouieee Is required. 
Salary ecate: E7.54B-E12.09fl . . 

Department of Electrical Engineering and Marine Electronics 

The following ‘New Blootf appointments have edsandua toreSiemenlBOHsurrlng inlhla Department. 

Principal Lecturer in Electronic 
Engineering 

To load new developments In HND end EC Pari II courses. Applicants Bhould ba gradualea or equivalent and have aubeiantlel teaching 
experience al this iBvet. 

Salary ecale: Cl 3.095-El 6,487 (bar point E14.9B0) 

Lecturer II in Microelectronics 

To assist with HNC. HND end short course programmes. Applicant, should be graduate, or equivalent and have recanl industrial 

experience. 

Lecturer II Electronics 

To assist vrilh NO and HNC programme. M etedrordo end communiartonengwrerlng. For thb post professional qua»1loelJor», lndudln B 
those In marine electronics will be acceptable. 

Salary scale; C7.54B-E12.0M 

Department of Mathematics and Computing 

Two Lecturer lls in: 



CENTRAL SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 

HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT 

Burnham Grade V wlih Vice Principal's Allowance and 
London Weighting (£1fl,727-£1 8,428 par annum currently 
under review.) 

AppScationa are Invited for the post of a Head of Department 
lor fto School with additional responsibility as Vice Principal. 

The School offers a range of courses in Speech and Drama 
^wlng a 4-year B.Ed., 4-year B.Sc. In Speech Therapy, 3- 
V&r Acting Diploma, 2-year Diploma in Stage Management 
““several one year postgraduate courses In related areas. _ 


.jr uua important post enpuiu no*n 

j~f™5 qualifications and background related to one ormore 
r’ 1 *'® range of disciplines outlined above and/or Higher 
“““ton . The person appointed will essentially be responsible 
*6 Principal for the Academic leadership and 
™"*flement of the School's single department comprising alt 
Ha /rtiB should be energetic and Imaginative and abto 
a Bignlficant contribution to tha work both at 
^rrtment level and thB School as a whole. 
l^Central School Is an Equal Opportunities Employs*. 


h*._7 - H«mauiore ano appiiOBUon iuim* — 

5* wtumad by 18th October available from Mrs Peggy 
: Wrrnan, Principal's Secretary, Central School of Speech 
Embassy Theatre, Eton Avenue, London NW3 


(II) information Technology 

Department of Business and Management Studies 

The (Sowing lemporery poili 8-a avaDaWe commenemg 1M January 1S85 and lecmlnatlng on 31« Decembef 1S8B. ^ 

Temporary Lecturer il in Business Studies 
(Secretarial Studies) 

leach weielariBl eWU. on R8A Pamonel A8^alanf8 Diploma, RSA Secretary Ungulate end LCC PrivaM Secretary 1 . CertWcale and 
bttSSSSR-^i or d*Iome to a bu-nea. or' .ecreUeW «*)«« ere. end Itoalf be toM «M. 

Temporary Lecturer II in Management 
Stucnes (Organisational Behaviour) 

To lecture on SSon m anaHodeted 

IS^K^Wnce In <& or commerce. 

Salary Kale? E7* 4B ^'^“ fnrm . - WM i tah i B from The Stiffing Section, Bcxithamplon In.IHuta of Higher Educelion, Ee.l 

aKJMBsarass es. — a, =- 

CtailFig dtte: 12th October 19B4. . ■ - 



I College of St. Mark 
& St. John 


Lecturer 11/ 
Senior Lecturer 

COMPUTING/ 

COMPUTER 

EDUCATION 

Required lor January 1 985 x person 


teach on and cor. Ui lib to daralop a 

H e ol coureas, Including B£d.. 

Bl and In service) Db/M.Ed. 
BA (Humantttaa) and BA 
(RocreaBon end Community). 

Tha poreun uwontad will have the 
opportunity of being involved In the 
CoiioflB'a wide computer sendee 
which la now being devetoped .nd or 
wortdng in nalBon with membara ol 
die I.TJM.A collaBorallon bated at 
Pre college. 

For turtha* dataHa and appUaaOon 
form, ple.it contort lha 
Principals Secretary, Co I too* ol 
81 Maik and » JoFm. Oarrtford 
Road, Plymouth PL8 8BH, Tel: 
0762 777188 Ext. 218. (1H813) 


Bedford College 
of Higher E ducation 

LECTURERn 
IN PSYCHOLOGY 
OF PERFORMANCE 

A up I Ice l lane are Invited for 
the above poet from I January 
■ DBS or earlier, to tench the 
B.A. (Hans » t physical ' educa- 
tion!. _ degrees., . Candidates 


should have a higher degree 
and experlenire In the applica- 
tion of psychology to sports 


Qualifications In tescher- 
t raining end In an aspect of 
outdoor pursuits would bo a 
distinct advantage. 

Applications and further 
particulars from Tbs Director. 
BCHE. Cauldwell Street, Bed- 
ford MK4* BAH. <0234 
43131}. 

Badfordshlre Is an Equal 
Opportunities Employer. 

(IlcodveTtiaement - pre- 
vious, appllcenta nead not 
reapply}. (340121 H8 


West Sussex Institute 
ofHigher Education 
(Incorporating 
Bishop Otter College, 
Chichester and 
Bog nor Regis College) 

TEFL LECTURESHIP 

Required ns *onn M Ppaol* 
bio Lecturer in TEFL Vvlth 

isAEsnsst rJt^Wsw 

?^a?u d .oH.‘a c r-u£«i:.rtttfn^ 

time couraea for teachers from 



B ST MARY'S COLLEGE 

Mm * Strawberry Hill, Twickenham 




Currendy, CollMffi baa about 1200 etudanto of 

ba ' bsc d8 »"“ 

and half for the BEd degfM. ^ flo ^uirements 

JffaXZZZSi** »»nce wouH ba 

edvantageou8. • 

lecturer in french 

? ^.C3cF B 'mh.m FE/HE UI/SL plus London 
^S^’data fir recalpt of applloadona: Monday 16 Odlobaf 


n^tker dBt aits from , . 

The Prlnolpel , 

Strawberry Hill. Twlakenhqm, 
Middlesex TVItt !— J— 


SOUTH GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL 
SOUTH GLAMOR MN INSTITUTE OF HIGHER EDUCATION (CAH0IFF) 
FACULTY OF TECHNOLOGY 

. DEPARTMENT of electronic engineering 
and information technology 

SENIOR LECTURER 

AoolbHtiqna are bivfted lor #w poal el Setikw Lecturer to develop nurieulum and 
course, on the Manufacture end Testing ol Bert ror lo prod ucto, cornnwmfnfl on 1 
jonuBiy 1869. AppBcroito mutt be qurtHW to degree level end wreWwehle 
Impaftanoe vvlll b. ettoctiKl to rotewiftt hdiretrfol experience. 

The euxnxsM epdlcanl wlllbe axpertad to inch toMgher NMonolCaitlJlcrta rend 
Highoi National Diploma level, end touching exportation would be corwMared on 
attttoiud advantage. 

Brtory So ala E11,17S-£14,081 

Furthw pa ill o ultra and application form* may ba obtained from Tha Nreon- 
nel Officer, Bouth Gtamorgan IneUhita ol W^itf C^^on.l^rnooe^rrtfa, 
Cmooad Road, CaidlH CF2 8XD. Corojrieted app«»don forma ahould b* 
rrtumed wtthbi fourtaendaya of tha publication of Ihtoedrartleemant . £ort 
Numbai SU2fl) {ZMaS) _ 


County of Avon 

BATH COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
(Incorporating BATH ACADEMY OF ART) 

Foliowlna lh* meraer of toe above two orttagee lha Ooiremom heyo now 
rftavuQlursd the college into three FaoiHea and BppUcxOoni bib Invited tor ttta naw 
port ol 

HEAD of tha 

Faculty of Home Economics, 

Science and Humanities 
(Burnham Grade VI) 

Fwfliitf 'deiafla may w obtained from Uis tteetor, Bath Cot legs ot KV»r EduceUon. 
Newton Pejli, Newton Bt; Loe, Bath, Avon BA2 8BN to whom apportions Ino form.) 
ehould bo rammed by ISh October 1984. loaoiffil 
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Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education continued 


LECTURER 11/ 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
PRINCIPAL LECTURER - 
3 POSTS 

Applications are Invited for the above posts Those 

appointed Wf II tonfth nn onrlHaiulnn □ r_ii I..- ose 


rasearcn. current research Is In D.S.P.. microelectronics 

a H3 ,he aprons of mlcro- 
5I^?i 8SOf8 ' " 1 ? ra Is 811 Immediate need for specialists In 
an“p^p™K3 n3 ' bUI W |oaltans ™V “™ 'ram 

Salaiy Scales; Lecturer II £7,21 5 - £i i ,568 

Senior Lecturer £10,683 - £13 443 
Principal Lecturer£l2,5l9 - £15,744 
CUE details and application forma may bs obtained 

Sjjj Re 0 te, ™ r - to whom completed appllca- 

Uonsshould be returned by 9lh October 1984. 

S (020481) 

Bolton Institute of Higher Education 

Deane Road, BOLTON BL3 SAB I - 

TM: Bollon (0204) 28851 



JU 


Roehampton 

Institute 


DIgbySluan 

Fxoobel 

SoutNintfa 

Whitriindi 


WHITELANDS COLLEGE 

The College Governors seek to appoint from 1st April 1085 If 
possiWe a suitably qualified communicant member of the 
Church of England as the 

PRINCIPAL 

of Whftelanda College 

En0fand c oJlega of Higher Education, 
***** Col,e 0 98 <* «he Roehampton 
S mte °J 8rfn0 a ^0° of undergraduate and post- 
graduate courses validated by the University of Surrey. 

The Principal Is required to be resident 

£1MM ‘ E2 °' 577 p a ■* » 

° f ""S 0 ? and application forme may be 
Rnhin/nnlTtwISf FV the Qovam ora (Ml as Brenda 
3S ?“^ , M.«^ aC0,le8e ' W “*™ l ' ljnd0 "SW1« 

Closing date tor applications: 22nd October, 1084. <1W1BJ 


HUMBERSIDE COLLEGE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Applications are invited for the following 
key post: 

HEAD OF SCHOOL 
APPLIED SOCIAL STUDIES 

Grade V: £15,390 - £17,091 

Further partJeu^rs and application form from: 
Th * E? r u 0ri S el °^ce, Humberside College 

u.dSErt!2S?fi l ? n - i Coltln 9 ham Road, 

Hull HU67RT, Telephone: 0482 440506 
Closing date: 8th October. 1984 


^HUMBERSIDE COLLEGE 


FACULTY OF 
EDUCATION 


SOIfTH QUUIOnOAN COUNTY COUNCIL 

SOUTH GLAMORGAN 
INSTITUTE OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION • CARDIFF 


DEAN OF FACULTY 
OF EDUCATION 

GRADE 6 • ' . 

SALARY ^£ALE: £17, 397-£18,170 

Cyneosef Cwure, Cyncosd Road, Cardiff CF2 6XD. 

Completed *pp I teuton forms should be returned wtthfn faurtren' 
dsys of the puMlosVpn of this advertisement . ; 

' '' ' Cao4a7j 



FACULTY OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


SOUTH OLAMQRQAH COUNTY COUNCIL 

SOUTH GLAMORGAN 
INSTITUTE OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION - CARDIFF 

HEAD OF SCHOOL OF MARITIME STUDIES - 
GRADE 4 

Applications are Invited from professionally qualified and 
experienced persons for the above appointment to commence 
duties as soon as possible. 

8ALARY SCALE: £14,1 48-El 5,849 

(Pay award pending) 

Further particulars and application forms may be obtained 
2P«H- Th JL Per f, onn ?! OH,oer > South Glamorgan Institute of 
SiSrSLir aca,to 1 n > Cyncoed Centre, Cyncoed Road. Cardiff 
«£ CompletetfappNcatlon forma should be returned 
within fourteen days of the publication of this advertisement. 

— (20486) 


Bulmershe College of Higher Education 

Required for January 1985 
(or as soon as possible thereafter). 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER/READER 

in 

SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 

ISaSHhu!?. l ° t 1 h9 I u [f h 5'' development of teaching and 
JJ BSJMi 08[ ® bli8 f 18d of College work. Evidence 

of substantial academic achievement will be sought. 

tVinoH r f pBrti ^i lar ® and application forms may be ob- 
HiniS te? 1 If 10 ^‘vPrlncipal, Bulmershe College of 
Rr^R i u v d r C f l S n ' Woodlands Avenue, Earley, Reading, 
RGB 1HY. Tel: Reading (0734) 663387. 9 

Completed forms to be returned by 24 October 1984. 
ptoyer. 1 ™ C ° UntV Council is an e0ual opportunity em- 

_ 116342) 


Christ Church 
College of 
Higher Education 
Canterbury 

ro^ P rh!f“ l r 0 u“ °. ro Invited 
1988:* ,rom 1 January 

ADMISSIONS 

TUTOR 

52„-. b ".. roSpon " ,b, « for tha 

recruitment or studenta 
and tha publicity of co|- 
lotie couraea. 

SCHOOLS TUTOR 

f.9.i. raaponalblB ror 
l.»h/L wlth jchoola and 
mania B proct,co ■rrannn- 

win h *’ P f ,he » oa *» 

rSM!!!"" PPgBPamme of the 
Collage. The College has 
approximately lOOO etu- 

22U t8 *S5 d ,°" ora B A. Bed 
nnu BSc donraoB, POCE. 
advanced diploma* and 

MA. MPhll and PliD do. 

U> O Ua ■ 

Salary 4calo: Senior Lac- 
turnr £1 0.68S-C 14 .06 1 . 

Ppr flirt liar iletalln 

write to Mra. Joan Lona 
Parson b] Aenlatant to t|?o 

EniTCiE* 1 ' ^ Chrlal Church 
Canterbury an' 
EIh" nB S ■tamaod nddroa- 
KA-WvoioPn. to whom up. 
pIlRatinns should be sent 
not Intar than IStli Octo- 
bar. Ha 


Edge Hill College of 
Higher Education 


it Helens Road, 
Ormakirk, Lancashire 
L39 4QP 

Ar > Associate College of the 
Unlveralty of Lancaster 

LECTURER H IN 
DRAMA 

»—£. ppllc *. tlotM «ro Invited 
from Breduate. for this past 
1st Jun- 

bteUfrXfEr? ”° n “ PQ «'- 

»3? S1 WLaJrtSSBS 

*«J5 up ft ha 5?. Pnrther Educa- 
■PPly. nd,IIOn " 01 Sorv ‘“ a 

I. LB - n - Cn rt !b-e County Counall 
•mpioyer. 0C,Unr appQrtp nlty 

psrtlculers ant] 


roSsras® b. rofu)is“f“ 

Administration 


;lan 


Courses 


The Universities 
Central Council on 
Admissions (UCC A) 

GENERAL 
SECRETARY 


“ p " invited for 
Cenerel Secretary 
2 f .l?S*. a ^ 1,e| t»nh»ni, with 

SAiptinfl datB or * 

isar (or slightly 
allow eome overlt 



Royal Northern 
College of Music 
1985 Entry 

" rB Invited for 
entry In September 1 BBS. 

rir ASfH tg SSS ? utd note the 
5 J Mife2«^ Jfe .receipt 0 r 
her II 

for., under- 
» Mid 
lovem* 


. wmii.iiiiiira, witn 
^?, tB b.3 r lst August 
earlier to 
lap with the 


Es r ws ^SSrSiSS 

Uie summer). The - 

«1 


- Oeneral 
ilef axecu- 




ber'S^IX" 7 ™ f * '•"jT'Scto 

Auditions for u 
graduate, entry, will be 

yagEr* ■^>5WSs} , fe 

Sedreta^ for Admlellone" 


both for tne University 

p gf"°" Bonointef} rtould T bS 
ta demonstrate Initiative 

personality neceaiorv to dV3d 

rER&B 

press. Though not ^ neeauariiS 

?^rfgHES“tS 

’ .HouFd ’have 

"o^ wderetanTi 1 awjreness 

8M-T^J8K*de{SSB‘ 

f£&^a D 'sig 

Vice-Chancellor, Th a 


General Vacancies 


iffnlvers’l^SSSfr"'^ d hT 
4 ' fare'mav’h? 1 Jy r f hBr partSgl 

^ iseas • c ®4 a 



IBM-PCProirrammfir 



Holidays and 
Accommodation 


BoWir.wvL.lisi.Ayr!^? 



S& < S dInsa * u ‘ e! - lf 


HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT 

(GRADES) 

Mechanical & Production Engine^ 

Salary: £1 5,390-El 7,031 (currently under rtvlsw) 

, The Principal 
Stockport College of Technology 
Wellington Rood South 7 
StookportSKI 3UQ 
Tel: 061-480 7331 



Completed forms matte returned no 
Friday 12 October 1984. 


Research and Studentships 


Royal Military College of Science 
Shrlvenham 


Itti I11.IU nrl 

RESEARCH OFFICER 

Computing for Fracture Problems 

I ^ JTJSJ2J JPtS!! ln ,he CompulaUonal Mathsm 
wHh ,ha developmenl of existing fwo-dlr 
stonal fracture programmes Into an Integrated and fte 

SS2J5J2*! 0 - A suitable candidate irright also contrH 

Ti re0l , 8 ^ r for a h,gh0r dS0r00 ,n COT * C 

reoiiiwrt ^ ^owladge of scientific programminj 
required together with a degree In a scientific subject 

^rtaiES" 1 (R01B 808,0 26,31 0-£8, 530 p.a.) la for 

a^ltabi'e app|!can^ nCBWllh thepoaelbllil y Q,,urttl0rflJrKin l 

Numerical Methods for Fracture Problems 

The Computational Mathematics Group has an Immwt 
vacanq/ for a research worker to develop boundary slam 
methods for three-dimensional oraok problems under a c 
tract with the aircraft Industry. 

An appointment at R0 1A (£6, 310-El 1,616 p.a.) for pc 
doctors (or equivalent) researchers is envisaged, atthoi 
^ l,oa,,ona from suitably qualified graduates tor an RO 
(E6,310-£9,875 p.a.) poet will be considered. 

The Initial appointmant Is for the remainder of Ihe exist 
contract (until 31 July 1906) but an extension tor a further t 
years Is likely to be confirmed shortly. 

Application forms and further Information may 
obtained from the Personnel Office, (HQ) RMC 
wUWMllMm« Swindon, Wilts. SN6 8LA. Tel: (0703)782* 
ext 421. 

gMlng date for applloatlone 19th October 1984. 


LIVERPOOL POLYTECHNIC 
PLYMOUTH POLYTECHNIC 

Two Honours Graduates required as 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANTS 

Tp undertake a national two year research proi** 
Plymouth student to be engaged mainly in the flew 
of management/perSonnel factors. 

Liverpool student to be engaged mainly in tech: 
nology and operational factors. 

(Posts commence 1st November or earlier by 
arrangement) 

Application forms can be obtained from: 

L A Holder • D H Moreby 

Maritime Studies Faculty of Maritime Studies , ■ 

Liverpool Polytechnic Plymouth Polytechnic • 
Byrom Street ■ • ' Drake Circus , 

Uverpool L3SAF • Plymouth PL4 8AA 
Tel 051 207 8581 • Tel 0752 264664 . 1 

Ext 2059 ... 


ScHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 28.9.84 


Research and Studentships 

wnfimied 



LEGAL RESEARCH 

Private Solicitors Practice 
The post is a full-time or 
Zm Patton bs joint 
Ldar of the research and 
wilnino department of a 
frm of solicitors in Central 
London. The field to be 
^erad is property law. 

Tta Job specification in- 
cludes assembling and 

(faesting up to date case 
l^Tend legal develop- 
penti preparing material 
for education training and 
publication and a small 
pupation In provision 
riWernal lectures to staff. 
Applications together with 
Hand names of two ref- 
titti should be forwarded 
to John M. Samson, 
Nsbarro Nathanson, 78 
Jiimyn Street, London, 
SWtYBNR. 


University of 
York 

Dqurtment of Psychology 
^^iMtlons are invitad for 

IM POTI Of 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Bam* on an M.R.C. rundod 
nlicl to lnveatlaato the do- 
ntannuit and functions or 
llatt-wra tnomary in chll- 
Am. Th« project Is for two 
mind will involve testlnn 
gam? pracHies in normul 
OHd ran sad children sufror- 
.: tag from cagnllivo Impulr- 
■tua. Soma travelling to tost 
'dQJdnn will be Involved and 
,|wialoii or a driving licence 
■odd bs an advantage. 

Ila post would be Bill table 
for raupUy qualified gradu- 
ate! In psychology. Soino dx- 
HriHK« ot working with c|i||- 
acn would alaa ba bii advan- 

Illary will be at the rate of 
•ttJJOfor the rirat year rlelno 
SM.IW In the aaconct yoar 
^kstlllc Aaslstant. Ronau 

• Twaeoploaof applications, 
,jWn lull curriculum vitao nnd 
- jlmlna two reforeoa, aliould 
■. WSMlto Registrar's Depart- 
W.. tApiylntnianiK). uni- 
■jBhjU .M York. llflBlInjiitm. 

IHYgi 5DD, by ID Octo- 
Srjaft lnfonpal flilrju Iritis 

feiW 3 £8 r eVr HCO "ilTi 


nivereity of London) 

’ PaOJECTONTHE 
■ WnfflRLAflOUR 
.harketeffects 
..OFH ffl YOUTH 
gaining scheme 


tBwhS^JWWIil super vise 
'jEEuS'SS} 1 ? up voy in No. 

ISstiOTI iis-rlss?: 

■ ^Bssrs iMi be Hiwen *° 

, ? n L® comput- 
and a past. 
Mn kSSL.* 11 ?* neces- 
ji to A vvll- 

C~«*ujtoa p1, V 41 OP l thB r °- 
.“•UtSlSg^SiP- " “ dy wUI 



■^Satesssj 

“ n >» obtained. 
mi 

Wnlvewltyof 
Andrews 

J p a ^“ r n 0 • f U c . APO,,B ‘ , 

l P ^ffi9p T ORAL 

ss 

IS ‘nvlted ror 

Sim ft by the 


n u»a 
tH.BTS per 
•au*. plus 




tSSa?; P " Ucu " 

Htl 


The University of 
Aston in Birmingham 

Facility of Englnearlna 

Applications ore Invltad 
for; 

POST-DOCTORAL 
RESEARCH FELLOW 

(Raf 6381 

To work nn an SEItC 
funded nrojact to Investigate 
the strength of tablets using 
roul tlinu computer Hlmula- 
tlon. Thu ernnnutor almulatlon 
mod o Is tlio (lUeructlons bo- 
twnan particlea within large 
QHaemblloB thoreby providing 
now mid cniantltativo informa- 
tion about tha Internal mlc- 
I'oiuechaiiica of particulate 
niaterlnl. 

Applicants should hold a 
Ip Englnonrlng or Ap- 
plied Mathomatlca and have 
oxpurlanco of running large 
Fortran program!. Tho 
apiiointiiiant. which will be 
for n period of one year, will 
ba madn on the ilnauarch 
Range 1 A with a aulory or up 
to £H,B30 per nunum (under 
review). 

Informul enquiries may be 
made to Dr. C. Thornton tTel: 
Ext 4364). 

Application forms and 
further detalla may be 
obtained From the University 
Eecretary, iquoting ref. 638/). 
University of Aston in Birm- 
ingham, Ooata Oraon, Blrm- 
innhnm B4 7ET. (Tel: 031-359 
3611. Ext. 4364). 

Closing data for the receipt 
gr .HJJc.tl.ne Is 19th Octo- 

RESE ARCH STUDENT 

Research atudentehlpa ora 
Bluo available to good Hon- 
ours graduates in Engineering 
or Applied Mathematics to 
work on computer simulation 
of particulate material. The 
work la concornod with the 
ilnpaaltlon and flow of par- 
ticiililtn material associated 
with tha handling or bulk 

Builds. 

Enquiries for studentships 
should bn made direct to Dr. 
C. Thornton, nept. of Civil 
Eiiiiliioarlun & Construct Ion. 
University of Aston In Blrni- 
liiiiliitm. Costa Green, Birm- 
ingham B4 7ET (Tel: 4364). 
(390811 HI I 


Heriot-Watt University 

Depui'lmunt of Offshore En- 
gineering 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 

The siieceasrul applicant 
will work within a rmiall re- 
search Irani involved In u 
millibar of SFIIC liniilnri prn- 
liiciH. whli'li Inrludn Ktiidlfmul 

iminri'il ijl I hliiirr- fliinllmi |ii-ii- 
iliKtliin HVHluliis mid nfiiuln- 
pobtl ilKiiirliins. The Dniuirt- 
niMiit line nxltinslve ex- 
pi’r line Dial rnUlltlnn lucliitllilu 
wnvn IjumIiis mid soplilstlriitad 
hintriimentiitluii for ninuauro- 
■iinnt mid control or exunrl- 
■nenlfi. Apnllcqnta must liulil 
nn Iioiioiii'h ilenrre III nn> 
fliniierinil HI u related dlsrl- 
lilliin. 

Hillary will lie In the rininu 
C6.A1D . £8,3311 nr £7.11)0 - 
£11.613 pur niiiiiim . Thu 
ii|ii>iiliiliiiniii will lin for tine 
year In llie tlrai ilinlam •». 

AppMcatliui fnriiiH can he 
olitaliieil I mm tint Ktarf Offic- 
er, llerlot-Wntt Ihilvorslly, 
Clinnibnrs Hlrnel, fctlhilmrnh 
Gill MIX. In whiiin rumplotcri 
forms slmultl ha returnnd no 
Inler then 3 1st October. 19R4. 
miatlnn Referrnco No BB/H4. 
(520*111) 1111 


Polytechnic of 
The South Bank 

Deportment of Applied Biolo- 
gy A Food Science 

AGRICULTURAL 
& FOOD RESEARCH 
COUNCIL 
STUDENTSHIP 


.“fcffiW. EES 


(Ref; RA37) 

Thn Pro I set will Involve 
eaesrch Into 'The Role of 
i>oud Processing In Food 
Allergy 1 . Applicants should 


S aid at Iftaat an upper second 
ogrua In blochemlBtry or ro- 
Isted Hiibjact. The Project vv ll 
ba supervised by Dr. fLl.- 
Mornnn/Dr. P. Wix. Tho 
appointee will be expected lo 
register for a CNAA Ph.D. 

For further daloU a coijWct 

g. p i.¥s°«“RiS8siV BaB 


UODj 

mi 


The University of 
Lancaster 

f-pntre for Applied Btstlatlra 

RESEARCH/ 

CONSULTING 

FELLOW 

Applications sre Inched for 
ib position of H a 8 b a rch/ Con - 
iltltigFellpw in tr" 


th 

toiupport’reaaarrl 

new likelihood npp.--- 
dats analysis. ■"SJPJ5fi p ESS: 

Mir Centra's stsllsticsl con 

Suiting service- Applicants 
snoula hsvs an 
equivalent In ■ tat lattes end 


mow In the Centre, 
rt resasrrh work on 
iroschas 


her ear i 

..... -ET.ipO 

(under review). 

Further pertiralsra 
obtained from. 

s*SBnt k 




City of Birmingham 
Polytechnic 

Faculty of Engineering and 
Science 

SERC 

.RESEARCH GRANT 
"A MICROCOMPUTER 
CONTROLLED 
PRESS FEEDING 
AND SUPERVISORY 
SYSTEM” 

foxaorch aaslBtonta re- 
gJjjSSi*® work on the above 

BBS,.* * noe,at,on wlth 

The award la Tor two years. 

nhU B ??. ful c 9 ndldHt08 mnv be 
degra™. po '" a,op for b'Oher 

altH£P l i C Wi?. ■5 ould h “VB 
* higher degree or at 
Upper Second Class 
Honours degree In Englneer- 
Jact PhyalcB or “ rB, *ted aub- 

Salary: £7,548 . £8.910 
P.a. plus annual Increments. 

Further details and appllca- 
S'on ror ms (to be returnad by 
IS.h October. 1984) from: 
The Personnel Officer. City of 
Birmingham Polytechnic. -F‘ 

SK’wS'SluV&i: B o' a T!fifi 

9193, Ext. 216. (52074) HI 1 


Personal 


BOOK PUBLISHER 

Invites AUTHORS lo sand 
manuscripts lor publication. 
All categories considered 
Including POETRY, and NEW 
AUTHORS are welcome. 

MERLIN BOOKS LTD 

Staunton, Devon. EX33 2LD 
Telephone: Braunton (0271) 812117 
06917) 


LOANS TO BALARIBD WOMEN 
from £30 granted ssma day. 
Salaried Women's Postal- 
Loans Ltd., 173 Regent St., 
Wl. For written quote apply 
01-734 1793. ( 1 11 03 1 M21 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCES £100 
to £30,000. Written terms on 
request. Realanal Trust Ltd., 
31 Dover Street. Piccadilly. 
London W1A 4RT. Phone 
01-491 2934 or 499 3416 LOOQ 


Somerset County Council 


SOMERSET COLLEGE OF 
ARTS AND TECHNOLOGY 

TAUNTON 

Appointment of 
Principal 

Following the retirement of the present Principal, 
applications are invited for the post of Principal of this 
Group 7 College. 

Candidates should have substantial experience In Industry 
ae well as in further education and should be able to 
demonstrate that they have the skills and vision needed to 
manage a large and Important college at a lime when the 
further education service faces unique challenges. 

Salary: £22,91 1 -£23,958 (1 984 Burnham pay award). 
Application term and further particulars (SAE) from tha 
Staffing (T) Section, Education Department, County 
Hall, Taunton, TA1 4DY. Closing date 15th October 
1984. 

( 16934 ) 



Colleges of Art 


Awards 


SURREY COUNTY COUNCIL 
EPSOM SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN 

Applications are invited for the following posts for January 1985: 

Department of Communication Design 

SENIOR LECTURER 

An experienced and versatile Designer is required to loin the 
team on the B/TEC Higher National Diploma In Graphic Design. 
He/she will be responsible for the quality of deBign across all 
aspects of the course, and must have a broad knowledge of 
recent developments In communication. Applicants should also 
have a commitment to Computer Aided Design and Information 
Technology. 

LECTURER II 

A creative Graphic Designer Is required to teach on the B/TEC 
National Diploma In Graphic Design, responsible In the first 
Instance to the course leader for quality of design and its 
development across all aspects of the course. 

Department of Fashion Design 

LECTURER I 

To teach Pattern cutting end production to first and second year 
students on the B/TEC National Diploma in Fashion course. 
Candidates should have recent industrial experience as either a 
Designer or Pattern Cutter. Teaching experience would be an 
added advantage. 

Department of Three Dimensional 
Design 

LECTURER I In JEWELLERY 

To teach material studies, all aspeola of drawing and (he design 
and manufacture of jewellery to students on the B/TEC National 
Diploma In Design Crafts: Jewellery/Ceramics course. An 
Interest In Computer Aided Design is desirable and experience of 
teaching In Further Education Ib necessary. 

LECTURER I In CERAMICS 

To teach prototype development and manufacture, design 
drawing and modelling to Btudenls on the B/TEC Design Crafts 
Jewellery/Ceramics courses. An Interest In Computer Aided 
Design Is desirable and experience of teaching In Further 
Education is necessary. 

Computer-aided Design/Image 
Processing 

LECTURER II 

To assist In the provision of introductory courses, the 
development of non-standard micro systems, the development ot 
new computer applications In design, and computer animation. 


Salary range (Inclusive ot Surrey Allowance) 

SENIOR LECTURER - E11.433-E14.310 (Bar at £13,386) 
LECTURER II - £7, 806-El 2j357 
LECTURER I - £6, 168-El 0,770 

No forms: Letters ot application together with a curriculum vitae 
and the names, addresses and status of two referees should be 
submitted to the Vice Principal, Epsom School of Art and Design, 
Ashley Road, Epsom, Surrey KT18 6BE by MONDAY 8 
OCTOBER. 16818 


^ 1 

All advertisements are subject to 
the conditions of acceptance of 
Times Newspapers Ltd, copies of 
which are available bn request. 


The Leverhulmelrust 

RESEARCH AWARDS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
INDIVIDUAL AWARDS FOR 1985 

RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS AND GRANTS 

Awonh erf up lo £5 ,300 10 icnloT parwni parcuinj ihtirottn invnilg&ilani (but not for 
hijjier dcgice* or equivalent). 

A wank icnibic for 3 month; lo 2 years. No nibjeci of enquliy excluded. 

Applicants miui have been edu(ncd b ihe U.K. or other pan of the Common wealih 
and be normally red dent b tbe U.K. 

Application fim F1C. Cbsb| dale Tuesday, 1 3-Lh Notcmber 1984. 

EMERITUS FELLOWSHIPS 

Awards nl up In £4/00 ■ year [or 1 ox 2 yam to person* who have recently reached or ate 
about io reach retirement ago io enable ihem lo complete research Person i alth an 
ntnbltehed ircon) of research who have mired euly may ab o be conddered 
AppHcanu mini have held academic pouilam In uMvcraiitci or aihcr bulnukmi of 
plnulnr iianu.ip ihe U.K. 

Application term WC. C toting dote Friday, 30ib Nonmber 1994, 


Applications ou Ihe appropriate form mull be In ibe hands of IheSeeteiary itMlatir Ihu 
Ihe its ts ■ peri Fled and cannot be raosWrred If arriving after that dale. 

Application forma and forther Info mi align from The S tertiary, Research Awards 
Advisory CaamlHK. The Lenrhubne Trail, IS- 19 New ft lire Um, LoadM EC4A 
1NR. Telephone 01-822 »32. U«HJ 


Overseas 



PRESIDENT 



ATHABASCA UNIVERSITY 


Athabasca University invites applications and nom- 
inations foi* the position of President commencing i 
July 1985. 


The President, as chief executive officer, has res- 
ponsibility for the overall administration of the 
University. 


Athabasca University Is a distance-education institution 
offering undergraduate degrees in administrative 
studies, arts and general studies. The University is 
located in the town of Athabasca. BS miles north of 
Edmonton. 


Applications should be accompanied by a detailed 
curriculum vitae and the names of at least three referees. 
Letters of nominations should Include biographical 
details of nominee. 

In accordance with Canadian Immigration requirements, 
this advertisement is directed to Canadian citizens and 
permanent residents. 

Applications and nominations should be submitted as 
soon as possible, and no later than 15 November, 1984. 
to: 

David G. Ritchie, Secretary 
Presidential Search Committee 
Office of the Governing Council 
Athabasca University 
Box 10,000 
Athabasca, Alberta 
Canada 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPpy m^^ 


Overseas continued 




NANYANG 

TECHNOLOGICAL 

INSTITUTE 


CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 
> H SINGAPORE FOR 

engineering professionals 

Singapore tor engineering 
1 * Wl ° l,kB Aching and are looking for 
challenging jobs in tertiary institutions. 9 

iHL e niH? ,anB Tec r2? lo0fCfll testilula, fully supported by 
Ihe Government of Singapore, oilers engineering degree 


* Hh a " amphasls on engineering applications 
‘ ® PraclICB-orfanled engineers. The 

° r ,Wo ins,, telkjns In Singapore that 
provide engineering education al the university level. 

‘P ,he 'hree schools ol 

S^TrJ'S rt »lETnSd» C,a ' fSinS *" ‘ hB ,0,towinB 

Civil & Structural Engineering 

Structural end construction engineering 

environmental engineering 
Geotechnical and Iransportation englneerlncr 
Eng noer mg mathematics and computing 
Engineering econo mica and accounting 
Surveying end mapping 

Electrical & Electronic Engineering 

Digital electronics and communications 
Digital canl/ol systems 
Gpnlrol end instrumentation 

ssBESs^Tasaasr* 
ssrssstas ?**- « 

Mechanical & Production Enginearlnn 

Marine technology ° ° 

Engineering production 
Mechanlcar design 
Mechanical engineering 

QUALIFICATIONS 1 

Candidates should have — 

a| Higher degrees in relevant Holds of engineer ina and 
h) Sound professional/toaching experience in 
engineering 

annual Emoluments 

Preteyor from SS11430S to 5S1B1.353 

Aliodate Profeuor from SS B2.730 to SI127.731 
Senior Lecturer from SS 59,007 to 8*105.859 

Lecturer from SS 31.848 to 8$ 64.020 

U9S 1*8*2,10 


SwiBSSi JTS T P l ? 0lun ! an l W l " cllKfc » t3l*i month alto wanes and 

.K , KS^S , 'JS5^, " £^SS', n S,'L ■ ° 

«t s as;;K' w -■> « *<-- °» 

Bw ImMuta cuntnbum 2 fitt ol in« nail 
a ? stv lw ?* fd8,h0 Central Prmldoiil Fund Schama 

SUSS «&«'!«* 5? 


nniofflh Ttil 1 mu? 1 " I3!.^ l,f * llll> 8U 3* CI to a maximum o^ftSliW 

ihSTto ISr W° ef 1 h « ‘ tat I can ha wiih*/* n 

lha jga ol 55 or when he Imv<h SJnflapore/WalayBia 


permanenily. ThV»m%h*aVn SSST 

I®!?"® a .•"flWy tubs mo sd ills. Oitw 
n«Uca! “r to ln ; education allowance. selillng-m allowance 
mauical bonolls. annual tone and passage assistance 

™.,L1S2 U !? “"“‘“•HIM na stall members to undertake Qti |.|d» 
aopetaiWrulure Stall members are parmried 
Jpon wlaSr* * «“*u«iUon foes up lo 60 % of ihelr annual 

Candida its wnhteg 1 q bo canaidaied a non Id wrua to - 

The Registrar 

NANYANG TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
Upper Jurong Road. Singapore 2283 

esntashm vitae end the nemea andaOdrsMe. ol ihree 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW SOUTH WALES 

Et|U 2?a?. f. rt SS f 21 er,t t W Grtu '% te Univa ratty policy 

FACULTY OF MILITARY STUDIES* 

Royal Military Collect 
Duntroon, Canberra, ACT 

. DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTER SCIENCE 
' LECTURER (Ref, 007) 

InKat ^Sr ^2P U H B1 L 8C,8nC8 to P refeired. andpStlcuiw ‘ 
communications and InClon ■■ 

TOSSES ** ,n - h0 unrfer 0 racluate programme in the 

23ESEL • ma i° r 1:1 CompiitTSiSESi a 1 

l 2f a J na,kjn The auccsesfui applicant will 

Srta=toss^^ : 

^ $32 - 634 - : Commencing salaiy . 
according to quaHncatfons and experience. u • 

AppHoalforts dose 28 October. 1884. 
^^?j£ 0U e W J°r ,wrd **° oopl ** 01 »Nr curriculum 

- • ‘ -I ■- « (02P4WJ 


BfliW SeSil NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
OF SINGAPORE 

rmSpj CENTRE FOR 

vB3&/ educational 
\7 TECHNOLOGY 

Applications are Invited for appointment to post of Assistant 
Director/Deputy Director In the Centre for Educational 
Technology In ihe National University of Singapore 

fliven to ,h09e hold,n 0 a 
candidate will assist the Director of the Centre In 

W" ™ “mlluSS 

arStoS? SITh U8 » nfl Colour U'matlc portapak 

I ^ ‘■ssras!’ 

SWSH “i2 ld ® ,e8 ma Y J to required to submit a sample of 
°^ er ,n8truc tlonaJ or learning 

Gross annual salary range as follows: 

S£W2 Cl0r S$ 30 1 800 - 83,000 

SS wroxlmlfs 5 ^ 580 " 101,930 

Acadlmte Undo: the Unlverally'a 

o“sSs ^ ^ 

SIS'W 

be wHWrewn when the staff member leaves 
SlngaporaWalaysla permanently, or on reaching Ihe age of 55 

as « z r sw 

adSr SZ'K K 

^^mssBSes 
ja ^ - 

SSfe^apoia SSI 

Singapore 0611 LoSlwi 

U.K. 

Tel: (01) 235-4562 


THES 

FORTHCOMING 
Special Book 
Numbers 


October 5 Economics 

12 Environmental 
Sciences 
.19 Sociology 
,26 Maths and Physics 

November : 2 History 

. 9 Psychology 
• ,16 Politics 

26 Biological Sciences 

December 7 Computer Service 


faculty of science 

LECTURESHIP 

mwuvc onwenv 

aa-usta"^ 

The OBwtmint of Chemistry' has an acadsmir 

m=r 0 ^^ 

«i.a&ja5a 

gssaffR , a>s£; 

loral de prea^nd an active research w£S7iS 
Smmff J 1 ) 8 , ar ? a of int «re8t Is unspecified but a 
maSantaJe ° ndustria,ly orl0nta fed research may bl 

AS32 y 634M. bB ' he ranfl0 of ^.B40p,a. to 

CONfjlTIONS OF APPOINTMENT 

Snf!3 d »« con,r,butlon teward removal expenses are 
.' i° r | overseas appointees. A HouSlno Loan 
SSHia !* « 80 aval,ab,e ' w,th consent of aunrt 
sSlnfl wofk 3 ara perm,ttfld to und8rtakB limited coin 
Applications should Include full details of academic and 
PhiS 1 ^ ba 5 kflround ' The names and addresses ™ 
rtenfi 8 ^?' t°7? confidential reports may be 
obtained, should be included. In reply please Quota 
reference No. 84/15B. Applications dose 19th OctS 

SSSS ^condlHons of employment and further Inlor- 
mation regarding the Institute can be obtained from: 

The Director. 

N.8.W. Government Office 
86 Strand 

L0HD0HWX2N BL2 


THE TIMES 
SUPPLEMENTS’ 
REPRINT SERVICE 

BUSINESS a TECHNICIAN 
EDUCATION 

An 8 page feature containing contributions from Mr H.N. 
Ralne, Cnalrman of the Business and Technician Education 
Council, Sir Robert Telford, Chairman of Marconi, and Dr 
George Trolley, Head of Quality at the Manpower Services 
Commission, To name but a few. First published In THESin 
March 1984. Price 80p. 

THES PEER REVIEW (1) 

A 6 page survey that discovers how academics In seven 
dlscmllnes {Civil engineering, History, Economics, Ptiys- 
cs, Politics, Chemistry and Architecture) regard the stand- 
mg of their subjects, compiled from reports In the THES In 
December 1982 and August 1983. Price 50p. 

THES PEER REVIEW (ii) 

A 2 page survey covering Business Management, Blolooy. 

irst published in THES In June 1984. Price 


and Eng 

80p. 


INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY (i) 

A 4 page report Including articlf 


es on digital drawing- 
uter nettforwng 
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Industry and Commerce 


Division of Business and Administration | 

The Western Australian Institute of Technology is a major tertiary I 
institution whose main campus is located at Bentley in metropolitan I 
Perth It has a total student population of approximately 12,000 of I 
■J. ' some 3 300 are enrolled in courses in the Division of Business 1 
end Administration. Of these, about 2, 600 are enrolled in undergrade 1 
eta and 700 in postgraduate courses. The institute offers Bachelors I 
B nd Masters degrees and provides opportunities for advanced post - 

nT'ln'macjdemic management of the Division consists of a Dean. 
a Head of Graduate Studies, Head of Undergraduate Studies and the 
Heads of each of the five teaching Schools in the Division, viz. 
Accounting, Business Law, Computing & Quantitative Studies. 
Economics & Finance and Management. 

HEAD 

UNDERGRADUATE STUDIES 
Salary $43,929 

The Division of Business and Administration now seeks to fill the newly creat- 
ed position of Head of Undergraduate Studies. 

The appointee will control the common core segment of the undergraduate 
programmes and, In conjunction with the Heads of teaching Schools provide 
effective leadership for the Division's undergraduate programmes coori - 
mts Its undergraduate operations. The Heed of Undergraduate Studies wH 
else promote involvement at undergraduate level with other educational 
Institutions, business, industrial, governmental and professional bodies. 

The Buccsssful applicant will have conaiderable experience in a tertiary 
Institution, specifically In the academic guidance of undergraduate students 
and the design end management of pertinent 

degree In a business discipline, extensive teaching and research experlence 
and administrative ability are necessary. Appropriate industrial or commarc 

experience would ba a distinct advantage. . iala e hlH | BQ 

Thl. I. a tamirad appointmant: The duliae of Haad of Uo darflr aduare Slud aa 
will ha asalgned for an Initial period of alx years wilh elig^mv or renawal 
Should the aasignment of dutiea not bo renewed, the academic level and 
salary are retained. (Ref 704). 

W«iTh..ri»Y qwlrt I* iuh).el IG napanist. wpMnnuaUon 

. CMdfl]«ii hOuJa I iru !o- appoMloa wtf fern* pM» ” . M bB , ubmll ,ad In dupllcm nol Ulo> 

. AppUciUMi: D»toil» molding Um MMi et »S» » »B SUand London WC2H OAJ. Horn 

tin 12 October 1BB4 to |ha EHculna Olltfor. Waatam Auauiua I*™**- ■ ,D a 
«bo« (wUw inlormallon mav b« obumod 
Whir appiylng plana quota Hal. No and Coda ICS 


University of 
California 

The Doportinom of Rhetoric 
at Qprkolay 
Ib sralc lug an 

ASSISTANT 

PROFESSOR 

I pending (judiiciry auprovall 
with trnlntnfi In classical lan- 

B es to Inucll flradiiBle and 
irarnduate c-oursos In 
Orouk and Latin rllBtqrlcel 
theory III tho context of 
Ancient HucIbI, PolLtlcol or 
Intcllociuul tllHtory and 
UndBrflroduuto Arnumcnta- 

tlvo wrlttno- Ph.D., tanchinn 
expvrlenca. und publ Icntlart or 
substantia! evldonco of acho- 
lBrly potential raqutrod. Ap- 
nitcaiiu with . exceptional 
quallfli-atlanft who currently 
hold a non-teiuira position 
may bo considered fur nil 
AaBoclatu Professor all Ip with 
tenure . 

bund roai line, ol f print a and 
names of three references Uy 
Uacembar 1 . 1 SB 4 _._ to:__Tho- 


mai O. Bloana, Acting Chair- 
man, Departmant of Rhetoric, 
University or California., Ber- 
keley, California 94720. 


The University or Califor- 
nia la an Equal Opportunity 
Affirmative) Action Employer. 
(34019) HIS 


National Economic Development Office 

ECONOMISTS 

The National Economic Development Office which 
provides the Innovatory and administrative link between 
management, unions and Governments promoting 
improved economic and Industrial performance and 
competitiveness has several vacancies: 

* For two economists, to work closely with the Economic 
Director and to be Involved In all the analytical and economic 
policy activities of the Office. Papers need to be written 
against tight deadlines, using up-to-date techniques, but in 
plain language lor non-soeciallstB and often tar nubllcatlon. 


plain language lor non-specialists and often tor publication. 
Relevant skills and experience range from spotted 
econometrics to Industrial microeconomics. Amongst those 
interested In these posts might be persons wishing to arrange 
secondment from an existing teaching or research position. 

The salary for the abova posts, currently under review. Is 
In the region ot £13,500 to £1 8000, 

* For an Administrative Assistant, who will be lesponsible 
for providing a team of professional economists with research 

..j - _i bi inMri Innlurilnn lha aYtmrtlbnnf 


U GUI ininaiiniira SU^^VI ■ .1 1*.—.. -B -"— 

economic data and assistance with economic research 
projects such as econometric analyses. A sound knowledge 
of economics (to degree level) will be required. The starting 
salary, under review, will be in the region of £7000 rising by 
annual increments to over £9000. 

The above posts which carry a non-contribulory pension 
scheme are based In London. 

Application forms may be obtained from: 

Personnel Section A 

National Economic Development Office AA 

Mltlbank Tower, Millbank, London SW1P4QX, /w\ 

Telephone: 01-211 4514 
Closing date (or applications Friday 12 October, 


PLEASE MENTION 

THE TIMES 

Higher 

Education 

SUPPLEMENT 

WHEN REPLYING 
TO 

ADVERTISEMENTS 


| lotary and Commerce 


E/ 


‘Computervisicn Europe, with operations In 
16 European countries, is part ol the 
Computenision Corporation, a major US 
; company which Is the world leader In design 
and manufacture of Computer Graphics - 
one. of the fastest growing high technology 
Industries. 

Computerviston’s CAE/CAD/CAM systems 
for Computer Aided Engineering, Manu- 
facturing and Design, and comprehensive 
‘ support services, are helping customers to 
tocrease productivity world-wide. 

, . We area dynamic and highly profitable organ- 
isation currently embarked on a major 
:- oxpan$ton campaign through joint affee- 
toenffl, acquisitions and aggressive product 
1 development Recent acquisitions include 
■- Cambridge Interactive Systems/Applied 
< Graphics Systems, known for their MEDUSA 
CADfiOftware; the Organisation for Industrial 
; : f <as$arch, the world's most advanced group 
tihology specialists; and GRADO. davel- 
\ of highly automated printed circuit 
■ i txterd desfa] and placement pecka&s . 


Engineer Lecturers 

Use your skills in a 

Training Role 

Hants 


process, "if™ the ■- 

Clive Wright, r ^ 

Coniputervlitan Limited, fa i,t&f j 

Central Houie, ■ ,, 


-- t Baiingwsj* 
i TekBailngsto 

SWUTBFIVIBICIN 


Building Centre Trust 

Raaourcaful 

ADMINIBTBATOIU 

SECRETARY 

needed for the nnwCentro for 
Educational Itoaoure" 1 ror iC“ 

^ira'?."nd!s;rai»SE 

for the Director or tho Contra 
and will also assist and admi- 
nister the work of tno re- 
search staff. 

Reap on a I bl Utica Inciude:- 
ornanlalns aemlnars, prepara- 
tion of New* I otters and ln- 
farmstlon Handouts, lialeon 
with various organisations to 
build up and exchanoa In- 
formstlon. aacrotarlal duties. 

The appointment le ■ toy 
one where the candidate 

KBfflaa^'va'MjS 

lion and development or tne 
Centre. Experience In one or 
the folio wl no "elde would he 
advantageous: aducetlonai 

support material, audio vlsioi 
aloe, tho construction Indus- 
try, computer data boas tecn- 


Salary: Circe ElO.OOO p.a. 

Apply:- Clerk to the Oov- 
ernors, %u|tdlna Centre Trust, 

Mnnn.iiKMi Hw 


REMINDER 

Copy foe Classi- 
fied Advertise- 
ments In , The 
T.H.E.S. should 
arrive not later 
than lOani Mon- 
day proceeding 
publication. 




















